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One little sprinkle— 
| One little rub, 
Not a speck left 
On the Bon Ami tub! 






















/Vlother wants 
Bon Ami Powder foo / 


ORE and more women are finding how convenient it is to 

keep Bon Ami Powder and Bon Ami Cake always on 

hand. Each has its particular advantages that help you lighten 
and quicken every cleaning and polishing task. 

For nearly forty years the compact Bon Ami Cake has been 
America’s favorite window and mirror cleaner. Used by millions 
of women daily, it is still unsurpassed. 

And what a multitude of uses you'll find for Bon Ami Powder! 
It’s so handy for cleaning fine kitchen utensils of aluminum, = 





copper, agate and enamel; bathtubs, basins, toilets and tiling; 
nickel and brass fixtures, etc. And it’s so kind to the surface. 

Bon Ami Powder and Cake blot up dirt instead of scouring it 
off. And they will not redden or roughen your hands. 


“Hasn't Scratched Yet” 





THE BON AMI COMPANY .. . . NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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A FAIRY TALE FOR THE CHILDREN | 


The Story of the Princess Bon Ami and her gallant Bunny 
Knights. Written in amusing rhyme with many illustrations, 
this beautifully colored book will bring fun to the youngsters. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for your copy. Address The Bon Ami 
Co., 10 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Powder and Cake 


Address 
every home needs both 


Do you use Bon Ami Cake 0 Powder 0 Both OQ 
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Vivacious, graceful, feminine to her 
finger-tips is the bride who finds her 
personality expressed in the Louis XIV 
Pattern by Towle. Its floral motif, re- 
fined in the process of translation from 
the 17th Century French to 20th Cen- 
tury American, reflects her own taste 
for delicate ornament, yet offers her 
the modern simplicity. 
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; Lady Constance, D'Orleans 
tower three) La Fayette, Seville, Mary Chilton, 








This distinguished Louis XIV tea and coffee set. made to match 
the flat silver. is one of the most 
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sdmired of Towle silver services. 
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Your Herling Hatlern 


must express YOU 


There is a certain group of modern, 
beauty-loving girls who, the finer jewelry 
shops tell us, prefer the Louis XIV Pat- 
tern in Towle Sterling to any other Solid 
Silver pattern! 

These girls like simplicity in their home 
surroundings but their taste is too lively 
for plainness. Do vou share their feeling? 
Then this Louis XIV pattern probably 
expresses you, too. 

Every Towle pattern is like somebody 
The chief distinction of all Towle design- 
ing is that it expresses the temperament 
and personality of individuals. 


It is quite possible that you may not 
find your own personality expressed in 


the Louis XIV pattern but in one of the 
seven other lovely Towle solid silver pat- 


terns show n below ° 


The point is: What expresses you, be- 
longs to you. Imagine these patterns on 
the tables of the various brides you know. 
Don’t you feel instantly that certain 
designs belong to certain girls? 

Of course, all these Towle patterns are 
wrought into the precious solid metal 
with the confident artistry and beautiful 
craftsmanship one would expect of silver- 
smiths whose craft-traditions go back to 
grand old William Moulton of 1690! 
Such silver, when it expresses you, will 
keep on telling about you for generations. 
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The Book of Solid Silrer—Bound in blue and silver, full of helpful silver 
information and delightfully illustrated. Costing nearly $1.00 to print, 
it will be sent without charge to those interested enough to fill out the 
following coupon and send 25c for mailing and handling. 


The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, 
I enclose 25c: Please send me The B fs 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY AND STATE 


My jeweler is 


Mass 
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OW many of them have you loved, in your time— 
those favorites of the stage who seemed to you the 
very incarnation of romance and glamour? For April 
Margaret E. Sangster has written a poignant story of one of 
them who came back in middle age, to show the world 
something finer, something even more brilliant, than “The 
Fire of Youth.”” You may call its heroine by the name of 
the actress you loved best of all 
; VERY man wants to be loved for himself alone—but 
all to be loved for his 
and the flowers that grew in them 


who found it not bad at 
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Good Housekeeping is fully protected ! 


Mary Heaton Vorse’s new story in April tells of one 





pyright, and nothing that app 


AL the world loves love-story—and if there are 
swords, lace ruffles, and a marquis or two, so much the 
better! In April we shall have a thrilling story of old Texas 
in the days when it was still Spain, and a girl who dared 
death to save her lover. Margaret Belle Houston calls it, 
“Josita Rides by Night” 


[* THERE is anything we pride ourselves on, it is our 
children not your child or your neighbor’s, but our 
nation’s children as a whole. Katherine Glover will tell 
you in April what she learned from a personal interview 
with the Queen of Belgium about the work of Belgium for 
its future citizens. It is called ““The Sequel to a Fairy-Tale”’ 
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Is it merely a beautiful ornament or 





is it an accurate and dependable timepiece? 


Your jeweler’s answers to these 


six questions will tell you. 


Your jeweler tenderly places an 
exquisite wrist watch across your 
arm... You murmur your admi- 
ration as you finger and fondle it 
... And then a doubt interrupts 
your thrill. 


Can this tiny and gorgeous adorn- 
ment really be as practical as it is 
beautiful ? 


You need not remain in doubt . . . 
The truth—the whole truth — 
is yours if you ask the jeweler 


the following six questions: 
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4 7-jewel ELGIN 


ina gold-filled case, 


luminous dial 


movement 
with 
Price $40. 
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Chastely engraved is the white 7 aa 4 
gold case of this 15-jewel go ey} 


ELGIN movement . 


> 
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[1] Is it guaranteed to give 
satisfactory service; not only by 
the dealer but by its maker? 
[2] If so, has its maker been in 
business long enough to prove 
the worth of his guarantee—say 
half a century? [3] In case of 
an accident, while in a foreign 
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country or in a small, remote 
place, can this watch be easily 
and economically repaired by 
any local jeweler? [4] Are its 
parts standardized and carried 
by jewelers throughout the world? 
[5] Are its dimensions such 
that it is as practical as it is 
beautiful? [6] Can the dealer 
recall instances where this make 
of watch has served faithfully 


for many, many years? 
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case . 
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Tiny gems stud the white solid 
gold case of this unfailing 
ELGIN movement . . 
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If it’s an Elgin ... you'll get defi- 
nite and decisively favorable an- 
swers to all six questions. 


Sponsored by a watch company 
which has uninterruptedly made 
fine watches for more than sixty 
years, an Elgin is not alone 
guaranteed to be an accurate 
timekeeper... but its service is 
guaranteed by Elgin jewelers in 


every part of the universe. 
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in white 


A solid gold case, 
or green tone; 15-jewel ELGIN 
movement , + « « « Price $60. 


. $150, 


An ELGIN movement of 17 
jewels in a 14-karat gold-filled 
. « Price $50, [All prices 
are slightly higher in Canada} 
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A New Promise 


By Ariadne Gilbert 


Decorations by Kyohet Inukai 


Some one has promised the trillium, 
Those banks of April snow, 

“The world will give a chance to live 
In green woods where you blow.” 
And Mayflowers under withered leaves, 

Trailing their blooms of pink, 


Have news that laws protect their cause; 


“Twas welcome news, I think. 


Some one has promised the dogwood, 
Temptingly rich in flower, 


“Restraining hands, through many lands, 


Shall shield your pure white dower.” 
The laurel, flushing pink in June, 

Has heard that this is true 
And, lifting up each rosy cup, 

Has drunk of life anew. 





And lovely, deep-blue gentians 
That hide their fringéd grace, 


Kind hands shall spare those blossoms rare 


Safe in their hiding place; 

And holly leaves all shining, 
With berries Christmas red, 

Shall hold their life from ruthless knife 
In new hope, it is said. 


Shout to the yellow jasmine 
That draws its perfumed breath, 

“Love, trail your vine in southern pine 
Without a fear of death.” 

For the world has waked to beauty, 
Waked from a darkened night; 

And seeds shall fall where thrushes call, 
And flowers spread their light. 





BEGINNING 
ae 

Girl who Had Plenty 

Of Money but NOt 
Enough 


Pine 


IDNEY had known for a long time 
that her family was rich. There 
were things which set the Valentine 
children apart from other children 

romping in the park or running barelegged 

along the strip 

of sand border- 

ing the lake. 

Other children 

had fewer 

nurses, or none 

at all. Other 

childrenhad,ap- 

parently, a 

greater liberty of 

action. Other 

children were 

not accompa- 

nied on their 

walks by a 

short, heavy- 

set man who 

lounged along 

behind them, 

and who sat be- 

side the driver when they rode. He 

had, the short, heavy-set man, an 

ugly blue revolver, which Sidney once 

saw when he showed it to a pretty 

nurse. 

“That’s to make you safe!”’ he said 
impressively, showing his _ square, 
white teeth in a broad smile. ‘“‘The 
gov’nor’s taking no chances on his 
kids!”” , 

Later, when Sidney, with the art 
lessness of eight, had asked her fateor 
a puzzled question, John Valentine 
had been seriously annoyed, and both 
nursemaid and short, heavy-set man 
disappeared, being replaced by others 
more discreet, but leaving a puzzled 
question still in Sidney’s childish heart. 

Being rich made you different somehow 
from other people. That was the first 
thing Sidney learned about wealth. 

Being rich was an advantage which 
somehow represented an injustice toward 
people who were not rich. That was the 
second thing she learned. 

Being rich brought with it a train of re- 
sponsibilities. That was the third thing 
she learned about the possession of wealth, 


l¢ 


The dance ended. 


“Like it?’? demanded Sidney's 


Her simplicity emboldened him. He leaned down 


and she could not afterward have said just 
when she began to understand this, unless 
it was slowly absorbed from the round of 
activities into which she was plunged al 
most from the moment when she could 
remember anything at all. 

Horseback, when she was so small that 
her short little legs stuck out absurdly over 
the back of a huge and frightening horse. 
Instructors in fencing. In dancing. In 
languages. In singing. Experts to care 


Her teeth. Her hair. Her 
\n unceasing flurry of preparation 
for which she did not at first understand 
the motive, although she did comprehen’ 
that it was because she came of rich people 

If you were rich, you had to do thes 
things. It was, somehow, part of being 
rich. The way you walked, the way you 
spoke, the way you sat, the way you ate al 
table—all these mattered immensely when 
vou were rich. 


for her skin. 
bod, . 
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unknown partner confidently. ‘‘Yes,”’ said Sidney. 


to her. “Like me?” 


Eventually she was able to establish 
definitely that all this preparation was 
necessary not so much because she was 
nich, as because she was a Valentine. 
Being a Valentine, it seemed, was far more 
Important than being rich. 

Dimly she began to understand the im- 
portance of family, and of her own family. 
There had been Valentines in England 
when America was undiscovered country. 
Valentines in the boats coming out to the 


“Yes,”’ said Sidney again 


new land of promise. Valentines in the 
history of that new land. In the library 
was a chart showing the glorious activities 
of these Valentines, which made plain to 
even a very little girl that to be a Valen 
tine was at once a source of pride and a 
responsibility. 

Grandmother, who lived with them in 
the white stone house which was south a 
short distance from Lincoln Park, and 
north a short distance from the region 





picturesquely 
claimed by 
Cap’n Streeter 
of shantyboat 
fame, had been 
a Landrie. 
"Alig Celia, Sidney's 
beautiful young 
mother, hadalso 
\ been a Landrie, 
. Aa’ and the mar- 
riage of a Valen- 
tine to a Land- 
rie had joined 
two of the great 
families of 
Chicago. 
Grandmother 
told her that 
while she sat at 
Grandmother’s 
knee on a small 





footstool cov- 
ered in-— em- 
broidered silk. 





4 Grandmother 

he also told her of 

the wedding: 

The people who 

had attended. 

The wedding 
presents, which had completely filled 
ten rooms. The wedding breakfast at 
the Landrie house, which no longer 
existed, but which had been the scene of 
many brilliant social affairs. 

It was all clear to young Sidney. So 
clear that subtly it also became clear 
that when she in turn married, she 
must do as well for the honor of the 
Valentines. Herself in white, wearing 
the bridal veil Celia was saving for her, 
ten rooms filled with presents, another 
throng of important people . . . 

Celia protested half-laughingly at 
intervals, but Grandmother was blunt- 
spoken about it. 

“What can the future possibly hold for 
her outside of a brilliant marriage?’’ de- 
manded Grandmother. ‘And would any- 
thing less make her happy?”’ 

Sidney was thinking of this, early one 
morning, when she awokv in her bedroom 
on the second floor of the Valentine house. 

It was Sunday. She and Lear had ar- 
rived home on the previous day for the 
short Easter vacation, although Celia was 
in Paris. Lear was a sophomore at Yale; 

17 














18 


she, herself, in her final year at an exclusive 
school for girls. 

Drowsily she was aware that Parkins, 
the maid who had replaced her nurse when 
she was twelve, was moving about in the 
bathroom adjoining, and that she would 
enter in another moment, tapping upon 
the door and wishing her good-morning in 
a pleasant voice. 

Outside the sky was blue, and early- 
morning sunshine was already flooding the 
room. Abruptly Sidney was glad of the 
fine weather outside, glad of the scent of 
pine bath crystals spicily penetrating the 
air, glad that she was home again, if only 
for a few days. 

School wasn’t, and could never be, home, 
but she had nearly finished now. In June 
she would graduate. In October she would 
make her bow to that portion of Chicago 
society which would constitute her own 
social sphere. Part of Celia’s mission to 
Paris had to do with selecting an appro- 
priate wardrobe for that prospective début. 


ILKS. Velvets. Metallic cloths. Furs. 

Clothes fit for a princess—another Val- 
entine launched in the sea of society. She 
need have no worry as to her social success, 
for Celia would see to that. Momentarily 
her life stretched out ahead of her, safe, 
secure, pleasant. A début. An eventual 
marriage. A home in no way inferior to 
this. 

Idly, but with the quickened interest of 
eighteen, she began to speculate upon the 
identity of the husband who was to share 
that home she could almost see. Some one 
from her own social circle or its equivalent 
—possibly some one she already knew . . . 
Wade Stirling. Henry Pillsbury. Philip 
Amory. Noel—but over Noel Kenyon’s 
name she paused, smiling. 

It would never be Noel. Noel was Lear’s 
friend. Noel was her own friend. But it 
would never be Noel, just because she had 
known him so long and so well. Some un- 
known, coming toward her on the fast- 
moving current of days, but certainly not 
Noel! 

Parkins came in, tapping discreetly. 
“Are you awake, Miss Sidney? Your bath 
is ready, and it’s Sunday morning.” 

Sunday morning, and already eight- 
thirty by the clock on her writing desk, 
and she must be at the breakfast table 
without fail by nine o’clock. 

The room seemed to smile at her in a 
harmony of color as she ran across the 
floor, a slim figure wrapped in a robe of 
hyacinth blue, with two braids of dark 
hair swinging behind her. 

Life, thought Sidney as she ran, had al- 
ways turned a smiling face toward her. 
Smiling governesses. Smiling shopgirls. 
Smiling servants. Everything smiling! She 
had an instant of humility in her realiza- 
tion of how completely destiny had favored 
her. 

A flash of the blue robe flying toward the 
corner of the dainty green and white and 
rose bathroom, then the splash of pine- 
scented water—how she loved bath crys- 
tals, and they were forbidden at school!— 
and presently she was reopening the door, 
pink and smiling, clad in the plain, white- 
silk undergarments Parkins had laid out 
in readiness. 

“It’s good to be home!” she said happily. 

“You'll be late,”” warned Parkins, vigor- 
ously brushing the long, dark hair which 





Rich People 


lay upon the girl’s shoulders in a tumbled 
mass. 

Sidney’s hands were busy with powder, a 
pale lipstick of exotic hue, a crystal bottle 
of scent. 

The rustle of a dress over her head. A 
snap adjusted. Her own smiling comment, 
“How glad I am not to have to wear that 
old blue uniform today!’’ and she was 
ready. 

Outside she stood hesitating in the upper 
hall, a small, dark-haired, dark-eyed girl, 
a little less than eighteen, and pretty in a 
slightly wistful way. Was Lear ready? 
If he came down late, their father would be 
in a cross humor all day, especially with 
Celia not there to coax him into a better 
mood. 

Sidney took a decisive step toward a 
closed door. Rapped imperatively and 
then inserted her head. 

“Lear!” she exploded, at the sight of 
Lear’s uninterrupted slumbers. 

Lear sat up in bed, laughing. “Run 
along, Siddy. I'll be there in time.” 


“You have ten minutes,’’ informed 
Sidney with dignity. 
Breakfast was being served in the 


Italian room, when she had reached the 
lower floor. 

The Italian room had a stone floor, 
heavy crimson hangings, and furniture of 
heavy, carved oak which had been brought 
from abroad. Her father sat in his place 
at the head of the oblong table, a bowl of 
crushed ice containing his fruit already 
before him, and with one hand he was 
drumming restlessly upon the table as he 
waited for the laggards to appear 


N SUNDAY morning, by an inflexible 

rule of the master of the house, the Val- 
entines breakfasted together. Only illness 
or absence served as an excuse for failure 
to appear promptly, and Sidney was im 
mediately concerned to perceive that 
Grandmother, usually first at table, had 
not yet come down. Warned, however, 
by the irritable tappings of her father’s 
short, blunt fingers, she quickened her pace 
and slid into the chair which Welles, the 
butler, noiselessly drew back for her, with 
a murmured greeting. 

“Good morning, Welles. 
mother ill this morning?” 

Welles hesitated. 

“Your grandmother is not ill. She pre- 
fers to breakfast alone this morning,’’ said 
John Valentine sharply from the head of 
the table. ~ 

Sidney’s eves widened. She had a feel- 
ing of calamity impending at this open 
defiance of a hitherté inviolable edict. 
Grandmother’s empty chair waiting. Lear’s 
empty chair waiting. At the foot of the 
table, Celia’s empty chair... 

Sidney sighed. She missed Celia, her 
color and warmth, and the gay flood of 
chatter with which Celia was accustomed 
to leaven the cold formality oi Valentine 
meal hours. 

The massive clock in the hall outside 
struck nine. The restless tapping of John 
Valentine’s hand subsided in a sudden 
grasp of exasperation. Lear surged through 
the doorway. 

“Morning, Dad. Morning, Siddy. Morn- 
ing, Welles,’ he sang out sunnily. 

In a veritable breeze of arrival he slid 
into the chair opposite Sidney’s, a tall, 
handsome boy in his early twenties. 


Is my grand- 





Sidney studied Lear with precisely the 
same humorously comprehending glance 
Celia had been accustomed to give her two 
children, a glance which recognized their 
restive obedience and implored its cop- 
tinuance. 

“He’s a good man, your father, if he 


doesn’t understand us!” 


Again Sidney sighed. 

She and Lear both cared far more for 
Celia than for their father, who was 
gruffly kind and exceedingly generous 
in the way of presents and surprises, but 
who was never gay and laughing, and who 
had never played funny little jokes on 
them. Celia, as they had always called 
their mother, was young and lovely and 
smiling and soft-spoken. Celia looked as 
though she had stepped out of a story 
book. Celia spoke as though she had 
stepped out of a book. She and Lear both 
adored Celia. 

Lear spoke suddenly into the silence 
which had settled upon the breakfast 
table—longingly, with his eyes upon 
Celia’s vacant place. 

“T wish Celia’d come back. She’s been 
gone too long now.” 

For some reason, possibly at a restless 
motion which he made, Sidney’s attention 
was attracted to her father. He had a 
queer grayness, as of agony repressed, and 
a tautness of feature alarming to behold. 
At once she Was oppressed by a nakedness 
of discovery, as though a granite cliff had 
suddenly cried aloud in a hysteria of 
emotion terrifying to behold because of its 
very unexpectedness. Immediately, how- 
ever, he went on with his breakfast with 
a calm power of concentration which was 
apparently a denial of her fleeting im- 
pression. 

Lear was now staring in surprise and 
anxiety at Grandmother’s vacant chair, re- 
peating Sidney’s question, 

“T say—is Gran sick?” 

Again John Valentine answered the 
question, and again Sidney had the shock 
of witnessing repressed emotion turn her 
father’s face into a mask of pain. 

“Your grandmother prefers to breakfast 
alone this morning.” 

“What’s up?” inquired Lear’s eyes of 
Sidney. 


SIDNEY made a slight gesture which re- 
vealed her own ignorance of the situa- 
tion, and the meal proceeded to a decorous 
finish with no further conversation to re- 
lieve its heaviness. 

Welles took finger-bowls of bright crystal 
from a maid witha tray. Set them in place 
circumspectly and withdrew to the pantry 
door in the act of leaving. 

“That will be all, sir?” he inquired. 

“Why—” cried Lear in a tone of sur 
prised discovery, ‘““—there are no Sunday 
papers!” 

Glancing toward the table beside the 
door where papers usually lay in gaily- 
colored Sunday readiness, Sidney saw that 
this was true. The surface of the familiar 
table was bare and empty, and inwardly 
she echoed Lear’s surprised disappointment. 

“That is all, Welles,” said John Valen 
tine evenly. 

Welles disappeared, closing the door t 
the pantry carefully behind him. 

Expectantly Lear and Sidney glanced 
toward their father, awaiting the sign of 
dismissal which would release them to theif 
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way” said the young man in a tone of profound discovery, “I 

don’t believe you've ever kissed anybody before. I’m the first!” 
“You're the first,’”’ Sidney acknowledged. She was not in the least 
ashamed or embarrassed. It was the stranger who was ill at ease 
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own pursuits. Sidney would return to her 
own rooms, perhaps later to take a walk in 
the Park. Lear would take his whistling 
departure for the roadster which already 
awaited him below the flight of stone steps 
leading down from the heavy, wrought- 
iron doors of the Valentine house. Her 
father would take his morning ride in the 
park. Through the window she could even 
now see his chestnut-colored mount stamp- 
ing impatiently at the end of a leading 
rein held by a groom. 

The moment of waiting proionged itself. 
It became evident that John Valentine had 
news to impart which he found difficult to 
put into words. Tiny beads of moisture 
appeared on his forehead. He cleared his 
throat. Drank from a glass lifted in a 
muscular hand which trembled. 

“Your mother .” he said harshly, 
has obtained a divorce in Paris. 
She is no longer my wife.” 

As though in the production of these two 
facts he had exhausted his power of speech, 
he rose from the table with a swift assem- 
bling of limbs and strode from the room. 

“That’s why Gran didn’t come down,” 
guessed Lear astutely. 

Sidney said nothing for a moment, her 
thoughts intent upon her father. 

“How it’s hurting him!” she was think- 
ing. “Oh, dow it’s hurting him, poor dear!” 

After a lingering pause the two went 
slowly from the breakfast room, only to 
pause uncertainly again at the foot of the 
stairs leading upward. Sidney had the 
fantastic impression that somebody lay 
dead in the great house somewhere, pre- 
sumably in Celia’s pretty room. 

“Why—” she said suddenly— 

“Celia won’t be coming back!” 

Exactly, and in some measure 
with the same agony with which 
their father must have perceived 
life in the huge stone house with- 
out Celia, the idea presented itself 
to her children. Aghast, they 
stared at each other in a wordless 
protest. 
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This house, without Celia’s 
ameliorating presence? This 
house, without Celia to stand 
between themselves and _ their 


father’s isolating austerity? Smit- 
ten, they began to ascend the 
steps together by mutual impulse 
which Lear put into words. 

“Let’s go to Gran,” he sug- 
gested. “She'll know what it’s 
all about.” 


RANDMOTHER sat in her 

airy, sunny sitting-room, 
awaiting them. Dressed in a 
black dress, although usually she 
loathed black, as though she also 
felt this to be an occasion for mourning. 
Her white hair was dressed high. Upon 
her left hand sparkled an exquisite ame- 
thyst, the one jewel she permitted her- 
self. Her still creditable feet were clad 
in the daintiest of high-heeled slippers and 
sheer hose. 

Upon a table beside her lay a letter of 
many closely-written pages in Celia’s flow- 
ing handwriting, the i’s dotted carelessly, 
the t’s slashed with flourishes 

“T was expecting you,” she greeted. “I 
suppose your father has told you that our 
family has joined the ranks of the moderns?”’ 
Across the room on a windowseat lay 


Rich People 


the front page of a paper, turned so Sidney 
could read the three-inch headline: 


MRS. JOHN VALENTINE GETS 
DIVORCE IN PARIS 


Fascinated, Sidney’s eyes lingered upon 
the paper in an instant comprehension of 
thousands and thousands of other eyes 
greedily devouring the details of the latest 
sensational Chicago divorce. 

“T had one child,” Grandmother was 
saying bitterly. “I tried to rear her in 
knowledge of the Lord and appreciation of 
duty, but it is evident that I have failed!” 

Lear walked to one of the windows. 
Stood staring out over the tree tops at the 
vista of sand and blue lake in the distance. 

“Can any divorce in Paris make your 
mother less your mother—or no longer 
your father’s wife?’”? demanded Grand- 
mother in angry disdain. 

That, recognized Sidney, was precisely 
her own feeling—that no mere statement 
of separation served to separate Celia from 
them. Regardless of the pronouncement 
of the Paris court, which seemed subtly less 
authoritative because of its remoteness, 
Celia was still their mother and their 
father’s wife. 

Unwillingly, then, she recalled John 
Valentine’s words, spoken in a sort of 
angry amazement, “She is no longer my 
wife.” 

A new problem suddenly presented itself. 
Did Celia’s plan to separate herself from 
her home also include separating them from 
their home? A vista of possibilities imme- 
diately confronted her. Leave the Valen 


PORTRAIT OF 
A LADY 


By Fanny Heaslip Lee 


BECAUSE the world runs on, 
She runs on, too 
Steady, she does whatever is to do 


Ven 

STABBED 1 the heart, she goes 
Straight on her way, 

And if she bleeds, the curious can not say— 


I HEY can not hear the drum 
Beat in her brain rs 
“He’s gone—oh, God—he will not—come—again. 


tine house? Leave their father? Leave 
Grandmother? 

“Does she—are we to go to Celia?” she 
asked very low. 


At the question Lear wheeled from 
where he stood at the window. 

“We'd have to go, wouldn't we?” 
insisted Sidney unhappily. 

“Your mother wishes to be free,” 


informed Grandmother deliberately. **En- 
lirely free, in order to pursue the happiness 
she apparently believes possible only to 
the entirely free. She hopes that I will 
continue on here, provided this arrange- 
ment is satisfactory to your father.” 








A pause. 

“Your father has urged me to rejmain,” 
said Grandmother then, ending thé pause 
of suspense. “I have accepted, b lieving 
it my duty to make amends for my own 
failure to inculcate a proper sense of 
responsibility in Celia.” 

Another pause. 

“You are nice children,” she added 
almost reluctantly. “I should have re. 
fused to abandon you in any case.” 

It was a dismissal, and silently they 
went toward the door. ; ; 

“Celia—” Grandmother was saying, 
“should have been spanked when she 
was a child. She needs a spanking now!’ 

Sidney went to her rooms, driven by an 
urgent need of solitude. Lear went out, 
with what was half a murmur of apology, 
half defiance. 

“This isn’t anything we can dodge, and 
the sooner we face it, the better!” 

She thought, then, of the girls at school, 
and how all this would affect her own 
position. Whispers quickly ended when- 
ever she approached a group of girls. Eves 
quickly averted when she met their curious 
gaze. Tactful girls refraining from men- 
tioning their own mothers and the happen- 
ings of home. An indefinable superiority 
in the manner of other girls, whether they 
meant it or not. 

Never before, in her knowledge of herself 
as a Valentine, had she been open to the 
criticism of the outer world. Never before 
had she been anything but safe and secure 
and happy, with a blithe confidence in 
what the morrow would bring forth. She 

had had no grief. She had had 
no shame. She had had no trouble 
whatever. Everything, as she 
had realized that morning in 
a brief flash of humility, had 
turned a smiling face toward her 

For a long time she lay quietly 
upon the chaise longue, feeling 
very young and very helpless. 
But presently, influenced by the 
same restlessness which had urged 
Lear into action, she arose and 
went across the hall to Celia’s 
bedroom, pushing open the door. 

Cream rugs, very thick. Cream 
walls, exquisitely tinted in panels. 
Green furniture with cunning 
touches of rose and gold. Every- 
where the effect of luxury and 
Celia’s lovely presence. 

With an odd impression of ex- 
pecting to see a ghost, she peeped 
into the immaculate dressing- 

- room where Celia’s clothes were 
hung, and found most of them 
hanging upon padded and per- 
fumed hangers in a vivid rainbow 
of color. 

The pink dress with crystal—Celia had 

worn that the night before she left, at the 
end of the Christmas holidays. Had seemed 
her usual gay, sparkling self at the dinner 
table. Had poked fun at her husband, and 
he had seemed to enjoy her impudence. 

The one person who did not stand in awe of 

him 

Sidney turned away. Glanced into 
Celia’s bathroom with its sunken tub, its 
onyx walls. Her father had given Celia 
everything! 

Going downstairs, she found 
hotly partisan to her father, possibly be- 
cause desertion of (Continued on page 110) 
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“Knowledge of nat- 
ural law has proved 
to be one of the 
most liberating ex- 
periences that 
mortals have ever 
achieved. Every 
time we get our 
hands on a new law, 
we have got our 
hands on a new law- 
abiding force. Im- 
prisoned by law? If 
man is not, why 
should God be?” 





eLigiton’s Desr To 


SCIENCE 


MERICA today is filled with 
echoes of conflict between 
science and religion. Con- 
tinually state legislatures 

make themselves conspicuous either 

by passing or refusing to pass laws 

dealing with the teaching of evolu 

tion, so that even if one were not 

naturally interested in the subject 

one would find it difficult to avoid 

thinking of it. Moreover, even when the 
sense of antagonism between science and 
religion is not publicly exhibited, multi- 
tudes of individuals are acutely conscious 
of it in themselves. Typically religious 
people often resent the characteristic ac 
tivities of science. No sooner are we com- 
fortably settled in a view of the universe to 
W hich our religion has succeeded in adjust- 
ing itself than along comes some newer 
science still and, like a disturbing policeman, 
tells us to move on. That has been hap- 
pening ever since modern science started. 
Today some people are trying to secure 
laws io prevent professors from teaching 


By 
Harry Emerson 
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evolution; in the seventeenth century our 
forefathers in Europe made astronomers 
sign a pledge to teach that comets did not 
return in regular orbits, but came only by 
direct and special volition of God. 

On the other side, many scientists are as 
vexed at religion as religionists can possibly 
be at science. Religious attitudes often 
seem to a scientist utterly absurd. Reli 
gion associates itself with sacred books 
whose abiding principles and truths are 
necessarily expressed in the forms of 
thought of the generations in which the 
books were written; then religion insists 
that those forms of thought, representing 


the science of their time, must be 
eternally believed. In consequence, 
Copernicus and his moving earth, 
or Newton and his gravitation, or 
Darwin and his evolution, or Ein 
stein and his relativity must be ac 
credited to the acceptance of the 
religious by discovering them in the 
book of Genesis. Of course, to a 
scientific mind that is necessarily 
anathema. Many a scientist, therefore, 
says that religion holds up progress, that it 
blinds people’s eyes to facts, that it fathers 
credulity and superstition, and in general 
blockades the forward march of man’s 
mind. 

So the unhappy controversy goes on, and 
printing presses groan with books discuss 
ing the marital difficulties of science and 
religion. The matter becomes a scandal 
Divorce seems at times imminent. Reli- 
gion cries that science is going to make 
materialists of us all and lifts resounding 
slogans of attack, like “God or Gorilla,” 
while science claims (Continued on page 220) 
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The two men looked at each other, and then Stressa, 
glancing at the leading lady, leaning against a door, said, 
“Well, we shall see tonight what a good actress she is” 
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cA Story of Love in 
FIRST of a 
Our New Citizens 


HE Italian theatre of the Lower East 

Side of New York is one of the oldest 

theatres in the city. Long ago, when 

Fourth Street was uptown and Union 
Square out in the country, that theatre had been 
devoted to English plays; shortly afterward, 
only German was heard on its stage, to be fol- 
lowed by Hebrew, Greek, and Chinese. But 
when Napolione Guardia became the owner of 
the historical building, he changed its name, 
and started it on a career of Italian plays, 
ranging from the best to the worst of all times 
and tongues. . 

Signor Guardia, a Corsican, had not boasted 
of family ties to Napoleon Bonaparte while he 
hawked fruit and vegetables on Mulberry Street; 
but when business improved, a little tuft of 
hair appeared over his forehead, the right 
hand was stuck in his vest, the left hand was 
held back under his coat, and the clerks heard 
snappy orders fired at them as he walked up 
and down the grocery store between boxes of 
spaghetti. 

Five years after he had answered the thou- 
sand questions of the inquisitive immigration 
oflicer of Ellis Island, Napolione Guardi was 
the leader of his people, their spiritual adviser, 
their authority on art, on letters and ethics, 
and one of the wealthiest men of the colony. 
In less than ten vears there wasn’t a single 
business, from trucking to grape juice, from 
bridge building to shoe shining, in which the 
great Corsican was not engaged. 

With true Corsican clannishness Signor 
Guardia surrounded himself with all his rela- 
tions; the importance of a position in his  busi- 
ness depended largely on the closeness of re- 
lationship to him. His brothers, his nephews, 
his uncles and brothers-in-law all worked for 
him, were all dependent on him, willing to do 
his bidding. As these people had their own 
relatives to take care of, the power of the Guardia 
clan stretched from Mulberry Street to Harlem, 
to the Bronx, to Brooklyn and Yonkers, and 
extended even “beyond the seas” to Newark 
and Staten Island. 

And suddenly Napolione Guardia found him- 
self with a theatre on his hands. He looked 
upon it at first as a side interest, a bagatelle, 
a pastime. Yet ere long the theatrical business 
so absorbed the ardent Italian that he had but 
little time left for his other interests. ‘To see 
his name and photograph at the top of the red 
posters, “J/ Napoleone del Theatre,” made him 
almost believe that he was a reincarnation of the 
great Napoleon. ; 

When it happened that the attendance fell 
off because of the quality of the plays or other 
reasons, the Corsican looked upon such 4 
thing as a defection of his people, or accused 
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his underlings of betrayal. They trembled when 
he stormed up and down, yelling, ‘‘Traditori”’ 
traitors—to all and sundry. 

However, Napolione Guardia soon realized 
that even in his theatre plays had to be amusing, 
and he began to scout for plays written by others 
than his relatives. 

Thus it happened that the company began to 
rehearse “The Orphan,” a play by Ario Lama, 
and Napolione had to engage a_ well-known 
young Italian actor who had just arrived from 
abroad. The part of the leading lady was given 
to Guardia’s niece, a handsome, fiery girl who 
really had, by a trick of fate, considerable theat- 
rical talent. She had been very successful on 
the Italian stage. Hortense nurtured Broadway 
ambitions which Napolione Guardia encouraged 
—he, the future owner-manager of a hundred 
theatres, by the wedge which this niece of his 
was to drive for him. His appetite, like that of 
his famous countryman, grew while eating. 

Signor Stressa, the swarthy, black-eved young 
Italian star, hailing from Florence, was not bad 
to look at, although he had the physique of a 
wrestler and the shoulders of a longshoreman. 
According to the best of traditions, he clothed 
himself negligently in the loudest garb, sported 
a monocle and a gardenia on the left lapel, and 
Was never without spats, even in the summer. 
He was an actor, and the whole world was made 
to know it at sight of him. 

Napolione Guardia had been warned against 
the artistic temperament of the young man. He 
had been told that Onorio Stressa could not be 
handled like other people. People repeated to the 
great manager slighting remarks made about him 
by the great actor; but such little things did not 
disconcert the great Napoleon, and did not, 
therefore, disconcert Signor Guardia, who felt 
he could bend any man to his will. He needed a 
great actor. The individuality of the man did 
hot matter. Had Bonaparte not disregarded 
Talleyrand’s and Fouché’s treasonable natures 
because he needed their services? 


FTER the first rehearsal of the play, Signor 

A Stressa walked up to the great man, and 
fixing his monocle well in the eye, he asked loudly, 
so that everybody could hear, 

“Signor, am I to play opposite the leading lady 
because she is an actress or because she is your 
niece?’ 

“Because she is both,” the Corsican answered 
looking the insolent one straight in the eve. 

But a great actor like Signor Stressa was not to 
be downed by such a reply. He had allowed his 
monocle to drop from his eye after asking his 
question. He fixed it back more deliberately, 
and looking at all the people who had assembled 
behind the great manager, he said sarcastically: 
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“Everybody here at seven o’clock this evening,’’ announced 
Napolione Guardia. It was the first time Hortense’s 
uncle had come to her rescue, and she wished he hadn't 





be certain; 
t she is your 
wece. Of the 
other, it remains 
to be seen, and 
of that I am a 
better judge!” 
And turning 
his back upon the 
group, he strode 
out of vision be- 
fore any one had 
recovered from 
he amazement 
produced by his 
audacity. 
Signor Guar 
dia made believe 
he h ad not heard 


solent re 


Ss to } 
thers, while his 
niece, Hortense 
whose tears were 
running, was 
stamping her 
feet in the corner 
and vowing ven 
geance. A half 
disrespectful 
phrase would 
have been 
enough to have 
Onorio Stressa 
thrown out on 
the sidewalk 
but such great 
insolence put 
bimon aparwith 
the master. The 
very insolence of 
the man shielded 
im; proved to 
Napolione he 
was not afraid of 
him and had as 
much courage as 
he had. 
The great 
ger had not 
1 long 
e when Hor- 
appeared 
l with 


his 


pwed head and 


tearful eyes, feel 

g responsible 

for the insult 
her uncle had 
‘red. Napo 
motioned 

to her to sit down, and after drumming for 

vhile with his fingers on the table, he told 

ispeta 
to be shown 


shown th 


Signor Stressa will have 
hat we can do. He must be 
t we are Corsicans. We are going 
m that we are every bit as good 

tor as he is. Oh, I know he is a great 
i but so are we. We are Corsicans. 
Chat Florentine fop will soon know what it 
i r Corsican. Go home now. 
part thoroughly Don’t cry. 
we shall rehearse the whole day. 
how soft he wili be in 
Men, like horses, are sub 
hard work. Now, we must make 


now 


, irOUse i 


show vou 


iflernoon 


“You will not leave me. 


You will not desert me. 


Tell me you only wanted to test 


But Stressa shook her off. She was overdoing it. That business was not in the play 


him remember that we are Guardias.” 

And then with the clipped speech of the 
commander, he dismissed his niece. 
home Study Tomorrow 
at ten o’clock . . . Buon giorno.” 

Other business and the details of many 
other engagements demanded Guardia’s 
attention the rest of the day, but he was 
at the theater the following morning at ten 
o'clock. When the great actor finally ar 
rived, Napolione showed him on his watch 
that he was ten minutes late. Rehearsals 
began forthwith, and the contest between 
the two men was on. 

Hortense had not only improved her part 
but she had deepened it so even Signor 


“Go 


Stressa had to admit to himself that she 
did certain things beautifully. Had _ he 
not owed an apology to the Corsican for 
tardiness, his artistic nature would have 
dictated praise for Hortense’s work. How- 
ever, because he had been late, anything 
he might say would be interpreted as an 
attempt to ingratiate himself with Guardia 
by flattering his niece. He had her repeat 
one scene a half-dozen times for the sheer 
pleasure of seeing her work, and also be- 
cause of the chance to make disparaging 
remarks about one thing or another 
Signor Guardia sat in a corner, watched 
what was going on, and understood. While 
scenes were rehearsed in which the princt- 





me, to teach me not to trust others as I have trusted you,’’ Hortense pleaded. 


at all. 


pals did not take part, his niece and Stressa, 
seated on opposite sides of the stage, were 
hiding their feelings under their heavy 
eyelashes, 
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hor Stressa’s blood was made to run 


taster by the girl’s loveliness, the firmness 
ot the lines of her body, the voluptuous 
promises of her eyes, and her beautiful 
hands, which she folded and refolded. 
hough Stressa had made her repeat 
scene alter scene over and again, and had 
made uncomplimentary remarks about her 


manner of walking across the stage, Hor 
tense had been captivated by his booming 
voice and by the powerful arms which he 
threw about her shoulders in one of the love 


But she was a wonderful actress, with great emotional capacity 


scenes of the play. Secretly she admired 
him for his courage in opposing her uncle; 
only a man as sure of his as Napolione 
Guardia was of his position in society 
could have dared what the actor had. 
Rehearsals were held until five o’clock. 
Signor Stressa half realized why the play 
was being gone over again and again, but 
did not grumble once. Though it was in- 
fernally hot, he did not even discard his 
coat, refused to show the slightest sign of 
weariness. Napolione, who had expected 
the great actor to succumb to the work and 
heat of the day, refused to take his coat off. 
When it was called a dav, manager and 
actor looked each other in the eye, as they 


shook hands, saying “Buona 
sera.”’ Napolione stuck his 
right hand in his vest, and 
brought his left hand under 
his coat, as he listened to the 
singing of the departing 
giant. Guardia called Hor- 
tense, who was standing in 
the corner, to his side, 
tapped her on the shoulder, 
and said: 

“You will not disgrace 
me. We have to teach him 
that a Guardia can be as 
good an actor as a Stress 


HAT evening, Signor 

Stressa went to dine at 
one of the Italian restaurants 
in Harlem. 

“Well, Onorio, how goes 
the play?” 

“Very well,” the great 
actor answered to his col 
leagues. 

io mio. I know the 
play. It is a beautiful one, 
and if you had Nina Agulia 
to play opposite you, you’d 
enjoy playing it. But 
Guardia would insist on hav 
ing his niece play the leading 
réle, whether she is an ac 
tress or not. Oh, these Corsi 
cans and the clannishness of 
them!’ 

Stressa opened his mouth 
to defend Hortense and say 
she was a promising actress, 
one who could be trained to 
play a great rdle on the 
Italian stage, but in doing so 
he would have admitted that 
Napolione Guardia was right 
And so Signor Stressa said 

“What can you do when 
shopkeepers meddle with the 
theater? I told him 7 

“Oh, yes,” a friend inter 
rupted, “the whole colony 
knows what you told him.” 
And putting a_half-dollar 
piece in his eye to imitate 
the monocle, the friend re 
peated word for word the 
bon mot of 
“That she is your niece, you 
may\ be certain 

Then the two and a num- 
ber of others who had 
thronged about the table be- 
gan to laugh loudly. After 
a few glasses of wine, the 
editor of the Italian news- 
paper remarked that that 

phrase was equal to any of the stinging 
phrases of Oscar Wilde and D’Annunzio 
Back in his rooms, the actor regretted 
the fun he had had on Hortense’s account. 
He despised himself for having succumbed 
to the seduction of clap-trap, of a clever 
saying, at the expense of somebody who 
deserved much better. Whatever Guardia 
was, his niece was not responsible, and she 
did not lack talent. There was a touching 
quiver in her voice, and it was pleasant to 
feel her response to his love-making. She 
was intelligent and caught eagerly at 
everything he said to her. Though un 
schooled, she was a natural born actress. 
The whole (Continued on page 


Onorio Stressa. 
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VERY human being has two 
EK fundamental needs, work and 

love: the full use of one’s 
powers to do and one’s capacity to 
feel. Both men and women have 
these twin needs, and no life is happy 
which does not offer scope for their 
fulfilment. 

Most children begin with these 
needs fully supplied. Parental love 
enfolds them with its complete pro- 
tection, and their play, which is 
really work to them, provides for the 
second necessity. When there is but 
one child, parental love is apt to be 
extreme, providing too soft a cushion 
against the buffets of life, and too 
much concentration of feeling. When 
there are several children in the same 
family, the conditions are better. 

The unconscious love of the children for 
each other, and the affection of the parents 
equally warm but less solicitous than when 
there is only one, make an ideal environ- 
ment for the child on this side of his nature. 

There is a danger, however, when there 
are several children, which most parents 
fail to estimate with due seriousness. This 
is favoritism or special preference for one 
child over the others. Although even 
moderately wise parents try to conceal their 
preference and usually think they are suc- 
cessful, it is a serious matter for the child 
who feels it does not receive its share of 
father’s or mother’s affection. Nearly 
every one, even a little child, is sensitive to 
impressions and gathers from the atmos- 
phere little waves of feeling which are not 
expressed. Sometimes a very slight prefer- 
ence, shown only in a positive way, by 
special endearments to one child, gives an- 
other the sense of neglect and of extreme 
inferiority. Curiously enough, most chil- 
dren accept normally and naturally the 
fact that they are not pretty or clever and 
find something in their own inner life 
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eAn Analysis of the Love- 


which compensates them, but sensitive 
souls receive injuries which are lasting and 
account for many of the neuroses that 
baffle the physicians in later life. 

Since liking and loving are not matters of 
reason but of spontaneous feeling, it is 
difficult to know how to avoid showing 
this “favorite’’ feeling if it really exists, 
but it is obvious that parents must use 
great control and make their preference, 
if they have one, as imperceptible as 
possible. 

Family love, including that of grand- 
mothers, aunts, and uncles, suffices a child 
until twelve or thirteen. Then a strong 
instinct develops for firm friendships of 
the same sex—boys with their “gangs,” 
and girls with their chums and crowds. 
Children of this age, since they follow 
their feelings and use little reason or re- 
flection about the object of their affection, 
are capricious and often cruel in the way 
they take up and drop their friends, or for 
no apparent reason leave one child en- 
tirely outside the group. While older 
people should not interfere too much with 


these friendships, a word or two quietly 
dropped, when some patent injustice is 
being perpetrated, will often swing the 
attitude around and set the matter right. 

The next normal period of affectional 
life is for ideals and for heroes and heroines 
of romance and history. This stage of de- 
velopment no child should miss, but in 
our rushing modern life, where the home 
quarters are often small, children are 
thrown too much into the life of their 
elders, and the opportunity for quiet read- 
ing is, I fear, frequently lost, to the great 
detriment of the ideals of later life. This is 
a wonderful time to attach the youthiul 
mind with passionate devotion to great 
causes, and to set such high standards ol 
honor, truth, and beauty that the second- 
rate will not make an appeal later. 

The longer this phase can be made to 
continve, the better from many points ol 
view, but in good time, perhaps at eighteen 
and even earlier in girls, and twenty or 4 
little later in boys, their whole beings nor 
mally turn toward romance. Their minds 
are possessed with ideas of the perfect love 
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Life Every One Should Live 


and the perfect mate. That the legitimate 
dream of every one of us is so seldom ful- 
filled is, of course, due to the fact that there 
are so few even quasi-perfect human beings 
that two of them seldom appear at the 
same place at the same time, and yet the 
wonder is that with all our imperfections 
there do exist so many happy marriages 
and delightful homes. 

A normal happy marriage is founded 
upon the union of two persons with reason- 
ably good dispositions, who take a long 
view of life, know how to make sacrifices 
and subordinate the less to the greater, and 
think alike upon the fundamental things of 
living. If they do not think alike, they 
should have enough tolerance to think 
differently with good temper, although this 
sa makeshift and never equals the hap- 
piness of those who are truly congenial in 
thought. Add to this the subtle chemistry 
which makes physical attraction, and there 
fesults a real union of souls with all the 
conditions for founding a home that is like 
4 garden—a place of peace and beauty 
With growing things about. It is this of 


which every girl and boy dreams whether 
consciously or subconsciously, but sadly 
few are definitely preparing themselves 
for their side of the partnership. 

At the practical end, the part of the man 
is to provide the livelihood for the family, 
and the part of the woman is to establish 
and keep the home, to expend most of the 
family income, and to give the daily and 
hourly care to the children. On the spiri 
tual side each must bring affection not 
satiated, together with something of the 
awe and wonder that all poets feel when 
they speak of love; strength to meet life’s 
adversities which come to even the most 
blessed of fortune, and sweetness of dis- 
position and understanding, to make the 
journey together a truly happy one. 

Not one of these necessary conditions of 
a happy marriage comes by natural in 
stinct. Just as the man must learn his 
craft and serve his apprenticeship in it be- 
fore he can possibly be worth enough to 
any one else to earn the family livelihood, 
so the woman must learn her part of the 
task by careful study and practise. We are 











It is “‘attraction” that holds 
the stars in their orbits, and 
by the operation of the same 
law we gravitate together in 
social groups, drawn closer 
and closer in spite of misun- 
derstandings and repulsions 


in a historical era where for the 
first time, and I hope the last, many 
women enter upon marriage without 
the smallest preparation for their 
future duties. In the old days of the 
home-factory, each girl learned all 
its skills as a matter of course, as 
soon as she completed her rudimen- 
tary education, and even long before. 
Nowadays, with housekeeping made 
almost invisible by labor-saving de- 
vices of all kinds, many a girl busy 
with school, college, and possibly an 
interesting job, knows nothing of the 
still necessary processes until she 
learns them painfully through ex- 
perience after marriage. This is all 
wrong and is one of the causes why 
many marriages, which start out 
with promise, end in disaster. Many 
young people supplied generously with 
money during their school and college days, 
spending freely upon their own pleasure 
everything they earn, and without even an 
elementary training in budget-making and 
proportionate expenditures, find the finan- 
cial burden of a family more than they can 
endure; and yet it is all a fascinating game if 
the rules have been well learned and there 
is enough self-control and far-sightedness 
to follow them. The delightful feeling of 
“playing at housekeeping” which all young 
married people have:in the first months of 
the new ménage can be kept up indefinitely, 
if the wolf of worry and need is kept from 
the door by wise planning and distribution 
of income—no matter how small that in- 
come is. 

The spiritual side also needs careful 
cultivation. Of course, the development 
of strength and courage, generosity, 
thoughtfulness and understanding, is a 
preparation for life in general and not 
simply for marriage, but many young 
persons seem to think these virtues hardly 
worth the effort (Continued on page 274) 






HE Leopard Queen was Maxtla’s Em- 

press, and yet she was a slave. Her 
wild, tempestuous beauty had captured 
the heart of the King, but beauty alone 
could not hold his favor or his love. She 
clung grimly to the high pinnacle of power 
to which she had risen so breathlessly 
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eA Story Out of the 


Mises of Time, Showing that Even Then a Woman 
Would Risk her Life for Love 


N THA1 wide-flung, shambling 
haughty city that is the modern 
City of Mexico, you will find 
scant trace of the Golden Empire 
that Cortez conquered, or the glory 
that was Tenotitlan. Gone are the 
nighty teocallis, those great pyramids 
of stone upon whose summits burned altar 
fires to vengeful Aztec gods. Gone are the 
palaces, and the canals down which flow- 
ered barges came floating. Gone are the 
very vestiges of ancient grandeur, blotted 
mut by the fanatical hand of the Con- 
queror and the still more pitiless tread of 
Time. 

In Chapultapec Park, which means 
‘The Place of Grasshoppers,” one may find 
a lingering trace of the ancient things that 
were, a trace so tenuous and fragile that it 
is no more than a perfume carried by the 
wind and soon lost in empty spaces. There 
the huge old trees, bearded with moss, 
decrepit with decay, stand today as they 
stood in the time of Moctezuma, the 
Emperor, when he paced wearily the 
flowered labyrinths of his garden, knowing 
himself to be the Spaniard’s prisoner. 

In the great museum are relics of the 
empire that was old when America was yet 
unborn. But they are cold as stone is cold. 
The breath of life has long since passed 
from them. Only here and there, in the 
painted slabs that once adorned a temple 
or a palace, one finds the hint of an age- 
old legend, an exploit of valor, or a death- 
less love. Queer, distorted figures sur- 
rounded by columns of hieroglyphs, crude, 
fantastic scenes done without proportion 
or background, yet holding in their cryptic 
hands the record of loves and lives of other 
umes. From such a source, as well as 
ancient writings, is the following legend 
drawn. A legend full of somber shadows 
such as greed and cruelty cast, but splashed 
across with the pale, pure fire of love which 
the moonlight kindled. A legend that is 
more than fantasy, for history itself con- 
firms it. History itself gives the name of 
the Queen who all her life was a slave, and 
Veils with brief, prosaic statements the bar- 
baric glamour of the tale. 

She was Maxtla’s Queen, he whom they 
called in Mexitli “the Usurper.”” The 


By Emma- 
Lindsay Squier 


fortunes of war had made of her country a 
conquered province, and fate had smiled 
grimly and tossed her down before the 
conqueror’s feet, first to be his slave, and 
then his Empress. 

He was cruel and gloomy, this Maxtla, 
the Usurper. By treachery he had slain 
the aged king of the land of Mexitli, and 
had made a savage attempt upon the life of 
the youthful prince. Frustrated in this, he 
assumed the reins of government, and the 
rightful heir to the throne became a 
hunted outcast in the barren mountains 
that hemmed in the fertile valley. 

Well did Maxtla, the Usurper, know that 
his power hung heavily upon a slender 
thread. Well did he know that while the 
Prince of Texcoco lived, the nation held its 
breath, hoping for his return. And thus it 
was that Nezcoyotl, the poet prince, he 
whose songs of love and valor had found 
lodgment in every heart in the land of 
Mexitli, was tracked and baited and 
hunted like a wild beast of the monte. 
Magnificent rewards were offered for the 
capture of his person. Wealth and honor 
awaited the man who would drag him, a 
bound and helpless captive, into the pres- 
ence of the King. Yet somehow he was 
never caught. The love and loyalty of a 
down-trodden people were greater even 
than their fear of the pitiless usurper. Al- 
ways a warning word managed to reach 
him ahead of the pursuing soldiery, and 
he, like the mountain fox whose name 
he bore, slipped out of the toils spread 
around him and vanished into the fast- 
nesses of the mountains and the wilderness. 

And so through the vears to the number 
of seven, the Prince Nezcoyotl was free, 
although an outcast. And through the 
years to the number of seven the woman 
whom they called “the Leopard Queen” 
was Maxtla’s Empress, and yet she was a 
slave. In the beginning it was her wild, 
tempestuous beauty that had captured the 


heart of the King. But beauty alone 
could not hold his favor or his love 
And she who had risen so breathlessly 
to the high pinnacle of power, clung 
grimly to the swaying eminence lest 
she herself be cast down and trampled 
underfoot. 

“The Leopard Queen,” she was called 
because of the spotted cloak of skins she 
wore; because of the unsmiling stare that 
was in her great dark eyes; and because of 
the caged animals she kept in a secret part 
of the palace grounds, savage assistants in 
orgies of punishment and vengeance she 
devised to delight the King. It was said 
of her: 

“When she frowns, men lose their lives 
But when she smiles, the gods hide thei 
faces in horror.” 

Seven years! 
can slave was Maxtla’s Empress. 
Queen of Mexitli. Yet upon a night of 
moon-drenched beauty, a night made 
drowsily fragrant by jasmine and nardos 
flowers adorning themselves with dew, the 
little Leopard Queen stood on the carved 
terrace of a white, moon-silvered pool in 
the palace yard and stared moodily at the 
luminous tracery in the petal-strewn water 
at her feet. The moon was mirrored there, 
a gently-weaving, distorted ball of silver 
cut across by the swift dart of small, golden 
fishes. Her own face was mirrored there, 
too, a dark, slender oval with full red lips 
like a smear of wine, and eyes that for all 
their blackness had a spark of moon fire in 
them. The perfumed cloud of her heavy 
hair fell almost to her feet. The long 
strands were tasseled with scarlet feather 
tufts and strings of glittering emeralds. 
From her head a fantastic tower of sacred 
quetzal plumes and blazing rubies flung a 
vague, dancing aura of shadows against the 
glittering reflection in the water. Across 
her shoulders was thrown a leopard cloak, 
richly lined with softest down and buckled 
at the throat with diamonds. The sandals 
upon her slim, brown feet were set with 
jewels that might have ransomed her na- 
tive land of Chalca. 

And yet the little Leopard Queen stared 
at the water with eyes that were somber 
with foreboding. Her fingers 2sowly 


She who had been a Chal 
The 


crushed a white nardos to fragrant shreds 
and let the bruised petals drift down into 
the weaving moon-silver of the pool. For 
she, who had balanced so insolently, yet 
so precariously, on the narrow ledge of 
power, now felt from below her the cold, 
hungry wind of annihilation. He whom 
once she had twisted as wax into whatever 
mood she pleased, had turned from an 
adoring lover into a snarling, satiated 
tyrant whose threats grew daily more 
ferocious, more imminent. 

That outlawed prince, son of the slain 
king, was to blame for all this, she re- 
flected bitterly. The fool who would not 
submit to capture; who, in his hidden lair 
somewhere out on the wild monte, was an 
ever-increasing menace to the usurped 
power of Maxtla, an _ ever-increasing 
menace to her own safety—ves, to life it- 
self. For under all of Maxtla’s increasing 
savagery, his cheated rage which vented 
itself upon the woman he once had loved to 
idolatry, was the fear that sometime the 
Prince of Tezcoco would return. Would 
steal secretly down from the mountains to 
the city across the lake that still preserved 
its independence and awaited only the 
coming of the true heir of Mexitli to start 
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“Come,” he said gently, “‘we go together.’ 


She slipped her hand into 


dawn burst up through her heart and mind, pitilessly illumin- 


up into 
rebellion. 

Her fingers closed spasmodically upon 
the bruised stalk of flowers. Would that 
her hands were about his throat—so! 
What would she not girs to see him suff 
horribly, endlessly, while she lay back on 
her feather couch, fanned by plumes of 
crimson and gold, and laughed with 
Maxtla, once more secure in his power— 
and hers! 

Suddenly the clamor of feet and voices 
shattered her brooding solitude. Soldiers 
were hurrying through the garden toward 
the open, lighted portals of the palace. 
The Queen stopped them with a sharp- 
voiced command. 

“Silence, fools! The King sleeps! 
must not be disturbed this night!” 

The soldiers came to a disordered halt, 
breathless, trembling. 

“Royal Lady,” the captain ventured, “we 
have mighty news for the Lord Maxtla.” 

“Then give it to me, that I may judge. 
The King will not be gentle with those 
who rouse him from slumber.” 


dangerous and 


overwhelming 


He 


“Royal Lady—’” the captain’s voice was 
eager despite his fear, ‘we have captured 
that arch-enemy of the Lord Maxtla—that 
outlawed prince who has been a thorn in 
the King’s heart—we have taken as 4 
prisoner the Lord Nezcoyotl, Prince of 
Tezcoco!”’ 

The little Leopard Queen made a sound 
in her throat, half-savage, half-ecstatic. 
Here was news indeed! News that would 
flow like soothing oil into Maxtla’s chafed, 
ferocious soul, giving to him triumph, and 
to her safety. 

But safety—ah, that was not enough. 
She who had been supreme in the land ol 
Maxitli could not endure the mere toler- 
ation of a tyrant who once had been her 
fawning ador In some way she must 
turn this marvel of good fortune to het 
own uses; make of it a weapon to thrust 
down the inevitable loss of power and 
life ‘ 

“Thou hast done well,” she said with 
slow graciousness. Her mind was hotly 
pursuing fugitive thoughts and plans. 
“And where hast thou imprisoned this 





nis. His flesh was as ice against hers. 


Then suddenly a tumultuous 


ating all that which the moonlight had dimmed with its glamour 


beggar prince who dared defy the Lord 
Maxtla?”’ 

“In the small cage, Royal Lady, that is 
surrounded by the lairs of the leopards.” 
_ “It is well,” she said again. “He will not 
live to boast of escape this time, as he has 


before in song and story. Go now and 
station thy men as guards around the 
cages with hidden springs, and beware lest 
thy unwary feet release one of the hungry 
beasts. Thou shalt have wine with which 
to make merry.” 

_The soldier lifted his voice timidly. 
“The message to the King—” 

She stamped her foot with sudden fury. 
“Go, thou dog, obey me without question! 
I myself will bear this news to the Lord 
Maxtla, And hearken, thou shalt say 
that it was at my command and through 
my keen wits that this hunted prince was 
captured. The man who denies it shall be 
thrown to the leopards. Dost thou under- 
stand me?”’ 

a rhe man cringed away, sick with terror. 

It shall be so said, Roval Lady,” he 
mumbled. “Thy will is our law.” 


With an imperious wave of her hand she 
dismissed them and stood alone once 
more, her brows drawn together in deepest 
thought. 

She went slowly toward the palace, the 
spotted leopard cloak dragging behind her. 
The moonlight struck strange glints of 
light from the rubies that banded her 
dark hair and from the diamond buckle 
at her throat. 

Her eyes were hard, searching, restless. 
Some new and exquisite torture she must 
devise to inflict upon this captured prince, 
something that would delight Maxtla’s 
jaded senses and make him once more her 
slave. 

Slowly she came into the gteat banquet 
hall, where painted gods grinned down 
from the walls upon the revelry of kings, 
where the perfumed rushes still blazed 
from .heir turquoise sockets, where the 
staleness of burned-out incense hung in a 
fetid haze. 

The little Leopard Queen stood motion- 
her nostrils twitching. Then as 
delicately as a cat she picked her way 


less, 


through the foulness of debauched gran- 
deur to the royal couch where, in a 
heavy stupor, lay Maxtla, the King, the 
tyrant. 

She stood regarding his coarse, mottled 
face, and there came into her eyes a look 
which few had ever seen—a look of loathing 
so fierce and deep-rooted that it changed 
the youthful oval of her countenance into 
the hardness of a copper mask. It was not 
wine alone that made him sleep so soundly. 
These others, these lords of the realm, 
would waken presently. But he would 
sleep on until the sun was high. Within 
the hollow of a huge ring upon her finger 
she carried the secret; a liquid so rare, so 
potent, that with a kiss it could deaden the 
brain and the senses. Its use was still un- 
known in the land of Mexitli. In her own 
far land, the land of the Chalcans, she had 
learned the secret of the drug, its uses, and 
the mode of protection against it. One 
must not breathe while it was smeared upon 
the lips. For with the slightest intake of 
breath came oblivion. A dangerous drug, 
and useless save in desperate cases, such as 
this. Her eyes were hard, bitter points of 
black light as she considered to w hat far 
depths she had (Continued on pase 143) 
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a perfect medieval palace in the city 
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cA ‘Potpourri of 
PLEASURE 


Fragrant -Memories of Delightful Spots Across the Wide Blue Ocean 


EAR ELsIE: 

Your letter, which begins with 
a question and continues with a 
request, before me. “Do 
you never,’ you ask, “go anywhere or do 
anything, when you are on your travels, 
merely for the pleasure of going or doing? 
And if so, will you not write me about those 

places and pastimes?” 

Your question is natural; vour request is 
flattering It is true—to answer the ques 
tion first—that of late vears I have always 
traveled with a purpose. I should be the 
last to deny that I have derived pleasure 
from traveling—sometimes more, some 
times less, but always a good deal. That, 
however, has been incidental; and when 
the purpose for which I have traveled has 
been fulfilled, there is generally no time, 
and often no strength, left with which to 
undertake excursions primarily for plea 
sure. But once in a while I do manage to 
wedge them in; and since vou have asked 


lies 


By FRANCES 
PARKINSON 
KEYES 


me to tell you about these for once, rather 
than about conferences and causes and 
great personages, let me make a potpourri 
of pleasures for you, just as our grand- 
mothers used to put into those blue haw- 
thorn jars which they kept in their white 
paneled parlors every sweet-smelling leaf 
and petal which they could collect; drying 
them in the sun, savoring them with salt, 
spicing them with cloves. How I used to 
love, when I was a little girl, to lift the 
cover of such a jar and feel the rush of 
aromatic perfume in my face! So I still 
love to lift the cover of the hawthorn jar 
of scented memories—memories savored 
with salt and spiced with clove! And I am 





more glad than I can tell you that you wis) 
to share this joyful experience with me 
Let us begin with Budapest. I went! 
Vienna with a purpose—to see Monsignot 
Seipel, the great Chancellor of Austria 
and having seen him, and other dignitants 
as well, there were a few days left before! 
must push on to Lausanne for the purpos 
of attending the World Conference © 
Faith and Order—not many, but enoug! 
for a visit to Budapest. So we got up ver 
early in the morning—the three boys ané 
I—and took the river steamer, for all our 
lives we had been told that the only’ 
way to make the journey was by boat dov 
the beautiful blue Danube. Here, ala 
disillusionment awaited us! The Danube 
is not blue; it is a dirty brown; and for4 
long time it winds its sluggish way throug! 
nondescript country which, though ferti 
is so flat and lifeless that it rouses no 


thusiasm. Moreover, the steamer W% 
woul 


such a wretched little boat that it 















have taken a river in Paradise to 


make us enjoy the trip in spite of it. 
The food was uneatable, and three 


hungry boys deprived of nourishment 


for twelve hours are not ideal 
traveling companions. The 
filth was beyond anything we 
have ever seen, even in much- 
maligned China. I shall not 
tell vou of these conditions in 
detail, for I know they do not 
make agreeable reading, but 
I do want to tell you enough 
so that you will realize that 
my traveling vision is clear, 
that I do not see everything 
through rose-colored glasses. 
Then, if I say a trip is delight- 
ful, you will know that it really 
is; if I say a city is beautiful, 
you will be convinced that it 
must be. And you must never 
imagine that I am complain- 
ing: even into a jar of pot- 
pourri a thorn may sometimes 
slide with a roseleaf; but the 
rose smells all the sweeter 
after you have pricked your 
fingers. 


And so it was with the journey 
down the Danube: the dome of the 
cathedral of Eszergom, rising above the 
pillars of its portico, which in turn sur- 
mounts an ancient wall facing the river- 
front, was so superb that the weary hours 





























which passed before we first caught siz1t The beautiful 
of it, were almost forgotten in the first Ministry of Fi- 
glimpse of it. The afternoon sky was a nance Building, 
translucent green behind this great dome, in Budapest 


but when we got as far as Visegrdd, it had 
turned to crimson, and the high, crumbling 


The Féte des 
Vignerons, in 


walls which seem to creep up its tower- Vevey, is a mag- 


crested Varhegy (castle-mount) like a great _nificent spectacle 


Photograph by Henry W. Keves, 
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serpent, and the splendid ruins of its 
ancient battlements, were dyed with 
gorgeous color. ‘Then, as the dusk 
deepened to ultramarine, little twin- 


kling lights appeared on the 
campers’ tents drawn up be- 
side the rushing river. By and 
by larger lights in larger num- 
bers began to sparkle, glowing 
from every side and lacing the 
current like a jeweled cord, 
and we realized that we had 
come to our journey’s end, 
that the jeweled cords shone 
from the bridges connecting 
Buda with Pest. There was 
the inevitable confusion and 
delay in landing, the swift jolt- 
ing (Continued on page 190) 






In the Middle Ages, Les 
Baux was a placeof pomp 
and power, where Queen 
Jeanne held her famous 
Court of Love; of its 4000 
people only 80 remain 
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HE grass was 
tender green 
for it was 
spring along 
the bayous of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 
The grass was tender 
green, and the sky 
was tender blue. The 
sun lay over the lawn 
of the old Thorndyke 
Mansion like a gold 
brocaded textile, and 
tattered out on the 
willow boughs by the 
water. That day at 
the Thorndyke Man- 
sion meant love, and 
love meant every 
thing. It meant the 
love of God for the 
gorgeous scene he had 
set for the beautiful 
drama of life. It 
meant the delicate 
love of flower and bee 
and bird. But most 
of all it meant, that 
moment in that Man 
sion, the love of its 
young mistress, Miss 
Carrie Thorndyke, 
and John Lewellyn 
Montgomery. 

They had gone 
down the bayou 
where they were sure 
no one would see 
them. For the Man- 
sion had a thousand 
eyes. 

“Mr. John” had 
just come back from 
a trip up North. So 
he rode right over to 
midday dinner and 
surprised Miss Car- 
rie. Old Colonel 
Thorndyke was away 
up in Maryland at 
the horse races with 
Mr. John’s father, 
old Colonel Mont- 
gomery. And Miss 
Matilda Thorndyke 
had been an invalid 
up in the big sunny 
room of the 
Thorndyke Mansion 
for two long years. 

So Miss Carrie and 
Mr. John had dined alone today Phe 
darkies had hurried to set out the dinner 
in the great, high-wainscoted dining 
room, instead of in the small, sunny room 
at the side of the house, where Miss Carri 
and her uncle ate on ordinary occasions. 
At the doorway, unexpectedly seeing the 
big dining-room set, Miss Carrie started 
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east 


to ask Ole John Quincy, the butler, why 
the change had been made. But she rea 
lized in time that the darkies had sensed 
that this was a state occasion, a state oc 
casion with just her and John Lewellyn! 
And the darkies had acted accordingly. 
Darkies always sense the deeps of life. 
And everybody in the dining-room—which 


PRIDE 


meant Ole John Quincy, his two stalwart 
grandsons, Humidor and Thermos and 
Clementina, the soot-blac k, Topsy he aded, 
wall-eyed water girl, saw the way Mr 
John looked at Miss Carrie. By the time 
the deep-dish, luscious-purple pie was 
served, with cubes of yellow cheese, and 
cofiee in the little, thin, white cups, 48 





The Story of a 
Man's Will 


bia k as Clementina’s face, the news of the 


wa, Mr. John looked had got around the 
whole plantation. 


The news had got down to the quarters, 
out to the cornfield, and across the cree 
to the cleared land. And Jim-Tom, the 
Colonel's jet-black joc key, said he knew it, 
too, away up there in Laurel, Maryland, 


Woman's Won't and a 


By Claudia Cranston 


with the horses. He said it “come to him” 
as he was half asleep under a tulip tree. 

It went in a sort of song without words, 
that news about Miss Carrie and Mr. John, 
in that occult way vital news travels be 
tween darkies everywhere, between coast 
and coast of Africa, or field and field of a 
Southern plantation, But it must always 


Miss Carrie 
cameincold 
like alabaster, 
but when she 
saw Miss Ma- 
tilda standing 
there to repre- 
sent the Thorn- 
dykes, she 
walked proud- 
ly up to the 
receiving line 


be some 
message of 
emotions, of sor- 
row or of joy, of 
death or birth or 
love. And love 
arries easiest of 
all, a powerful, 
invisible _ vibra- 
tion to which 
“stone walls do 
not a prison make 
nor iron bars a 
cage.”’ 

But though the 
leaves may have 
whispered the 
message of love 
to the Thorn 
dyke darkies, and 
the darkies to the 
leaves, the white 
folks had to be 
told in words. So 
the minute Aunt 
Mirandy had sent 
the dessert into 
the dining-room, 
she labored up 
the back stairs to 
Miss Matilda 
And though Miss 
Matilda knew 
that Aunt Mi- 
randy took those 
steps of late 
years only under 
the urge of life or 
death, the white 
woman was not 
clairvoyant 
enough to know 
which it was now, 
until Aunt Mi 
randy spoke. 

At the sound of 
the billowing ne- 
gress coming up 
the stairs, brush- 
ing the walls as 
she came, Miss 
Matilda sat up 
quickly on the 
chaise longue by 
the window. Her 
heart beat fast; 
the scarf fell from 
her shoulders. 

“Tell me quick, 
Aunt Mirandy!” 
she cried. “Tell me! Has anything hap- 
pened to Colonel Thorndyke?”’ 

“No’m. fo Miss Carrie and Mistuh 
John.”’ 

“Ves? What?” 

“Mistuh John Lewellyn Montgomery he 
ain’t et but two mouffuls uv mah cawn 
frittuhs, an’ one chicken laig.”’ 


great 
the 
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Miss Matilda’s thin cheeks flushed. Her 


blue eves twinkled. Miss Matilda was a 
charming invalid. She laughed now, a 
happy little laugh. For if it was not death 
Aunt Mirandy had come to report; it was 
life. 

“Well, well, Aunt Mirandy,” was what 
she said. “The Yankees must have fed Mr. 
Tohn well.” 

“No’m. He’s thin ez a rail.” 

Then Aunt Mirandy told the tale, told 
the song without words as only a darky 
could hear the song sung, or tell it. Mr. 
John arriving unexpectedly an hour ago— 
his horse all lathered—the horse his father 
had said nobody was to touch. Miss Carrie 
on the front gall’ry reading. Miss Carrie’s 
face turning pink like a peony, and the 
book falling on the floor. Mr. John slipping 
off his father’s blooded mare and running 
up the walk—before the stable boys got to 
the mare’s head. 

The mare jumping the pasture bars and 
off down the lane—with three stable boys 
after her—and Mr. John not even looking 
over his shoulder! 

Mr. John and Miss Carrie not saying a 
word—close to each other, just looking at 
each other, not seeing everybody on the 
plantation sticking heads out of doors and 
windows, not hearing the mare out of the 
lane and pounding on the highway, all the 
field hands out and after. 

Miss Carrie and Mr. John just standing 
close, and looking into each other’s eyes. 
And Aunt Mirandy and Ole John Quincy 
hurrying to take the dinner out of the little 
dining-room, and put it on the great 
mahogany table in the big dining-room! 

“So you took the dinner and 
set it in the big dining-room!”’ ex- 
claimed Miss Matilda, full of ad 
miration. “How did you think 
quick enough to do that?” 

“Think? Nevah thunk. Nevah 
thunk a’tall, Miss Matilda. Jes 
knowed,” answered Aunt Mi 
randy. “Thinkin’ ain’t nevah hep 
nobody yit. Me an’ John Quincy 
jes nachelly knowed it wuz a social 
’casion.”’ 

And under Miss Matilda’s ad 
miring, brimming eyes, Aunt 
Mirandy mumbled again: 

“An’ he ain’t et nuff to keep a 
bird alive. Why, Mistuh John 
Lewellyn Montgomery done et 
mos a whole chicken at a meal 
hetefo. Ah uster plum dread see- 
in’ dat boy come at mealtimes.” 

“Where are Miss Carrie and 
Mr. John now?” asked Miss 
Matilda. She had the thirst for 
details of one who lives life 
vicariously. 

“Dey’s goin’ walk down by de 
bavou when dinnah is ovah. An’ 
I done ketch dat black Lewellyn 
Johnson Lee wif a spyglass.” 


“With a spyglass? Why, Aunt 
Mirandy, how awful!” 
“Yes’um tis. "Tis so. Little black 


Lewellyn done name aftah Mistuh John 


Lewellyn, so he splain he oughter have 
rights to watch! But I done took de spy 
glass, an’ send him to run de flyin’ jinny 


in de back patch. 

Miss Matilda looked out at the big open 
window beside her. “Aunt Mirandy!” she 
exclaimed excitedly, “that black Lewellyn 
has not gone near the flyin’ jinny. 


Pride 


He’s in the top of the big oak with the 
spyglass.”’ 

Aunt Mirandy disappeared faster than 
her weight warranted, leaving Miss Ma- 
tilda squeezing her hands together and 
laughing. Presently she saw Ole John 
Quincy and his two dining-room grand- 
sons slip out across the lawn to the foot of 
the big oak. One grandson began shin- 
ning, on business of social importance, up 
the tree. 

And if all this merely vicarious love 
caused the vibrations to bracelet the great 
Thorndyke plantation, and to branch out 
like lavender lightening away up to Laurel, 
Maryland, where the Colonel’s Jim-Tom 
jockey was sleeping under a tulip tree, what 
was the paradise of love in which Miss 
Carrie and John Lewellyn Montgomery 
wandered down by the bayou? 

She looked so lovely John Lewellyn 
dared not touch her at first. Cannily he 
led her on deeper and deeper into the fra 
grant, dense shadows of the forest. But 
when he had her there, all to himself, 
where he had planned to crush her in his 
arms, he dared not touch her. She was so 
fragile and fine. He felt she would be in his 
arms like one of the tiniest, blue-petaled 
primroses in his hand. 

And also there was the Thorndyke pride 
to be reckoned with. Looking at Miss 
Carrie hungrily, so close to her a bit of 
floating organdy from her frock blew up 
and brushed his shoulder, and sent a warm 
thrill all over his face, he was still conscious 
of that Thorndyke pride. In the men of the 
family that quality was a frank arrogance. 
In the women it amounted to a distinctly 


A SONG FROM 
SORROW 


By Grace Noli Crowe 


OvT of my sorrow I shall make a song 
So beautiful that other griefs will cease 
If one but listen, silently and long, 

I promised him my song will bring him peace 
One clear high note of faith, one note of cheer 
And one of courage flung against the sky, 
But not one tremulous low note of fear, 
And not one muted, agonizing cry. 


Ou, I shall make my song a thing of light. 
The darkness only can put forth a star, 
So out of sorrow, deeper than the night, 
A song shall lift that men will hear afar, 
And listening with faces, eager, glad, 
Will say, “Where is the sorrow that we had?” 


felt hauteur with strangers, and a sort of 
‘nobility obliges’? even with friends. 

John Lewellyn smiled down upon Miss 
Carrie now at the thought of her holding 
him off this way, with that Thorndyke 
pride. Even though she had already 
whispered “yes,” when he had proposed 


to her, back there on the gallery before 
dinner. 
But how to get her, now she was his, was 


the question. She stood beside him by the 
bayou like a dainty-colored china figurine. 
She was his on the mantelshelf, ves, he 
thought! But how to get her all wilted jp 
his arms? 

He moved a little closer to her calculat. 
ingly, and the white organdy frill of her 
frock flopped into his eyes, and he could 
not see. He put up his hand blindly and 
pressed the thin organdy against his lips 
and kissed-it. And he was sure he felt her 
tremble at his side. But her face was stil] 
tiptilted away from him, showing the 
Thorndyke squareness of chin even in a 
woman. Her cheeks were blush-rose red; 
her hair was midnight dark. Then some 
way, although she stood quite still, she 
seemed now no more like a china figurine 
but like a smoky flame. 

And John Lewellyn slid his lips along the 
organdy ruffle, pulling himself nearer by 
that slender, thrilling thread of something 
of hers. If she didn’t move, he was going te 
kiss her shoulder, there where the ruffle 
ended. He felt little, hot pin-pricks all over 
his face. 

But just when his lips touched her shoul- 
der by no more than his breath, she turned 
and tweaked his ear. 

“‘Beat you to the bridge,” she said. “You 
won’t be able to catch me.” 

But not sofast. He had caught her hand 
“If—if I catch you before you get to the 
bridge, I can take that kiss?’ he chal- 
lenged. 

She nodded, the crimson in her face sud- 
denly bursting through until she had 
changed again. She was neither china 
figurine, nor smoky flame, nor proud 

Thorndyke. Now she was only a 
pretty young girl in the forest, 
leading her lover on. 

He felt he could draw her to him 
then, by the hand he held, as he 
had drawn her to him by the 
organdy ruffle. His head coun 
seled the safety of keeping her 
close while he had her. But the 
blithe huntsman in his _ heart 
clamored to let her go to catch her. 

And it was in something of this 
same way that he was so un 
fortunate afterward—when, in- 
stead of only a pretty pretense of 
playing fast and loose with love 
in the forest, he made the great 
mistake of playing fast and loose 
with the Thorndyke pride! But 
little did the two happy young 
people know now of that which 
was to come. And no foreboding 
had they of the sequel to the new 
game of love they played. 

John Lewellyn let go Miss 
Carrie’s hand, though it felt so 
warm in his. And he called: 

“Run then, run for your life 
If I catch you before you get to 
the bridge, I'll eat you up!’ 

Away through sun and shadow 
fled Miss Carrie. They had 

played this game all their lives, this same 
run from the big willow to the bridge, 
ducking, twisting, turning in and out in the 


forest. But never before with stakes like 
this. It was as love is always, familiat 
but new. 

Miss Carrie was better at twisting 


around trees. John Lewellyn was better 
at crashing heavily forward, But she was 
more illusive than he and took advantages 
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“Ever since we were eight years old,”’ cried John Lewellyn, “I've let you lead me a 


song and dance around that oak tree. 


more subtly. And the first thing John 
Lewellyn knew, the bridge was in sight, 
and Miss Carrie still ahead. He felt warm 
Waves over his face and shoulders. What 
if she should beat him to the bridge? 
With her clever turnings and twistings? 
A pretty come-off! 

He put every bit of his strength into 
sentening her. And still she was three or 
our 


yards ahead, circling like a sprite 

pees an 

around the big Andrew Jackson oak. 
hen he gave a great shout, and laughed, 


and left her circling around the oak. Run- 
ning at an angle from her, he barred off her 
path to the bridge. He stood panting near 
the narrow footw: He ran his fingers 
through his blond hair and shouted until 
the echoes rang back from the Mansion 
House. 

‘““All these vears I never thought of that 
before,” he cried. ‘I’ve always let vou lead 
me a song and dance around the Andrew 
Jackson oak. And I never thought to 
head you off.” 


And I never thought to head you off before!” 


Miss Carrie was nonplussed. She had 
been worried because it looked as if she 
was going to win. And now she was be- 
wildered at the new turn he had un 
expectedly given to the old game. And 
that, too, is love —the something new that 
makes all the old things different 

Chen at last John Lewellyn held her close 
against him and kissed her lovely 
shut And he her shoulder, 
there where the organdy ruffle was. 

j ued on page 263) 
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kissed too, 


And she said, Con 




















The walls of 
this playroom 
are literally 
an irresistible 
fairyland. 
Panels repre- 
senting favor- 
ite fairy-tales 
make up three 
sides of the 
room. The fur- 
niture is built 
on asmall scale 
to suit a child 


Cooperating With Us 


The following manufacturers have co- 
operated with us: Paint, Sherwin Wil- 
liams; Wood furniture group, West 
Michigan Furniture Co.; Overstuffed 
chairs, Berkey & Gay; Spring and mat- 
tress, Simmons Co.; Floor, Cromar Co.; 
Rug, Nye & Wait, Kilmarnock Corp.; 
Draperies, Alexander Morton; Lighting 
Fixtures, Cassidy Co.; Windows, Vita 
glass Corp.: Spread, Stevens Manufac 
turing Co.; Blanket, Kenwood: Hall Wall 
paper, Geo. J. Hunken Co.; Rug, J. M. 
Shoemaker Co., Inc.; Accessories, Iva B. 
Kempshall, McCutcheon & Co., R. H 
Macy & Co., Saks-Fifth Ave., Stern 
Brothers, Ovington Brothers, B. Altman 
& Co., G. E. Walter, Inc. Except for ac 
cessories, furnishings may be obtained 
in your own shops. Ask for them by name 
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The Studio's Service 


The Studio of Furnishings and Decora- 
tions builds a complete new room or 
group of rooms each month, with the co- 
operation of American manufacturers 
whose products we show, trusting to serve 
the needs and solve the problems of its 
readers. Where you wish to have further 
and more explicit help you will find much 
that is valuable in our folios—Color in 
Your Home $1.00; How to Paint Furni- 
ture; How to Equip the Clothes Closet; 
Dining-Rooms of Various Types for House 
and Apartment; Smart New Slip-Covers 
and How to Make Them; Porches, Ter 
races, and Sun-Rooms; and Comfortable, 
Charming Living-Rooms; all 25 cents each 
Address: Good Housekeeping 
Bulletin Service, 119 West 
40th Street, New York City 
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Helen Koues, 


LL too often the chil- 
A dren’s bedroom is fur- 
nished in a rather hap- 
hazard way, with either furni- 
ture left over from the other 
rooms, or merely inexpensive 
beds and bureaus, without 
much regard as to whether or 
not they suit a child’s tastes or 
requirements. 

Often, of course, the question 
of expense enters into the fur- 
nishing, but should that be so, 
What is lacking in money can 
be made up in thought, to 
create an atmosphere. This is 
what the Studio has done this 
month 

We have built and furnished 
many rooms, but we have sel 
dom found greater p'easure 
than in making this room 
one that could be followed by 
any one at moderate expense. 
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Director 


The distinction of the room 
is its colorful background. The 
workaday world is left behind, 
and vou enter a child’s land of 
fairy tales, for here are (read 
ing from left to right, beginning 
on the opposite page) Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarts, 
Red Riding Hood on her way 
to her grandmother’s, Puss in 
Boots before the golden coach, 
Beauty and the Beast, the 
Three Little Pigs, Jack and the 
Bean Stalk, Cinderella and her 
Godmother, and Goldilocks 


t 


and the Three Bears—eat h set 
in a panel on delicate, gra\ 
green, painted walls 

This scheme could be fol 
lowed in any room anywhere, 
as the pictured fairy-tales are 
colored prints, 21 X 20 inches, 
which we pasted on the walls 
with (Continued on page 21¢ 
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The broad terrace and long, 
irregular facade are impor- 
tant factors in the beauty of 
this XVIII-century house 
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Tt’ ° 1 ° ° 
NHARPLY sloping roof-lines, casement windows with 

ate ld ea 
Vandering vines tor trimming, an old Gothic door 
for entrance, and a facade 15 feet long with 
carved stones and sweeping terraces are some of the detail 


of this charming old French manor which so caught my 
imagination that I wanted it for my own. This type of 
house has been copied frequently and is at present very 
popular in the United States, where the problem of com 
bining twentieth-century comfort with eighteenth-century 
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The XV-century oak door, 
framed by a Gothic arch- 
way, has linenfold panels 
and a wrought-iron knocker 
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atmosphere is consiantly being scccessfully adapted to the 
needs of modern America. Though I found this dreamed- 
of and longed-for chAdteau of ours in the French country- 
side, the problems of reclaiming and redecorating it were 
not unlike those that might be found in America, and in 
this series of articles I shall tell you how we planned and 
worked until, after six years, we have made my dream 
chateau come true. 

However, Cisappointment awaited me when I first 
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entered this Manoir des 
Gandines, which I had in- 
sisted on buying without 
being allowed to view the 
interior. There I stood in 
the middle of a large hall, 
forty-five feet by thirty- 
five feet and some twenty 
feet inheight,andI needed 
an umbrella! It was rain- 
ing inside almost as much 
as on the majestic Italian 
terraces outside. I had not 
been able to see the place 
before, because it was sold 
at a judiciary sale to wind 
up an estate overburdened 
with debts, and in such 
cases French law orders 
that the rooms shall be 
sealed with a court seal 
and none of their contents 
shown until after the 
house is sold and every- 
thing inside it is ready for 
an ollicial auction. 

My despondency, how- 
ever, lasted only a little 
while. I owned the im- 
mense hall—it leaked— 
well, the roof would have 



































































to be remade or mended, 
and there were over nine 
thousand square feet of 
rooting! Putting on a new 
roof, which followed the 
pleasing lines of the old 
one and did not give too 
modern an appearance to 
the chateau, was the first 
thing that taught me that 
the path of the would-be 
Chatelaine is not strewn 
with roses. Making over 
old houses in France, or 
in America, means that 
money, patience, and 
above all work and then 
more work are necessary. 

Bevond the hall there 
were other rooms with 
wonderful ancient doors 
and little steps going up 
and other steps going 
down, and carved Gothic 
windows and _  queerly 
shaped _ ceilings—every- 
thing that I had dreamed 
of for an_ enchanted 
chateau. There was an 
eighteenth-century stair- 
case with a roughly-hewn 
balustrade leading to a 
mysteriously lit hall with 
a vaulted ceiling and black 
(Continued on page 170) 
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The dimly lit hall with its marble floor and 
vaulted ceiling leads into the stately gallery 
which has rough stone walls and a brick floor 
laid in an elaborate pattern. The Gothic fire 
place is a replica of one in the Cluny Museum 
The doors are Gothic while the arched windows 
are typical of the sixteenth-century Renaissance 


An interesting early Gothic mantelpiece is 
shown to the left. Two stone dragons sup- 
port a beam on which the signs of the Zodiac 
are carved in high relief. In the oval is a 
detailed picture of a lovely, wrought-iron gate 

it is one of many that go to make up the 
charm of the Manoir Gandines 
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These manfrs. have cooper- 
ated: Walls, Standard Tex. 
Prod. Co.; Paint, Sherwin 
Williams; Fixtures, Crane Co.; 
Curtains, Alex. Morton; Li- 
noleum, Blabon Co.; Rug, 
New Bedford Tex. Co.;Lights, 
G. E. Walter; Acc., Yard- 
ley, Margerison & Co., Alex. 
Beggs, Artcraft Furn. Co. 
Except accessories, ask for 
by name in your local shops 


HERE is cn interesting new trend 

in the making of bathrooms. They 

are as sanitary and practical as ever, 

but they are full of color and variety now- 
adays. 

liles are greatly used, of course, but as 

well as the cool, glistening, white-tile bath- 

rooms, there are those of marble, those of 

colored tile, or again a wainscot of tile or 

painted wood with papered or painted walls 

above. The treatment of the floors shows 

as much variety as do the walls, as not only 

tiles but patterned or marbleized rubber 
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Hanging above the yellow ladder-backed 
chair is an unframed beveled mirror. On 
either side are lights of heavy pressed 
glass that resembles Sandwich glass 


Yellow-flowered, waterproof 
paper above a solid green 
dado makes this bathroom a 
gay and practical illustration 
of the use of color in new 
places. The tile linoleum, 
organdy curtains, towels, 
and shower curtain are all 
warm, sunny yellows. The 
towels, wash rags and bath 
mat all have a border of white 
swans on a yellow ground 
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(A Practical Bathroom. 


and linoleum are used, while colorful, rub- 
berized, silk shower curtains accent any 
color scheme. i 

The Studio has taken advantage of this 
and followed an idea of its own in making 4 
gav little green and yellow bathroom which 
would be pretty in any Colonial house, o 
one of the many pleasant American houses 
that have no period. The dado is four leet 
six inches high, and of a solid, pale-gree?, 
waterproof wall covering, with a flowered 
pattern of the same material of yellow and 


: 8 
green on a cream (( ontinued on page 100) 
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For the pine-paneled 
room there is nothing 
more decorative than 
old pewter sconces. 
Fire tools of dull steel 
complete this group 








[cs accessor metals, when used 
as accessories, give to a room a 
glow of life that can not be 
equaled by pottery, glass, or fabrics of 
rich texture. The strength and vigor 
of beautifully wrought iron, the sheen of 
highly polished pewter, the luster of bur- 
nished brass, the ruddy flame of copper 
seem to focus the attention with a vivid 
play of lights and shadows. 

Most familiar of these decorative 
metals, and certainly oldest traditionally, 
is iron, which through the centuries has 
served so many useful purposes. Wrought 
iron has become increasingly important, 
particularly in homes of the Mediterra- 
hean types, in permanent features such 
a lighting and hardware fixtures, grilles, 
doors, stair-rails and interior balconies, 
and also console tables, coffee tables, 
small chairs, and benches, lamp bases, 
plant stands and the like. It can be used 
in rooms of ornate character, yet in its 
plainer aspects is suited to rooms that 
are simple or even austere. 

More and more, each year, pewter is 
regaining its early popularity, and now 
is sought as one of the “smart’’ acces- 
sores for the home. Its reasonable cost, 
as compared with silver and good Shel- 
held, brings it within the 
teach of many. Pewter 
gleams with a soft bright 
finish, does not tarnish, 
ind lacks the hard bril 


liance of silver. There is 
hothing lovelier against an 
ld Oak leboard in a 
lining-room 1 n pewter 
tankards, bowls und can 


dlesticks or plates. The 


t 
gray, satiny sheen of pew 
ter is decoratively valu 
able where the color gray i 
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Old cups and goblets of burnished 
metal add a bright note to their back 
ground, as do the quaint tankards 
and coffee pot of antique copper 
and brass shown below. The double 
bracket has a convex mirror set in 
a round, gilt frame, at the top of 
which is an eagle with spread wings 
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and a smooth, fine texture are desired. 
Fine old pewter can be combined with 
rich blue and purple glass or jade green 
pottery as accessories against a harmoni 
ous background. This metal is useful in 
a bright, warm room to give it a cooling 
formality, but in a sunless room it is apt 
to lack luster. 

More informal are the many delightful 
acquisitions in copper and brass which 
do so much to give life to a room. A fruit 
bowl and candlesticks of burnished cop- 
per, or a brass comport for nuts, with 
amusing little nutcrackers, may be used 
in a dining-room. An after-dinner coffee 
service of hand-hammered copper, silver- 
lined, with ebonized wooden handles, is 
inexpensive and will do much to enliven 
its surroundings. Samovars and tea sets 
on variously shaped trays, percolators, 
sugar bowls and creamers, and many 
other individual pieces are obtainable. 
Almost any shapely piece of old brass or 
copper, rich in color, is effective as an 
ornament. 

The array of decorative metal pieces 
is so varied that all sorts of needs may be 
gratified. Engraved brass Chinese gongs 
or bowls on teakwood stands, and en- 
graved Chinese brass cigarette boxes 
with a bit of jade on the 
top are interesting. From 
the bazaars of the Orient 
come elaborately chased 
brasses with red inlays 
which give them indi- 
vidual decorative impor- 
tance Among the inci- 
dentals in brass there are 
table bells, book-ends, 
door-stops, candlesticks, 
and endless little boxes. 
In a dark corner of a room 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Illustrated 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


OR a full minute they stared at 
each other. Only the palm trees 
spoke, swinging to the wind with 
a brittle sound as the rain beat 
like toy musketry upon the fronds. 
The lake murmured on the shore, and lights 
showed from boats at anchor. 

“Peter!” 

She took his arm in her two hands and 
asked wonderingly, ““You’re—real?” 

“Very much so.” He tried to laugh, 
failing. “But we mustn’t stand here; 
you'll be soaked. I’ve been to the house- 
boat; no one was there. I began to think 
it was the wrong place.” 

They turned, walking toward the dock. 
She answered, half out of dreams, 

“Asta is away overnight.” 

When they reached the boat and went 
below, she remembered her half-clad con- 
dition and drew the cape closely about her. 
Peter mustn’t see . . . 

But he saw the vivid blush which flooded 
her face, and misinterpreted it. 

“Wait a minute,” she stammered. “T’ll 
be right back od 

While she was absent, he 
about the room, looking a 
not really 


wandered 
t the gift display, 
seeing it 


ring a working 


When she came bach re 


a 


smock, her hair brushed smoothly, he held 
one of Eva’s panels in his hands and was 
examining it. Yet he was not aware that 
it represented a palm tree against a sunset. 
His heart shook so that his sight was dim. 
He put down the picture and said abruptly, 

“You’ve bobbed your hair!” 

“Yes. Peter, sit down. What are you 
doing here?’’ 

He thought she looked frightened. But 
it was not fright which held her, but a 
sense of unreality. She had been hurried 
from emotion to emotion with such velocity 
in the last few hours that she scarcely knew 
what possessed substance and what did 
not. 

He sat down and laughed uneasilv. “I 
was restless. Lafl—the fellow 1 roomed 
with—gave me a letter to a West Palm 
Beach paper owned by his father. 1 got 
in this morning and went to the office. I 
had to hang around waiting for the editor. 
They didn’t take me definitely, but 
they might give me a trv, and to come 


back tomorrow J crossed the bridge late 


said 


~» FAITH BALDWIN’S 
cAnd a Girl Who Blamed 


For Their Own 


tonight and looked for you. You 
weren’t here. I’ve been wandering . 
around ever since, even down to the | 
big fishing piers.”’ 

Silence fell bet ween them. 
in an agony of uncertainty. Should 
he tell her now—bluntly? How 
would she take it? He found himself 
saying, instead, breathlessly, 

“T liked the long hair better—but 


He was 








you’ye more beautiful than ever 
Dolores.”’ 

He rose, pulled a footstool near [ 
her, and sat down, his hands clasped 
about his knees. 

“T didn’t tell you all the truth. | 
came because you were here.” 

She didn’t answer. He thought 
her face hardened against him. He 
explained: 

“T wanted to talk things over 
quietly. We’ve never done so. We 
made an utter mess of it. I can’t see 
why—exactly—and now that things 
are ended .. .”’ 

She exclaimed, and he looked up sharply. 
He had meant to go on, to say, ** Now that 
the annulment is out of the question—" 
but he did not; her exclamation halted him 

She had cried out because it had come to 
her suddenly what he meant—and what 
Gaines had meant in the wire. Gaines 
hadn’t, for some reason, been able to make 
Peter understand. Peter thought that the 
papers were signed; he said, ‘‘Now that 
things are ended.”’ He believed they wert 

free. That was why, she thought, her 
heart heavy, his eyes shone so, with the old 
light of excitement, of happiness. An¢ 
she'd have to tell him. 

But she couldn’t. Instead she asked, | 
feeling her way, “You talked to Mr: J 
Gaines?” ; 

“Ves,” he answered, puzzled, “‘but by § 
telephone. It was long distance. .! 
couldn’t get the details.” ; 

He hesitated again, looking at her. She 
was the color of a rose, and her lips shook 
Peter thought, the situation suddenly cleat 
as sunlight to him, ‘‘She believes I’ve come § 
to tell her the annulment is accomplished 
That’s why she’s so happy.” ; 

Dolores was thinking desperately. ! 
she told him the truth, if she showed hin 
the wire, he would leave her. And si J 
knew as well as she had ever known aly J 
thing, that she could not endure to havt J 
him leave her. He belonged to her. i 
had denied it to herself, but it was true § 
If they could start afresh, if they 
learn happiness, then it matter 
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Jjtory of a Boy 
‘Marriage 


Mistakes 


She could tell him 
his mistake, and he’d 
laugh at it. But not 
now. She couldn’t 
risk losing him. The 
most terrible temp- 
tation of her life as- 
sailed her. Suppose 
she left him in ig- 
norance, allowed him 
to think himself free? 
She asked, stammer- 
ing, wanting to be 
sure, 

“Then we’re not 
married any more?” 

Peter’s heart 
twisted with pain. 
He looked at her a 
moment before an- 
swering. She was so 
dear; she was within 
the reach of his 
hand. If he told her 
the truth, she would 
send him away; he 
might never see her 
again except in 
Gaines’ office. He 
thought wildly, “If I 
let her believe herself free— 
perhaps she’ll talk it out with 
me. Perhaps I can make her 
See. 

Aware that he was taking a 
tremendous risk, aware that he 
was branding himself a liar and 
that one day she would find 
him out, he answered, evading 
the direct negative, 

“Perhaps we never were— 
really,” 

Dolores was silent. His gray 
eyes, fixed upon hers, had darkened. His 
head was so close she could have reached 
out to touch the thick, rusty-brown hair. 
She folded one hand in the other and 
waited, her face colorless. 


“Dolores—the ceremony couldn’t marry 
is. What was wrong? We started out 
with such high hearts and so much love.’ 

’ No because he believed himself free 
he Was sp ig to her from his soul, she 
thought. She made a sound like a sob. 

“I kno Peter. What happened?” 
We were kids,’ he muttered, ‘“‘craz\ 
kids.” 


After a time 
vour worl 


she asked gently, ‘And 
Peter?”’ 

He lifted his head and looked at her with 
a smile which tore her heart. 
























































it up. I can’t write.” 


“T’ve given 
“You can!” 
“No, dear,”’ he contradicted quietly. 


She asked timidly, ““But—Miss Haw 
thorne?”’ 

“She’s had a tragic time, Dolores 
husband, the surgeon, has lost 
The last word I had, he was expected to 
live, but his career is smashed. She's not 
going back to the stage. It doesn’t seem 
to matter to her,’’ he mused—“his career 
or her own—as long as they have each 
other.” 

“It wouldn't,” 


He looked at 


Her 


his arm 


said Dolores. 

her a moment. She was 
right. Nothing mattered as long as vou 
had the beloved. If his resolution had 
faltered at what he believed was his decep 





































When they were 
leaving she found 
herself crying help- 
lessly. Mrs. Far- 
lowe took her in 
her motherly arms 
and murmured 
over her. Surely 
something must be 
seriously wrong 


tion, it hardened now. Then his eyes 
narrowed, and he asked abruptly, 


“When we met, why were you run- 
ning?” 

“T was afraid.” 

“You?”’ 

‘I've been afraid so often, Peter. Didn't 
vou know that?’’ she asked him oddly 

But he only countered, frowning, “B 
tonight 2” 

“It was a man, Peter,’’ she explained 


gravely. ‘I'd been to supper at his house 
and I ran away.” 

He arose, overturning 
“Dolores!” 

He took her hands, 

“He didn’t—hurt 
Oh, my God!” said P 


the footstool 
drew her to her feet 
Who 
ter simply 


was he? 
“It’s 


vour 


$5 





all been my fault.” 

“No. He didn’t 
hurt me. I won't 
tell you who he 
was. He doesn’t 
matter. When I 
found out that he 
didn’t matter, I 
was afraid — and 
ran. I’ve always 
run away. I ran 
away from our 
beautiful plans and 
our hopes. I ran 
away from—mar- 
rlage—from you.” 

Abruptly she 
bowed her head on 
his shoulder and 
cried bitterly. He 
held her as she had 
been held many 
times, as she had 
since dreamed he 
would hold her 
again. 

“Darling, you’re 
safe,” he said. 

“l. £aow ...” 

Presently they 
sat on the couch, 
hand-fast, and 
smiled at each 
other shyly, as 
children smile who 
have kissed and 
made up. 

“It’salways been 
you, Dolores. I’ve 
loved you always, 
even when I seemed 
not to. I love you 
now I’ve 
missed you ter- 
ribly.” 

He leaned to her 
offered lips, and 
the pressure of his 
mouth on hers was 


beauty and pain 
and benediction. 
“You're mine,” 
he told her un 


steadily. “I'll not 
let you go.” 

“I’ve never been 
anything but 
yours.” 

He said again humbly: 
I was eaten with egotism. 
freedom I wanted. 
yours. 


“Tt was my fault. 
I fancied it was 
Sut I didn’t allow vou 
I wanted to be free, but I wanted 
you bound to me.”’ 
He broke off. Now, if ever, was the 
time to explain, to tell the truth, now that 


he had her acknowledgment. Now that 
their love shone clear between them. Yet 
he dared not risk telling her—not now. 


Later, he thought, taking a coward’s 
reiuge. 

Then Dolorés took the definite step. If 
Peter believed that he held his freedom in 
his hands and his love in his arms, let him 
think it. Later—she would tell him. Per- 
haps, when she told him, he would no 
longer want the freedom. 

She sprang to her feet, a laughing flame. 
“It’s all different now,” she cried. “I ran 
away But before that, I 
Let’s run away again 


irom 


you once, 
ran away with you. 
together.”’ 
HM 


Time passed swiftly in Eden. It 


seemed Dolores and Peter had never 


orchard, dreaming their glowing, impossible dreams. Each was a little frightened, 


“What do vou mean?” he asked, staring, 
but his heart beat hotly. 

For he knew what meant. If he 
permitted her her playtime, her self-de 
ception, might he not win her to himself 
forever? Might he not lead her to see that 
marriage was of the soul, and freedom of 
the spirit? 

“IT mean just that. Begin at the begin- 
ning. Start at the crossroads again.” 

He rose, swung her into his arms. 

“You'd dare?”’ 

“Anything—with you?” 

He found her pitifully lovely in what he 
believed to be her mistaken gallantry. 

“Sit down. I want to look at vou!” 

She perched on the arm of a chair, lean- 
ing toward him. He dropped to his knees, 
and put his arms about her waist, and 
turned his face to hers. 

“And you wouldn’t be afraid this time?” 

“Never afraid with vou,” 

Now they were children, 


she 


she said. 
back in a 


garden swing, with peach blossoms drifting 
past and a spring wind calling. They were 
children playing hide and seek, playing 
make-believe, and touched with a heatt- 
breaking lunacy. 

After a time he reflected: “Forget the 
job! We'll get a second hand flivver and 
a camping outfit. I know where there's 
one to be had; some stranded tin-canner 
left it and went back to the farm. I'll buy 
up the whole works in the morning and 
we'll go gypsying.” 

“It’s almost morning 
minded him. : 

They went up on deck. It was not rai 
ing: the sky was bathed in the pale ruby 
light of dawn. They found dry camp 
stools and sat down to watch the sun mst 
to see the light shoot like a golden arrow 
across the stirring lake. 

“Good morning, Peter.” , 

Two solemn runaways, they leaned ané 
kissed there, in the dawn 


now,” she re 
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whispered, for a 
garage helpers 
stood near by, 

“We're just part- 
ners now.” 

He laughed at 
that and caught 
her hand so hard 
that it hurt. 

“Bless you.” 

Presently they 
trundled out of the 
garage. The me- 
chanic and his 
helper stood grin- 
ning, wiping oily 
hands on cotton 
waste. 

“Honeymoon- 
ers,” deduced one 
of them, wisely. 

Driving out of 
town, they turned 
north. The wind 
was in their faces, 
the sun shone on 
them. The flivver 


rattled along 
bravely. 
Back on The 


Gilded Sailfish Asta 


was reading Do- 
lores’ note. She 
sat a moment in 


thought, then 
smiled. 

“Nad children!” 
she said aloud. 


CHAPTER XIX 


ORTY or fifty 
miles north of 
West Palm Beach 
they came upon a 
small frame-and- 
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known each other before, not even when they were children, swinging in an old 


concealing it from the other. 


“Alma comes early,”’ she said, stirring. 
“She's the woman who helps us here. Let’s 
have coffee before she comes. I can really 
make coffee now, Peter. Then I'll pack, 
and we'll go buy the flivver. I'll leave word 
for Asta. Poor Asta,” she sighed, not 
caring much. “She'll be so angry.”’ 

They went below, and Dolores made 
coffee that was nectar and toast that was 
ambrosia, And the sun rose higher over 
the water and laughed at them. 

"hen, while he cleared away the break- 
last things, whistling, she pulled out a suit- 


case and flung some necessities in it. 
Calling him to lock it for her, she sat 
own at the desk and wrote to Asta. 

Peter « ime,”’ she wrote, “and I’ve run 
Away with h We're going to start all 


over again. Asta, forgive me and wish 
_- luck. It’s dreadful to leave you alone 
like this, but I can’t help going. And 
thank you, dear Asta, for all you've done 
forme. I’m awfully happy. If, when you 


Neither dared speak and imperil the enchantment 


leave, vou send my things over to Alma’s, 
I could pick them up there.”’ 

“I’m ready,” she announced presently, 
joining Peter. “I’ve left word for Alma, 
too.” 

There were no chair-boys at that hour. 
They walked over the bridge together in 
the brilliant sunlight. 

Before noon Peter had expended some of 
his savings and acquired the flivver, the 
camping outfit, and a cap. Dolores went 
to a shop which was just opening, and was 
supplied with breeches, boots and khaki 
shirts by an uninterested storekeeper. 

Then she went back to where Peter 
waited. 

“I’ve written to the paper,”’ he told her 
gravely. “I resigned before I was hired.” 

During their wait in the garage where 
the flivver was refurbished, Dolores sug 
gested appealingly, ‘I’ve some money, too, 
Peter, if you need it.” 


He frowned and started to speak. She 


varnish fishing inn 
directly on a 
long strip of sand. 
There were a few 
scattered cottages 
and an enormous 
sense of peace. It 
seemed a thousand 
miles removed from 
Palm Beach and 
the colorful rest- 
less life of resorts. 
Dolores, when Peter had subdued the fliv- 
ver to a standstill and suggested something 
to eat, looked about her and cried out 
happily, 

“Oh, Peter—let’s stay here!” 

The inn was empty. They had a simple 
meal in a deserted dining-room, and Peter 
went to consult the proprietor. Was there, 
he wanted to know, any place where they 
might camp for a few days? 

The host was desolate that his rooms 
were not wanted. But he was a genial soul, 
and it was the end of the season. He fan 
cied these touring youn who in no 
way resembled the usual tin-canners, would 
soon tire of their bargain and come to him 


set 


gsters, 


for a Christian bed and bath. He pon 
dered a moment. 
“There’s the Point,’ he told Peter 


“Vou might camp there.” 
“But would the owners object?” 
“T shouldn’t think so. The Point be 
longs to two (Continued on page 284) 
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C37N SOME mysterious fashion 
beyond our understanding all 
our lives are interwoven. What 
happens in the palace reaches 
out to bless or blight the cot- 

tage; and the most commonplace act 

of the most ordinary man or woman 
may join itself, unwittingly, to a far- 
off divine event. 

Thus it was that two women lived 
and died two thousand years ago 
without any suspicion that their lives 
had touched the greatest Life. Yet 
each in her own fashion had part in a miracle. One danced 
in a palace before a king, and when he called out that 
she might have any reward for her dancing, she demanded 
the head of John the Baptist. The other rose early in the 
morning and fixed a lunch for her little boy so that he would 
not be hungry on an April day’s journey. We know the name 
of the woman who danced. We do not know the name of the 
woman who put up the simple lunch. 

But each in her fashion, as has been said, had a part in the 
miracle. Let us sketch the background. 

There were three journeys in the life of Jesus prompted by 
his fiery young cousin, John. There was the journey from the 
carpenter shop in Galilee to the river bank on the gutskirts of 
Jerusalem, where John was demanding repentance from high 
and low and baptising those who heeded his call. Jesus came, 
needing no repentance, accepied baptism as a public sign, and 
disappeared at once into the wilderness. Tingling with exalted 
purpose, he reappeared in forty days when, like a lash across 
his face, there came a message of bad news. His handsome 
young cousin no longer stood beside the river bank defying 
wickedness. Wickedness had struck back at him with a ruth- 
less hand. John was in Herod's prison, and his little band of 
disciples was scattered in despair. 

Small good it would have done Jesus to march up to the 
prison doors and demand release of the captive. Nobody had 
heard of him. He was only one more misguided young man 
who had left a good place in a country town to attempt an im- 
possible thing in the city. He was alone, new to this experi- 
ence, with as yet no clearly formed message, no influence, no 
reputation. The city which had been so wonderful when it 
seemed almost persuaded by the earnestness of John was now 
a devouring monster, too big and too cruel for any young man. 
John was gone. The power that had dared to silence him, with 
all his popularity, would make short work of any new dis- 
turber. Homesick, Jesus turned north to his native country 

“into Galilee.” 

Back to Galilee, but not to Nazareth. Home towns are not 
kind to young prophets. No man for whom he had mended a 
plow would ever believe that he could be anything wonderful. 
No woman whose cupboard he had built could possibly sup- 
pose his words important. He went to the neighboring town 
of Capernaum. And here everything was different. The 
people were friendly and eager to hear him. They believed in 
prophets—those simple Galileans—and in miracles. More 


than one agitator and wonder-worker had arisen under Gali- 

lee’s blue skies to rouse the spirits of its inhabitants. Some of 

them had acquired strength enough to disturb the peace of 

far-off Jerusalem 
48 


Galilee liked young men with a message, 


Che Fourth of a Series of 
Cwelve Pictures and 
Articles in Which the 
Tan of Galilee Pill Be, 
ade More Real to Bou 


and Jesus, beginning at first with a 
mere echo of John’s call to repentance, 
quickly gained self-confidence and 
began to speak in accents of au- 
thority. 

The response was immediate. Busi- 
ness men, absorbed in their daily 
occupations, left their work at his call, 
Women read new hope and freedom in 
his message and gladly offered their 
devotion, The sick heard the news of 
his healing power and gave their 
friends no peace until they were car- 
ried into his presence. In no time his fame had run beyond the 
horizon of John’s. “And there followed him great multitudes 
of people from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from Jerusa- 
lem, and from Judea, and from beyond Jordan.” 

Then came the days of his greatest happiness. Sitting on 
the side c’ the mountain, he uttered words that will never die. 
Walking beside the lake, he healed lepers and men paralyzed, 
and cast out demons. Confidence grew within him, and every 
day the crowds were larger, until “‘the Passover, the feast of 
the Jews, was at hand.” 

From every town in Galilee small groups of neighbors had 
set out on their journey to Jerusalem. As they emerged from 
the by-paths into the roads, each group coalesced with other 
groups from other neighborhoods. Descending into the high- 
ways they swelled into caravans. It was inevitable that there 
should be congestion as the roads converged near the Sea of 
Galilee, but this year there was an added reason for it. A 
Prophet had taken up his residence there, and many pilgrims 
gladly went a little out of their way to see and hear him. 

Jesus loved a crowd, but he was quick to sense the difference 
in crowds, as in individuals. He would stretch out his hand in 
healing to the poorest sufferer, but he would not do a mighty 
work for public effect, not even when it might have gained the 
adherence of the powerful. He would give himself without 
stint to sincere seekers, but this crowd of light-hearted pil- 
grims was chiefly curious. They had stopped off to see 4 
miracle between trains, as it were. There was nothing great 
that he could do for them, and besides, the days in Caper- 
naum had left him tired. ‘There were many coming and 
going, and they had no leisure so much as toeat.” He wanted 
to get away from people for a little while, and while he hesi- 
tated about going, there came a message that decided him. 

‘For the third time John the Baptist set him on a journey. 

In Herod’s palace Salome, the daughter of Herodias, danced 
to amuse the noisy guests on the king’s birthday. ‘*Where- 
upon he promised with an oath to give her whatsoever she 
would ask. And she, being before instructed of her mother, 
said, ‘Give me here John Baptist’s head . . .’ When Jesus heard 
of it, he departed thence by ship into a desert place apart.” 

“There was much grass in the place.” That was not true of 
many places in the neighborhood. There were many barren 
spots around, slopes sadly denuded of their soil. But in this 
place across the lake, to which the disciples had brought him, 
there was the quiet and peace and restfulness of grass. And 
much he needed it. The dark cloud had spread across his 
sky, casting a shadow over his pleasant path. John had 
called for repentance; he had baptised and gathered di ciples; 
he had shaken the pleasure-loving (Continued on page 263) 
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EYED 
and open- 
mouthed, the 
boy was 
brought into 
the very pres- 
ence of the 
Master. And 
there he stood 
while Jesus 
took the little 
basket and 
lifted up his 
eyes and gave 
thanks. And 
somehow the 
five thousand 
“did all eat, 
and were filled”’ 
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IFE is just one thrill 
For the little baby yak. 
He is allowed to climb the hill 
And then slide swiftly back. 
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“ HAT I don’t 
understand is 
how any father 
would let his 

son go bootlegging for 

him,” said Lucille Mc- 

Millan, returning “The 

Old Nick” by F. W. 

Bronson (Doubleday, 

Doran, $2.50). 

And immediately I 
knew I was in for a dis- 
cussion. For what this 
friend, endowed as she is 
with that rare gift of the 
gods, a divine curiosity 
about people, asks of 
books is that they tell her 
how and why people do 
what they do—in other 
words, increase her knowl- 
edge of human nature. 

Something very differ- 
ent, this, from the plea- 
sure of making new ac- 
quaintances, _ following 
them through a program, 








































baby and his father’s 
favorite. “The Old 
Nick”’ is a presentation of 
the way a young chap 
without Old Nick’s years, 
experience, parental and 
other emotions would 
meet these problems. 
Eliot does not love 
Elsa, his wife, because she 
has grown neurasthenic 
and nagging. He falls in 
love with Maun at first 
sight and goes away to 
Europe with her, en 
couraged by Old Nick, 
who plans to take care of 
Elsa and the children. 
Gilbert loves Lois, who, as 
a free and easy person, 
visits Gilbert and Nick 
at Old Nick’s cottage. 
One night the moonlight 
gets in their blood, and 
Old Nick realizes they 
have gone too far even for 
his easy conventions. But 

















or seeing them through a 





he says nothing. While 





plot. It is far more like 
seeing them through a 
clinic, or even a dissect- 


“Children of the Wild,” by nineteen-year-old Doris Peel, 
is beautifully written, not a word to betray the novice, 
and yet with the breath of youth blowing throughout 


Lois is driving with Gil 
bert they have an acci 
dent, kill a woman, and 


ingroom. And yet many Gilbert dies of blood 
readers are made that poisoning. Kevin stops 
way. Probably when school and goes off a 


they were children, while 
their playmates were con- 
tent to run the toy trains 
about the room, they took 
the engines apart to see 
what made them run. 
When they grew a little 
older and their friends 
were content to listen to 
their radios, these people 
experimented with theirs. 
And now that they find 
it their game in life to 
work with people and 
through them, they want 
to pull them to pieces and 
see what makes them act 
so queerly. But that is 
rather difficult. Real 
people do not like to find 
themselves the subjects 
of mental autopsies even 
When done in the most 
impersonal way. And so 
our Lucilles learn, if they would keep their 
friends, that they must satisfy this curiosity 
in some less personal way. 

That is why they turn to books. There 
they find people who are imitating the ac- 
tions of real people, performing in an 
imaginary world as real people seem to act 
in this. But these characters, being only 
models, imitations of the real, can be 
pulled to pieces and examined. And so, 
Just as they cut open the sawdust doll to 
see what made her laugh and what made 
her cry, they can look inside the motives 
of these characters to see why they laugh 
and cry. Always, of course, providing 
that the makers of these characters, like 
the makers of these toys, really account for 
the difference between the laugh and the 
cry. And woe betide that author, so far 


Emily Newell Blair 


suggests—for Those who Read 
in the (linical Spirit— 
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as these critics are concerned, if he has 
provided no motive, or if his motive pro- 
vides for a laugh and it turns out to be a 
cry! He is to them like the doll which 
says, “Ha! Ha!’ and ‘“Boo-hoo!”’ indis 
criminately, regardless of the string that is 
pulled. More than one child has dashed 
one of these disappointing dolls to the 
floor, and more readers than Lucille have 
questioned mercilessly the lapse between 
cause and effect in such books as “The 
Old Nick.”’ 

The Old Nick is Old Nicholas Lord, 
sixty-one years old, a widower faced with 
the responsibility and business of being a 
helpful, understanding parent to three 
Eliot, who is married to the wrong 
woman: Gilbert, who wants to marrv Lois 
Clement; and Kevin, the neurasthenic 


sons 





voyaging. When he re 
turns, he falls in love with 


Lois. She is tried for 
the automobile accident 
and let off with a fine 


Kevin and she are mar 
ried and go off to Mexico. 
And Old Nick is glad. 
The book is evidently 
meant to present the 
ideal parent as the author 
and the younger gener- 
ation conceive him—a 
parent who urges cock 
tails and highballs and 
snifters upon his sons at 
all hours of the day and 
night; who even on occa 
sion lets one of them take 
the place of his bootleg 
procurer of whiskey; vet 
not a bounder or a gay 


old dog. Oh, by no 
means! A father who 
accepts everything—Eliot’s love for Maun, 
Gilbert’s seduction by the moonlight, 


Kevin’s need for the sea; who forgives 
everything—Eliot’s desertion of responsi 
bility, Gilbert’s death, Kevin’s love for 
Lois; who more than accepts, who lives 
only and solely to shoulder Eliot’s burden, 
to look after Lois, to help Elsa. Every- 
thing—in fact, every desire and need and 
hope and sentiment, everything that would 
make Old Nick a human being—is sacri 
ficed to produce the picture of a father with 
such love that he stands by his sons in 
spite of anything they do. It is, indeed, 
a picture of divine love. 

The only trouble is that this poor father 
is not also endowed with divine wisdom. 
He seems rather pathetically at sea as to 
what it is allabout. (Continued on page 213 


The Story of a Girl Who Found 
Leife’s Paths Unexpectedly Rough—When She Wore 


SILVER, 


LIPPER 


As The Story Started: 


ICHES could not bring happiness, 

Joan had already found. But could 

they steal happiness, too? Never 
had the days been so sweet and carefree as 
when she taught a little country school, 
and lived a life of simple devotion to the 
children who adored her. 

Aunt Adelaide sent for her. She became 
a little daughter of the rich. Andrew Hal- 
lam asked her to marry him, and in the 
first impulse of her undisciplined heart, 
Joan promised. 

But her engagement brought no happi- 
Drew wounded her daily by his 
flirtations with Rose Carter, an old flame 
of his, whom he had known in Paris during 
the war. Flirtations were the common lot 
of the social set Joan moved with. Yet 
both Drew and her aunt were 
furious at her encounters with 
Giles Armiger, the young man 
vho kept the little local book- 
shop. 

Finally her independent 
spirit would stand no more 
She left her aunt and Drew, 
promising to come back if 
they would no longer inter- 
fere with her. Drew found 
her and tried to persuade her 
to a secret marriage, but Joan 
found strength to refuse. 
Then Aunt Adelaide sent for 
her, and Joan could not refuse. 
Her aunt died in her arms, 
leaving her sole heiress to her 
mighty fortune. 

Drew and his sister came at 
once, and Drew used all his 
charm to win Joan again. But 
still, somehow, Joan distrusted 
1im, and he and Nancy went 
yn with their plan of winter 
ing in Spain 
would have sought 
her, but she had rebuffed him 
He did not know that his 
friend Scripps, who shared his 
home, had told Joan that 
Giles was married, that the 
insane woman—Amélie—who 
lived with them in their island 
home, was Giles’ wife. But 
Amélie was Scripps’ wife, and 
Scripps feared the poverty 
that would come to her if 
Giles married Joan and aban- 
doned them. 

Giles had a long illness. At the end of 
it, overcome by remorse, Scripps admitted 
to him what he had done, and Giles wrote 
the truch to Joan. The letter was for- 


warded here and there. Giles had no 
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ness. 


Giles 


answer, and in despair he turned to the 
next thing to be done. A new doctor had 
given them hope that a return to Paris and 
to the wartime scenes that had shaken 


Amélie’s mind might work a cure. The 
three sailed for France. 
In the meantime Joan was lonely. She 


distrusted Drew. But then she distrusted 
Giles. And when she received a letter 
from Nancy, painting the charm of Spain 
in glowing terms, and skilfully depicting 
Drew as an inconsolable lover, she made 
a swift decision. With her aunt’s prim old 
English maid to play propriety, she started 
for Spain. She would join Drew and 
Nancy and surprise them. 

A train delay on the way to Barcelona 
kept them at the inn overnight. Thev in- 





Through the window Joan looked 
straight into the heart of the set- 
ting sun. It seemed a gateway into 
a shining future. She wondered 
if she and Drew would go through 
that gate and find their Paradise 


~ 


quired for an automobile to continue the 
journey, and were told that they might 
share a car with two American ladies, 

When they went down, a flash of orange 
coat caught Joan’s eye, and a voice spoke 
her name. It was Rose Carter and her 
mother. 

“Are you joining the Hallams?” she 
asked. 

“Are you?” Joan countered. 

“Yes,” said Rose. ‘Drew wrote me that 
Barcelona was deadly, so we came.” 

It was their car that Joan and her maid 
were to share. As they took their places, 
Joan’s heart was sick. Had she come all 
the way from America only to compete 
with Rose Carter for Drew’s favor? 


CHAPTER XXV 
Tue Nicut Mar 


T WAS on the way to Bar- 
celona that Rose asked 
bluntly, “Have you and 
Drew made up?” 

Joan stiffened, but she man- 
aged to say lightly, ‘“‘Who told 
you we had fallen out?” 

“Drew did-—or at least he 
hinted the engagement was off. 
And everybody is saying that 
when you came into a fortune 
you threw him over.” 

Joan, seething within, gave 
a careless laugh. “I am sure 
Drew did not tell you that.” 

Rose glanced at her, weigh- 
ing the calmness and coolness 
of this still, white maiden 
against the unsophistication ol 
the child she had met at 
Granitehead. 

“No, he didn’t,” she ad 
mitted, and then, presentl) 
“Your money has made 
difference in you, Joan.” 

“In what way?” 

“You have more poise.” 

“Have I?” 

“Yes. And you aren’t tak: 
ing yourself so seriously. Or 
Drew.” 

Which was, of course, all 
Rose knew about it. Nothing 
had ever been so serious to 
Joan as this matter of meeting 
her lover. But Rose must 
never know it—never. 

She was glad when they reached Barce- 
lona and could separate. She had had a 
feeling all along the route that Rose and her 
mother, as she sat between them, were 
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vultures, ready to pounce upon her if for 
a moment she lost her head. Which was 
silly, of course. But none the less dis- 
turbing. 

She and Farley went at once to the big 
hotel, and Rose and her mother rode on to 
cheaper quarters. 

As soon as she reached her room, Joan 
called up Nancy, and when she got her, 
she announced breathlessly, 

“This is Joan—Joan Dudley.” 

“My dear! How unexpected—and 
splendid! How did it happen?” 

“T’ve come—to eat the apple.” Joan’s 
laugh tinkled across the wire. She had a 
sudden uplift of spirits. ‘Nancy, where’s 
Drew?” 

“He’s somewhere about. I’ll have him 
paged. And may I come around, and 
we'll go down and have tea? There are 
some dancers who are superb. You aren’t 
tired, are vou?” 

“No. We motored up. 
about it.” 

When Nancy came, she found Joan, 
white but beautiful as ever, in her little 
black hat, a sheer black frock, and her 
pearls. “Dear child,” she said, ‘‘you’re 
charming in all that somberness. But if 
you're going to eat the apple, we must 
have you gay and gorgeous.” 

“I don’t want to seem to forget poor 
Aunt Adelaide,” Joan explained, “‘for, 
after all, she loved me.”’ 

“She'll never be the wiser,” said Nancy 
witha touch of flippancy. ‘Wherever she 
is now, she’s not thinking of clothes.” 

As they went down together, Nancy 
said: “I’ve reserved a table. And the boy 
is looking for Drew.” 

“Probably Rose 
him.” : 

Nancy stared at her. 

Joan nodded. 
her,” 

* Rosi “ad 

Joan explained. “She says Drew wrote 
to her to come.” ‘ 

Nancy said with calmness, “She lies.” 

Joan’s heart jumped. “Nancy, he 
must have said something.” j 

“Nothing that she could twist into 
such a meaning. He adores you, Joan 
You needn't be jealous.” : E 

“I'm not.” But even as she said it, she 
knew that she was jealous—horribly so. 
She confessed honestly: “It will be dead- 
ly, having Rose here. I wanted you and 
Drew to myself.” J 

“You'll have us. Heavens, child, 
haven’t you grasped the fact that there’s 
ho one else for Drew?” 


I'll tell you 


Carter has found 


“Rose Carter?” 
“I motored up with 


€y came into the dining-room and 













































































Giles’ voice was wistful. “I have silver slippers in my parcel— 
like the ones you brought to Scripps’ shop. Do you remem- 
ber?”’ Did she? Her eyes showed it, although she was silent 
















Rose took the 
fan from Joan, 
shook it open 4 
with a flourish, 
and held it be- 
fore her face, 
her eycs chal- 
lenging Drew “o 
above it. 
Joan’s smile 
faded, for it 
seemed to her 
that Drew ac- 
cepted the of 
fered challeng« 


made their way to a table which 


with others encircled a_ floor 
cleared for dancing. There were 
many tables and many people 


a brilliant cosmopolitan crowd. 
Joan had scarcely time to glance 
at them when the room 
plunged suddenly into darkness, 
except for a spot-light which 
shone on the cleared space of 
polished floor. 

And into that space moved 
presently, to the click of caste- 
nets, two dancers—a marvelous pair—she 
with her wide lace skirt looped with roses, 
her slender waist, her smooth hair; he, slim 
in his tight trousers of claret velvet, his 
sash, his gold-embroidered jacket, his 
black head shining, his saturnine face 
calm and composed except for his questing 
eyes. 

There was the thrum of guitars—a 
throbbing note—the dancers swayed and 
dipped. The light followed them, caught 
the faces of the people in the surrounding 
darkness, and showed them intent, watch- 
ing that passionate drama in the ring 

Among those who sat in that circle 
of light was Drew Hallam. Joan recog 
nized him with a quick beat of the heart. 
He was leaning forward in his chair, his 
fingers about the stem of his wine glass, his 
eyes following eagerly the movement of the 
dipping, dancing figure in the wide lace 
skirt. 

Here was no forlorn lover sighing to the 
moon! Drew was debonair, smiling. Why 
should Nancy have painted him in somber 
colors? Despairing? Desperate? 


was 


The light traveled on, following the 
dancers, and now it was Joan whom it 


picked out, shining full upon her, framing 
her face as it had framed her lover’s, 


show 


ing her pure as a nun in her black coif, 
lovely and uplifted 
Drew saw her and caught his breath 


He did not believe in the least that it was 
Joan. It was, of course, some who 
perfectly resembled her 

Yet, if it were? He jumped to his feet 
and just then a page, leaning over him, 
gave him Nancy’s message. 

He followed the boy and, arriving 
presently at his sister’s table, bent down to 
Joan. 

“Tt is really you?” 

She said with a touch of frigidity, “Yes.” 

“And not a ghost.” 

as 


one 


“Why didn’t you tell me?” 


“IT wanted to be a surprise.” 
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He dropped into the 
chair beside her. “I 
saw you from the other 
side of the room as the 
light passed you.” 

“T saw you.” 

‘*‘Joan—are you 
glad?” He found her 
hand and held it. 

Nancy’s voice broke 


in. “What do vou 
think, Drew? Joan mo 
tored up with Rose 


Carter. And Rose said 
you had written.” 

“Thad,” calmly. His 
clasp tightened on 
Joan’s hand as_ she 
tried to withdraw it. 

“She wrote to me asking me to come to 
Paris. I wrote back that I wasn’t in the 
mood for Paris. I wasn’t in the mood for 
anything—that I was low in my mind 
because of you.”’ 

“She construed it 
Nancy said, “and came on.’ 

Drew uttered an impatient exclamation. 
“She can go back again for all I care. But 
how did you happen to link up with her, 
Joan?” 

She 
ended 

He turned to her and said, very low: 
“She made you unhappy? Did she, Joan? 
Tell me the truth.” 

His spell was again upon her, and she 
spoke honestly. “Yes. I felt as if I wanted 
to turn back.” 

“You are not going back.” 

She did not answer him, and for a few 
moments there was silence, as_ they 
watched the dancers treading a new 
measure 


into an S. O. S.,” 


told him. “Fate—I fancy,” she 
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In the darkness Drew carried Joans 
hand to his lips. 


“You are not going back,”’ he said, as! 
there had been no pause. “I am going t 
keep you here—forever—”’ 

She fought for composure. ‘You cant 
keep me if I don’t want to sta 

“You will want to stay He rose. “S 


won’t mind if we leave you, Nancy? 

“T shall mind. But I knew trom U 
first that it was inevitable.” Nancy’s ligt 
laughter followed them 

As they came out into the lights ot the 
lobby, Drew asked, “‘Where can we be 
alone?” 

“Why be alone?” Joan demanded. 

He laughed a little. “If you don’t know 

why tell you?” 

A silence while his eves held hers, then 
she surrendered 

“I’ve a_ sitting-room 
Farley can play chaperone. 

“Do we need a duenna? 
in Spain.” 


upstairs. And 


Well, perhaps 
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N THE hour she had had to herself 

Farley had made Joan’s suite a place of 
beauty. She had ordered flowers and set 
them about so that there was the fragrance 
of them and the color. On the wide seat 
below the window which looked out on the 
mountains, she had flung an apple-green 
cushion, and with the pink of the azaleas 
which bloomed on a table beside it, the 
elect was spring-like and charming 

“Take off your hat,” Drew commanded, 
“and let me see your hair.” 

_joan lifted it and touched her locks 
lightly. “Am I all right?” 

“With these—” He picked up a bunch 
of violets from a bowl on the table and 
wiped the stems on his handkerchief. 

Come here,” he commanded. 

As Joan went toward him, he spoke to 
Farley, who was moving quietly about in 
the adjoining room. ; 

“Can you get me a pin?” 

She brought a big one and retired dis- 
creetly. She had the effect outwardly of 


composure, but with- 

in she was much dis- 

turbed. So here were 

the Hallams again! 

And he with his love- 
making! And Heaven only knew what 
would happen to the child if she married 
him! 

Drew arranged the flowers in a shoulder- 
knot, touched them to his lips, and pinned 
them to Joan’s gown. He did it expertly 
and smiled into her upraised eves. ‘““That’s 
better,” he said, and then suddenly his 
voice broke, and he caught her to him 
“T’ve been starved for you, starved.” 

When, an hour later, Drew went away, 
Joan sought out the maid. 

“Farlev,” she said, and her voice caught. 
“Farley, I’m going to be married . 

There was a short and significant pause 
before Farley asked, “To Mr. Hallam, 
Miss Joan?” 

“Yes. In April.” 

There was anxiety in the older woman’s 
eves. ‘‘Are you sure you know your own 
mind, Miss?” 

“Of course.” 

Farley moved about the room, beating 
up the cushions, then turned and faced 
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her young mistress. “I know 
it isn’t my place, Miss Joan 
But you haven’t any mother. 
And marriage is a solemn 
thing.” 

Joan stared at her for a moment, then 
flung her arms about the other’s neck 
“Wish me happiness, Farley,” she said. ‘I 
want it so—I want it.” 

She was crying now stormily. 

“Poor lamb,” Farley said, and patted her 
shoulder, and then presently she suggested 
her perennial panacea: “You must have a 
hot bath, and I’ll get out the white dress 
with the silver.” 

“Yes Drew 
hates black.” 

More flowers came up presently, orchids 
and valley lilies. But it was the shoulder 
knot of violets that Joan wore with the 
white and silver 

Nancy, coming in with Drew to go down 
with her, said: “Joan, you darling! M: 

I kiss my sister-in-law?” 

Joan’s voice was startled 
tell you?” 

“My dear, he’s shouting it from the 
housetops.”’ 

Joan turned to her lover. “Do you mean 
we are to announce it?” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I thought—it 
business.” 

“Why hide it?” He let it go at that, and 
went on to say, “Joan, you are perfect in 
that gown.” 

“She is perfect in any Nancy 
stated, “‘and now may I break the news 
gently that Rose and her mother are com 
ing over after dinner?” 

“They won't see us,” Drew announced 
“Joan and I are to ride up the mountains 
in the moonlight.” 

“T am not sure,” Joan told him, ‘that 
I like Spanish moons.” 

“You will like this one.” 

“Vou can’t leave Rose high and dry like 
that,”” Nancy protested. ‘What shall I 
tell her?” 

“That I am going to marry Joan and 
that this is our first evening together.” 

Nancy laughed. (Continued on pa 


will like that. He 


‘Did Drew 


was just our 


gown 
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East is East, and West is 
West, and yet they can 
meet in a sane and sober 
way and discuss their 
problems in like manner 











ID you ever see a fish 

laugh? Did you ever see 

a melon that grew on a 
tree? Did you ever go to a tea 
party under the broad-spread- 
ing shade of a bread-fruit tree, 
or to a banquet where the table- 
cloth was taro leaves and the 
chief dish roast octopus? Did 
you ever play on a beach of fine 
beautiful sand as black as your 
shoe? Did you ever roll luxuri- 
antly over a good road up a 
mountain side for 4000 feet and 
there stand comfortably on the 
edge of a mighty crater and see 
below boiling, seething lava 
pouring forth red and terrible? Or, more 
dainty view, did you ever see 10,000 blooms 
of the rare night-blooming cereus all at 
one time on a hedge under a silver moon? 
Did you ever see a lunar rainbow, or a rain- 
bow tree, or a square fish, cr one of cerulean 
blue with his tail attached by a flirtatious 
bow of brilliant yellow? 

No, this is not Miinchausen cynically 
asking you another; these are a few actu- 
alities cf the many wonders of a self- 
governing territory of the United States of 
America. Like magnificent, shining jewels 
in a blue summer sea, six days’ journey 
from San Francisco, lie the twelve Hawai 
ian Islands, created by _ inconceivably 
violent volcanic action in some unknown 
ancient day and now constituting the 
Hawaiian Territory. 

Just below the Tropic of Cancer, fruit, 
flowers, trees and all verdure are tropical 
in character—always green, the air always 


redolent with sweet perfume, the scene al 
ways startlingly brilliant with masses of 
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So Said some Public-Spir ited Men and Women of the Problem 
and Following their (all the Group Pictured above Gathered in 


Here is a very Important -Article Telling what they 


flowers. ‘“The loveliest fleet of 
islands ever anchored in any 
wrote Mark Twain a 
generation ago. ‘The Rainbow 
Isles,’ “The Paradise of the 
Pacific,” ““The Wonderland of the World,” 
are some of the pet titles the residents 
apply to it. 

The first preparation for a visit should 
be to learn how to pronounce the name of 
the famous capital of Hawaii, which is 
not Hon-olulu, but Ho-nolulu. When, in 
early dawn, to early risers on incoming 
ships, land appears in the distance, a tall 
tower slowly looms out of the mist, and 
by degrees the visitor spells out a new 
word at the top, “Aloha.” How is it pro- 
nounced; what does it mean? he hastily 
asks. There are always those to answer. 
“Ah-lo-ah” they will tell him, and the 
word means “‘Welcome; we are truly glad 
to see you.” Soon the strains of a Hawai- 
ian band reach the visitor, and friends, 
eager to interpret all the mysteries, an 


ocean,”’ 


CARRIE CHAP- 


nounce that it is playing “Aloha,” and they 
will add that when the visitor departs, it 
will play ‘“Aloha-oe,” meaning ‘Farewell; 
we are sorry to see you go.” Perhaps 
there will be a Hawaiian woman’s chorus 
also to sing “A/oha’’ to the rhythm of the 
ukelele, and certainly the home-coming 
residents will add that when the word 1s 
pronounced with a chanting drag on the 
second syllable, “‘ah-lo-ah,” it means “I 
love you”’—the more emphasis and chant, 
the more love. 

A moment more, and over the visitor's 
head is slipped a /ei—a wreath of flowers— 
and perchance, if there are many friends 
and the welcome is very profuse, there 
may be so many wreaths heaped upon his 
shoulders that he can scarcely peep. out 
over them. All these are old Hawaiian 
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From the four corners of 
the world they came—these 
delegates from the nations 
facing the Pacific—to an 
enchanted isle in mid-ocean 





VER. 


of Living Together in Peace and Amity around the Pacific, 


Honolulu to Discuss the Things that Vexed their various Countries. 


Said and Did—By one of the American Delegates - 


MAN CATT 


customs. In the long ago any failure to 
show hospitality to strangers was punish- 
able by serious penalties; now these cus- 
toms are modernized, honored, and pro- 
tected by Americans. Directly the visitor 
is driving to his hotel between hedges of 
gorgeous hibiscus, giant monkey pod 
trees and great poincianas covered with 
crimson bloom. This is Honolulu; exotic, 
beautiful beyond compare, different and 
appealing, inspiring poetry, romance, and 
aspirations, 


In these unwonted surroundings and 
amidst these demonstrations of friendship 
and good-will the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations met in July, 1927. It was enter- 
tained in the Punohou School, a one-time 
mission, but now the school mistress of all 
the important men and women of the 


Islands. Here in the dormi- 
tories all the visiting members 
were housed, in the school din- 
ing hall they were fed, in the big 
blue school swimming pool they 
took their morning dips, over the extensive 
campus they roamed, and in the school 
class rooms they gathered for work. On 
the first morning, as members from Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 


China, Korea, the Philippines, Japan, 
and the United States strolled into the 
school auditorium and hunted for their 


names on the seats assigned them, it was 
a question whether the Institute was to 
partake of the nature of a school, a parlia- 
ment, or a League of Nations. It was 
soon revealed that it could not be either 
of the two last, because no motions, no 
resolutions, no findings were permissible. 
More, each member came representing 
himself and no one else. It was a school, 
but without teachers, and ene in which 
members taught each other. 





Whatever their other quali- 
fications may have been, each 
member of the Cenference was 
chosen because he or she was 
informed about some phase of 


Pacific interests. From the 
United States came Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, President of 


Stanford University, and not 

only Chairman of the Conference 

but also of the American group. 

He was supported by Dr. 

Arnold Bennett Hall, President 

of the University of Oregon; 

Dr. Ada Comstock, President 

of Radcliffe College; Dr. Mary 

E. Woolley, President of Mount 
Holyoke College. Dr. George H. Blakeslee, 
Dr. George Grafton Wilson, Dr. Quincy 
Wright, Professors of International Law 
respectively at Clark, Howard, and Chicago 
Universities, kept the discussion within 
legal truth. Dr. Daniel J. Fleming, Union 
Theological Seminary; Galen M. Fisher, 
Director Institute of Religious Research; 
the Most Reverend Edwin J. Hanna, Arch- 
bishop of the Diocese of San Francisco; 
Dr. Edward H. Hume, former President 
of Yale in China; Miss Mabel Cratty, 
General Secretary of the National Board, 
Y. W. C. A., were prepared to discuss the 
questions concerning missions in China. 
Mr. Herbert Croly, Editor of The New Re- 
public; Frederick M. Davenport, Congress- 
man and Professor of Political Science, 
Hamilton College; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
Directcr of the Institute of International 
Education; Mr. Jerome D. Greene, broker; 
Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, lecturer on Far 
East, Harvard; Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
President of (Continued on page 174) 
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CHAMPCOMMUNAL 
A new and practical idea from the house of Champcommunal in Paris—the 
evening gown and its coat; the first, white chiffon velvet with a coat of white 
organdy lined and collared witir the velvet; the second, black satin gown and coat 
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A decorative and practical light-wei ight 
Street frock for spring in a loi ely shade 
of red kasha and red- and-white silk 


TRAIGHT from our Paris office, and 
J our own corre spondent, come the 
dresses, coats, and hats sketched onthese 
ar and the next three pages, and with them 
ews of the accepted fashions in Paris and 
the forecast of what the great French 
dressmakers are making for the spring. 
To speak of ; i few general points: 
First, the skirts are longer, and there is 
more and more fulness, although the slim 
line is retained. 
Second, at this season of the year 
especially, the hat is all-important. 
When March comes, we are tired of our 
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{ smart, printed crépe dress for town or 
semi-sports, above; and left, a cloche of 
black felt with black satin dots encrusted 


old clothes, and yet cold spells and rainy 
davs make a spring dress impossible 
but a new hat, an evening gown of the 
newest, and a spring street frock that 
may be worn under a coat will do much 
tofreshenupthe wardrobe. Buttoreturn 
to the question of hats, it is interesting to 
see that most of the smart hats are of the 
helmet type or the cloche. The brim or 
back of the hat continues to come low on 
the back of the neck, and cling to it as far 
front as the ears, while the crown, of 
medium type, is without draping or 
superfluous (Continued an page 235) 
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MARY NOWITZKY 


The sweater-and-skirt type of sports dress still 
holds its own in the Paris mode, and this Béchoff 
costume, left, is one of the newest, skirt of beige 

woolen, blouse of Rodier’s tulle asperic, a new 





fabric with an open weave like the bee’s honey- 


comb with much give and: pull to it, in beige also 


CW, ash vat Og Gl fare, GC] 


MARY NOWIT7KY 


DI ypicel of the 
7 Clot hes 


ce simple, washable, silk sports dresses, 

, that are not only typical of the newest and 
pone st sports clothes, but also typi cal of the 
house of Mary Nowits ky in Paris; the use of 
ie right and wrong sides of fabric S creating 
an interesting surface and involved design effect 















































JANE REGNY 


DD _. | 
Yaris Dictates 


‘mart 


JANE REGNY 


/ / [| > a am J 
CRubh CIIZECQ 


cRaincoats Mm Light (“olo rs 


Recogni ing the raincoat as a necessity, the 
Paris couturiéres have glorified it, and the 
smarc women have adopted it. The two above, 
designed by Jane Régny, are of rubberized 
crepella, waterproof: the first, white lined with 
yellow; the second, gray with small steel buttons 


The cape is certain to be important in the sports 
mode for early and late spring, and one of the 
smartest—long with uneven line—goes with the 
Paul Caret sports costume, right, rose beige 
woolen of coarse weave and printed crépe de 
Chine in soft green and rose and mauve shades 


























As we said in February, 
the cloche is still smart, \ | 
and on the figure above 
is one of Thibault’s 

newest, of putty-colored 

fe It witha plaid dé sign i 
woven through it innavy- “ 


blue straw—a Scotch i an 
plaid idea that is exceed- r 
ingly smart for sports or \ 


general morning wear Y . 
REGNY 


The smart dress for morning wear may | 
the typical sports dress as illustrated in the 
Jane Régny frock, above, of straight lines 
and charming simplicity. It is of turquoise 
blue jersey, with tucking of varying widths 
as its sole trimming, with the exception, 
of course, of the ever-present belt buckle 


The designs are exceedingly decorative, and 
the colors soft and pleasing in many of the 
newest printed materials in French dresses, 
as above (center figure), in a simple frock 
Jor afternoon, designed by Nicole Groult, 
of dark-green printed silk, with a circular 
flounce that gives width, a soft belt effect, 
and a bow tied at shoulder and the hip 
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BRIDE’S FOLIO 


| Send twenty-five | 


| oy cents for the new 
| folio telling about 
the trousseau, the 
wedding, etiquette, 

\ and other de- 


AeA 

Saw) K \ tails, to Good 
/ Nu Housekeeping 
in eat Service, i © 


40th St., N. Y.C) 





The house of Vionnet in Paris has designt 
the satin gown for evening, above, a gown 
great simplicity and distinction. It! 
typical of the draping that Vionnet does s 
well, and is made of one of the heat’ but soft 
salins in a lovely tea-rose shade. Th 
dress also has along scarf tied in the bat 


Some of the leading fabrics for spring- 
soft kasha angora for sports, designed and 
made by Rodier in Paris (left, at bottom 

two small-flowered, printed silks, the triangt 
and the circle at the top, both from Mallinson 

in New York; and one of Bianchini’s beaw 
tiful French materials for evening, a lami 
with a design of stars on lovely pastel shades 
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HOW TO ORDER 


Let us buy these 
pretty clothes for you. 
Just send check or 
money-order, togeth- 
er with description of 
size and color wanted, 
toGuod Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 
W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
See next two pages 


“Our c/hopping c/ 


Gf. : 
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Pretty, youthful georgette fro. k for afterno m, 
frst figure above, the waist long with two deep 
tucks all around, a soft double jabot of navy 
and gray, the skirt with drapery below jabot 
and fine plaiting on other side; back plain; 
Seorgetle flower at shoulder; navy blue only, 
with matching seco slip; 16 to 44; only $16.75 


Especially smart for spring under a com, 
or ona warm day without one, is the lovely 
printed silk crépe frock, above, center, in a 
new design, one-piece, plain back, diagonal 
neckline, soft jabot, shirred flounce in skirt 
lied on left side in wrapped fect; tan back- 
ground with navy and copen-blue, or tan with 
navy and red design; sizes, 16 to 42; $10.50 

































The Voile, and the 
Georgette Dress 








For the spring wardrobe, or for summer, a 
practical and pretty voile dress, last figure, 
above, printed in black and white, the V neck 
line softened by a smart new tucked jabot, the 
skirt with tucks at top for belt, shirring in 
front to give soft fulness, side drapery that is 
smart; plain back; sizes, 16 to 44; only $10.75 


New and pretty accessories for the spring cos- 
tume are the smart bag, lovely flower, pearl pin 
and stunning bracelet, left; leather pouch bag; 
green, black, or brown; coin purse and mirror 
inside; $2.95; double pearl pin surrounded by 
brilliants, silver-colored setting; $2.50; garde- 
nia and bud; $1; flexible bracelet with sap 
phire,emerald,or amethyst-colored stones ;$2.95 
oO 


wardrobe; the jumper in 





serviceable jersey dress, 


ties in back, has plaits in 
the skirt that extend from 
the shoulder plaits down 


plain back; in tan, rose, 
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Inexpensive, Useful Accessories 
Attractive over-night bag, useful and practical, in alligator-grain leather, above; 


colors green or brown; silkaleen lining, mirror, pockets; 10% x 844"; only $2.05 
The collar and cuff set, finely pla ted, écru nel; 14 lo 42; $1.50. Octagon- 
shaped vanity case on alink chain; white gold filled with gold coloring; old fash 
ioned figures on top, 2" across; 2 compartments for loose powder and rouge; $5.25 


Smart Silk Frocks for the Afternoon 


For afternoon tea in the springtime, or for wear under a coat, this pretty, 
Canton crépe silk twi p ece frock, left, has a lovely bow at back of the collar and 


another in the front of the blouse; plaits all across front; skirt on a bodice; 
blouse with deep band at m p; comes in either beige with brown bands at collar, 
belt, and cuffs, or navy ight blue; pin nib dant 46 sats 14 to 20; $10.75 


A practical dress and a pretty one, too, is the new frock at the right, of printed 
silk crépe, the background oyster white, or light blue, or tan, with printed design 
in a variety of bright, lovely colors. It is one . ece, the back straight, plaits 
across the front, a smart tab effect with button below the collar, and a soft jabot 
below the tab; contrasting trimming and a pearl buckle; 16 to 44; only $10.95 


TO ORDER, SEE RULES ON OPPOSITE P AGE 


blue-and-white, or green. 
and-while, with a white 

*, a Sash stri _ 
pearl buckle and but. 
lwo pockets with 
groups of plaits beloy 
; the voke effect m 
front is very becoming: 


smock ha many 


one may wear it in the 
kit hen witho ula frock, 
or slip it on over a frock 
when preparing tea or 
luncheon, or it may be 
worn for gardeni ing or 
in the office; this one is 
broadcloth, two sel-on 
hand-embroidered pock- 
els, straight yoke in back 
and front; in green, 
, orchid, or copen- 
blue; 34 to 44; only $1.95 
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HOW TO ORDER 
Let Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y.C., 
buy for you in New York these 
pretty clothes. Just send a com- 
plete description, giving size and 
color wanted, together with check 
or money-order to cover the 
amount. If necessary to return 
anything, please send it to Good 
Housekeeping, not to the shop. 
Please allow us a few days’ 
time to place your order, and 
please be sure to write your 
order and your name and ad- 
dress plainly, to avoid delay 
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The Useful 
Semi-Made Coat 


With all the materials and accurate direc- 
tions for finishing, all the clothes on this 
page are semi-made. The coat at left, semi- 
made, is all wool tweed, well tailored with 
collar, cuffs, pockets, and buttonholes all 
finished and pressed. It comes in a color 
combination of light brown and tan or 
black and white tweed; 14:to 40; only $10.95 


Pretty Dresses of 
Wool Georgette, Voile, Silk 


A lovely frock for afternoon is the two- 
piece wool georgette semi-made frock, left, 
small tucks down the front of blouse and in 
belt, box-plaits in skirt, V-neck, button 
trimming; tucked cuffs; pretty shoulder 
flower and bodice included; all tucking 
and plaiting finished; navy, Jenny-rose, 
spruce-green, or beige; sizes, 14 to 42; $10 


With the jabots all made up, the hand- 
drawn work and the tucking all finished on 
the pretty i vile dre Ss, right, one could ha é 
a lovely spring frock in a few hours’ time; 
string belt tied on side, V-neck, pastel 
shades, orchid, nile-green, or copen-blue, 
trimmed with white or in all-white; sizes, 32 
to 44; and all material included, only $3.25 


The smart and pretty two-piece crépe de 
Chine semi-made frock right, second figure, 
may be worn for spring or summer after- 
noons; the tucking, hemstitching and plait- 
ing in front all fnished; bodice for skirt in- 
cluded as well as all other material and 
direcitons; in navy, tan, green, rose, maize, 


French blue, or white; 12 to 40; $10.05 
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Jersey for Service 

All the clothes on this page are semi-made. 
They come cut to your size with trimming, 
plaiting, cuffs, collars, tucks, hemstitching 

finished—all you have to do is sew up the 
scams and hem. Two smart frocks at left 
are jersey; the first, one-piece, semi-set-in 
sleeves, double collar and cuffs of jersey 
and printed linen, pockets and plaits in 
front, belt; beige, brown, copen-blue, navy, 
or coral-rose, 16 to 40; $7.05; second is 
two-piece, skirt with bodice, plaits on 
sides, blouse with deta hable crépe de 
Chine vestee, collar and cuffs; tucking; rose, 
green, French blue or beige, with white 
veslee, navy with beige; 14 lo 42; $8.50 
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*PRING fabrics, with their exceedingly decorative surfaces and designs and their 
7 soft and pleasing colors, promise a summer of loveliness and chic for women every- 
where. In all the shops from Paris to New York to San Francisco and New Orleans, 
one will find, this spring and summer, the most delicate, amusing, and interesting 

fabrics, laces, printed silks, cottons, and woolens, a charming array to choose from 
Woolens have the appearance of old-fashioned homespun, loose, uneven, and soft, 
but without any harshness and woven in delightful designs and patterns, some with 
74 metal threads, some with wool in different color combinations, and some with silk, the 
r last resembling in appearance the wool-and-metal cloth that appeared so favorably 
last year. Jerseys are extremely effective, so fine and soft with such lovely designs— 
ans _ openwork jersey, shaded jersey, dotted, and checked, as well as striped and bordered. 
/ \ Kasha angora, either plain or patterned, is one of the newest and most successful 
Lo fabrics of the season; it is smartly illustrated in the sports frock on the opposite page. 
In printed silks every sort of design appears, almost all o1 them small and set closely 
together. There are many kinds of checks, dots, flowers, conventional designs, and 
some of the most amusing things—letters of the alphabet spelling words, New York 

sky-scrapers, sea-gulls, ticker tape, rice, tangleweed, butterflies, jazz and stars. 

Plain silks are no less important than the printed ones, their surfaces and _ textures 
are so interesting, and in many of the smartest frocks two or more plain silks are con 
bined, as in the daytime frock shown on this page, of crépe de Chine bound in satin 
And last, but not least, the cottons have burst forth in bright and sparkling patterns, 
printed and plain, and the reliable linen is all dressed up in charming printed effects, 


ASK FOR THESE 

“> Y THEIR trade-mark you shall know 
them”’ is an axiom of ours that we wish 

to emphasize again and again to our readers. 
On these pages each month you will find trade- 
marked merchandise that is selected by the 
Director of the Fashion Department because 
of its quality and its smartness, and this 
month we have chosen fabrics designed and 
made by American fabric manufacturers. 
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MERICAN manufacturers have designed this spring garden of pretty fabrics, all 

of them in lovely colors and of beautiful texture—silks, cottons, rayon and wool. 
The first leaf on the opposite page shows a design of lemons on a white cotton back- 
ground, called Year Round Zephyr print; next is a satin-crépe fabric with elongated 
checks, its trade-marked name, Penikees. Woolnet is next, one of the new open-weave 
sports woolens, trade-marked Haas. A delightful design on dimity, an A.B.C. fabric 
called Lykagem dimity, is next. Then a Darbook striped silk, called crépe Baroda; 
next a “radioux”’ chiffon plaid of rayon, trade-marked Aberfoyle. 

First above is a Lorraine voile, plaided in broken lines, called Plumetis. A rayon =~ 
with a floral design in brilliant colors, from DuPlan, is next; and then a snowflake ro 
effect on silk, one of the Peer Gynt series, trade-marked Moon Glo. Next a printed ” 
Pussy Willow silk of Mallinson’s; then a Viyella flannel for sports, and last, a charm- 
ing printed crépe de Chine, trade-marked Stehli Silks. 4 

The flower bed on the opposite page starts with a Cheney toile de soie, called Y 
Rillora. The next, in a star outline, is a Botany sport flannel of diagonal stripes; a B 
wool tweed woven in a homespun effect is next, trade-marked Forstmann Fabrics. dy ¥ 
A silk-and-cotton canton is next, one of the Fluegelman fabrics, a Bryn Mawr print; ry F —\ 
and next isa printed linen, in stripes with rows of tiny diamonds, trade-marked Everfast. "yy x Pp 

Below is Corticelli’s Eldora Print, a silk crépe with birds and triangles. Birthday i 
is the name of the Belding Heminway printed crépe de Chine, second below; Celanese 
ninon is next, a design in Chinese character. In the star is Pacific Dixie Belle, a dimity 
with fruit design; and last, Borden’s American cambric print with flowers and leaves. 


j 
YOUR DEALER HAS THEM f J 
LL you have to do to see these fabrics is to 
go in the shops and ask for them by their 
trade-marked names. If you can not find 
them, write to Good Housekeeping Trade- a 
Marked Fashions Department, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York City, and we shall be glad 
to write and tell you the nearest town where 
they are sold—a service our trade-marked ’ 
department gives our readers every month. A™~ | 





PACIFIC MILLS / 
1 BELDING HEMINWAY 
CORTICELLI 








VENING DRESS—the feminine, flut- 

tering dress on the right, Pattern M-16, 
price 60c, sizes 34 to 42, typifies the new 
mode for spring. The soft drapery is tied 
in front, where it droops a little below the 
skirt, giving the smart, irregular hem-line. 
The scarf is detached from the dress and 
may be worn across the neck, as shown, 
or over the shoulders. The dress is made 
in two pieces; the skirt, slightly circular in 
cut, is attached to the crépe de Chine slip 
at the waist. The top of the dress slips on 
over the head. The fabric, of course, 
is chiffon or Georgette combined with 
matching lace. The color may be black, 
white, or any of the pastel shades now so 
fashionable. 


AFTERNOON FROCK—the graceful 
afternoon frock below, Pattern M-17, 
price 60c, comes in sizes 34 to 42. It is 
‘made in one piece. The applied bands at 
the waist and around the neck may be of the 
same material as the dress or of contrast- 

































ing fabric. This trimming may also be ap. 
plied to the cuffs. The skirt is cut in an 
unusually interesting way; the drooping 
sides follow the line at the waist. The 
fulness comes from tiny, inverted pin tucks 
which are set in around the top of the skirt, 
This dress is loveliest in satin, crépe satin, 
or a Clinging silk. 
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For the attractive patterns on this 


page, 


to Good Housekee ping Pattern 


Service 


GPORTS ENSEMBLE—the two-piece 
J dress with the matching coat shown be- 
low makes a smart and practical sports 
ensemble. The dress is Pattern M-18. 
price 6oc, sizes 34 to 42. The deep \ of the 
neck is set in, in front; the back is plain, 
The band around the hips is also set in, 
It is a little tighter than the waist, so that 
a slight blouse shows above it. The skirt 
is plaited at the sides. The coat is made 
from Pattern M-19, price 60c, sizes 34 to 
42. It is lined with the same material as 
the dress, and the only trimming is ap 
plied bands of self-fabric at each side for 
the pockets and a strip on each sleeve, 
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119 W. goth St., N. Y. City 
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The unusually smart cloche shown above is 


made from Pattern Number M-20, price 15¢ 
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ENERALLY speaking, fashions in 
hats have changed very little dur- 


ing the last six months. The small, 
close-fitting hat of the winter will continue 
to be worn almost universally, with new 
details of construction and ornamentation 
to proclaim it of this season’s mode. It 
follows the line of the head, which it really 
fits, and it is far too comfortable to be 
abandoned with the return of the warmer 
weather, 

The spring hat, however, will be dis- 
tinguished from that of the winter by new 
and interesting folds and creases in the 
crown, and there will be countless inter- 
pretations of the helmet and ear trimming. 
Many crowns are molded close to the head. 
Others are round and high, without having 
the appearance of height. Brims now are 
usually narrow; some are almost negligible. 
A few demand attention, and there is a 
tendency toward increasing width as the 
season advances. Trimmings are simple; 
a delightful pin, a feather pad, or a novel 
combination of the fabrics of the hat. 

Town and sports hats are smartest made 
of felt in preference to fabric, and there are 
many interesting combinations of felt and 
Straw. As for colors, the neutral shades, 
gtays, gravish browns, and the tones of 
brown and beige predominate; the hat 
matches the gown, either the hat or its 
trimming harmonizing with the coat. 

With the exception of the molded felts, 
the hats are easy to make, and even these 
models are not beyond the skill of the 
amateur milliner when they are properly 
blocked. 

The hats chosen this month are unusually 
Wearable and are excellent models for re- 
claiming the hats of a past season. 

The felt cloche above at the left is ex- 
ceptionally smart. It is suitable for almost 


— 
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HOW TO ORDER 
For the three attractive and easily- 
made patterns shown on this page, 
send the correct remittance to 
Good Housekeeping Pattern Serv- 
ice, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. City. The 
paper pattern for M-20 includes 
the band around the crown, the 
bow and the brim; with Pattern 
M-21, the wide strip is given; with 
Pattern M-22, the scallops around 
the brim are given. Fulldirections 
are included with each pattern 


The wide-brimmed hat below is planned for 
late spring and early summer wear. It is 
made from Pattern Number M-22, price 15¢ 
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1 matron’s hat 


W-21, price 15¢ 


any age, for it is quiet, simple, and yet has 
a definite individuality which places it 
with this season’s fashions. The only 
trimming is an applied band and bow of a 
darker shade of felt than the hat itself. 
The band is an inch wide and is sewed flat 
to the crown one inch above the brim. A 
small section of the same felt as the hat 
holds the loops of the bow together. 

Above at the right is an ideal hat for the 
older woman. It has the charm and 
dignity which belong to mature years. 
The short line in the back is generally be- 
coming, and the narrow mushroom brim 
shading the eyes is flattering to the face no 
longer very voung. The brim measures 
314 inches all around before the turn is 
made across the back. For the trimming, 
cut a strip from new felt or from another 
hat of the same color, regardless of the head 
size or of the height of the crown. It should 
measure 4% inches in the center of the 
front, sloping to 134 inches in back. Apply 
this strip to the crown 134 inches above 
the brim in front, 114 inches at the sides, 
and 34 of an inch in back. The ends of the 
feather pads used so effectively are tucked 
under the creased edges of the strip. For 
the basis of either of the felt hats, use a new 
felt body, or have an old one steamed and 
reblocked. 

The large hat at the bottom of the page 
is perfect for the warmer weather. It is of 
straw, with a cut-out band of felt in 
irregular scallopings around the edge of the 
brim. The only other trimming is a band 
of grosgrain or velvet ribbon. This new 
trimming will completely transform last 
summer’s wide-brimmed straw; it may 
harmonize, contrast, or match the hat it- 
self, and it is an excellent way of intro- 
ducing a vivid note of color to an other- 
wise plain costume. (Continued on page 308) 
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The pretty lin- \\ 
en dress, Pat- \ | 
tern M-9, 300, \ \ 
sizes 4 to 8, \ 3 
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C {mart New Patterns for Remodeling 


PRING brings such an enchanting as- 
sortment of fabrics in designs adapted 
to the junior mode that it is a pleasure 

to plan distinctive costumes suitable for the 
needs of the small boy or girl throughout 
the warmer days. Of these fabrics, cottons 
of all sorts are of first importance for the 
tiny tots, with cottons for play and silks 
and woolens for special occasions for the 
older sister who yet is not very big. 

Small prints and plain colors are always 
a safe choice for any age and are especially 


The dress at the right, 
Pattern M-13, 40c, sizes 
& to 12, has a piping and 
collar of contrasting color. 
This, with the buttons 
and the belt, is the only 
decoration of a dress ap- 
propriate for school or 
play. The little coat, 
Pattern M-r14, 30¢, sizes 
4 to 8, uses pin tucks 
to simulate a novel yoke 


A NEW PATTERN 
BOOKLET 
A Pattern Booklet 
is ready, filled with 
suggestions for the 
spring and summer. 
Entirely new pat- 
terns are included 
as well as smart and 
wearable patterns 
shown before. Send 
10c to Good House- 
keeping Bulletin 
Service, 119 West 
40th Street, N. Y. C. 


charming for small frocks and rompers, but 
the larger prints and geometrical patterns 
are more of a risk; and must be chosen in 
proportion to the child’s chubbiness. And 
chubby proportions during childhood are 
not to be despised: if they are properly 
capitalized or concealed, there is no reason 
why the over-plump young person should 
not present quite as smart an appearance 
as her more slender sister. 

However, the wise mother follows three 
rules for her children’s clothes: first— 





simplicity in all things; second—to study 
the child and carefully observe the changes 
made by the year’s growth. Often at this 
time she first faces the devastating dis- 
covery that the littlest one is no longer the 
adorable baby of a year ago, or that the 
older child has reached that bewildering 
borderland between her mysterious teens. 
The third rule is to avoid economy prac- 
tised at the expense of the child’s happiness 
orappearance. Of course, she hopes thenew 
coat or dress will (Continued on page 210) 


The unusually attractive 
dress at the left, Pattern 
M-15, price oc, is m 
sizes 8 to 12. It is made 
very much like older Sis- 
ter’s. The skirt is plaited 
all the way around to 
allow plenty of room for 
play, and the interesting 
diagonal sections are Set 
in at the waist across the 
back as well as in front 


HOW TO ORDER 
PATTERNS 
To order the charm- 
ing and easily made 
patterns shown on 
this page, send the 
correct remittance 
in stamps, money- 
order or check to 
Good Housekeeping 
Pattern Service, 119 
West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y., and 
be sure to mention 
which size is desir 
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The peasant 
design and the 
hol-iron pat- 
tern for the 
gaily- colo ns 
field - flor 
are includ a 
in Patiern 
No. 8501, 25°. 
The paper 
culling pal 
terns for the 
two little 
dresses are 
M-104 and 
M-102, 30¢ 
each, in sizes 
4 to 8 years 


The qi ilted Chi NESE 


propriat éforali 


a simple and 


is new lo Ame 


most effective 


unusual in that onl 


padde d; this, of 


; 


shown al (he i 


85-3503, 25¢ 


plete directions f 
paper culting pattern is M-7 
The lining should be in a light contrasting color 
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mandarin coat below is ap- 
ight summer evening 7 ti 
mart negligée. 
pastel shade. The method of Italian guilling used 
rican needleworkers, although it is 
and easily done. 
v the de sig ilself is stuffed or 
, is done by hand. A detail 


carries the designs and the com 
> quilting on the coat. The 


The cunning 
ducks (to be 
worked over 
canvas) and 
the hot-iron 
smocking de- 
sign on the 
lace - trimmed 
a dress are from 

Pattern No. 
$502, 25¢. The 


paper cutting 

patterns for 

the dresses are 

Ia 106 M-106 and 
(t M-105, 30 
each, sizes 

(i) Wn. 4 lo & years 
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The altractive and useful smock below is deco- 
rated in designs in colorful patchwork. The 
designs shown are from Hot-Iron Transfer Pat- 
tern No. 85-504, 25¢, which has baskets that will 
jit any pocket, as well as small straight sprays, 
corners, and single flowers, all for pate hwork. 
Full directions are included. The 
pattern for the smock is M-8 


rap or for 
It is lovely in any 


The quilting is 
paper culling 
12€S 34 lo 42, 4OC. 


Hot-Iron Patlern No 


Gathers below the voke may be either shirred, 
as shown in the sketch, or smocked, using smock- 
Orr has 
article on Smocking which 
2c stamp 


ing pattern No. 6106, 25¢. Anne 
written an interesting 


sizes 34°to 42, 4or. 


be ent lo vou on recetpl of « 
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Handkerchiefs with embroidered monograms or initials have a distinctive 
charm and individuality. Combined with all-white embroidery they have 
an added appeal. Hot-Iron Transfer Pattern No. 8503, 25¢, carries 100 
new designs for handkerchiefs, six of which are shown above. There are 
many dainty corners included. The initials and monograms shown on 
these handkerchiefs, as well as those directly above, are from Hot-Iron Pat- 
lern 85-8102, 25¢, which has 30 alphabets with cutwork and monograms 





HOW TO ORDER 


Order patterns for all needlework 
designs from Anne Orr, Good House- 


keeping. For paper cutting patterns Pe 
send the correct remittance to Good / } M-8 
Housekeeping Pattern Service, 119 &’ v 


West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Whether King Alfonso insti- 
gated the Primo de Rivera 
revolution, or merely made 
the best of a good situation, 
nobody knows—except 
Primo and the King 


N THE library table 
of the Grand Duchess 
Marie Pavlova 
along with the child- 
hood pictures of her brother 
Dimitri and about a hundred 
ivory elephants—I noticed a 
silver frame containing the 
photograph of a pretty, round- 
cheeked English girl. Across 
the portrait in a bold, swinging 
script were written these words 

“To Marie, with love from 
Ena.”’ It was not an old pic- 
ture. I could tell by the 
clothes. Yet, the girl in the 
silver frame was so unlike the 
official photographs of the 
Queen of Spain, so much 
younger and gayer and jauntier, that it was 
almost impossible to reconcile this Princess 
Ena, who scribbled her love to her intimate 
friends, with the Queen Victoria who lends 
her British dignity to the most formal court 
in Europe. 

I remember her best at the roval polo 
field in Madrid, an interested observer of 
her royal husband’s not inconsiderable 
skill. She wore a plain blue two-piece 
costume with just a touch of henna-colored 
trimming at the neck and wrists—very 
tailorish, very smart, worthy of the famous 
Paris establishment from which it came, 
worthy of the best-dressed woman in 
Europe. With her were several ladies of 
the court, including the youthful, oval 
faced Duchess of Alba, the most beautiful 
girl in Spain. But there was no doubt 
about which woman was the queen. Vic- 
toria dominated, as Victoria should. 


Rose O’ Neill illustrated her letters to 
Mrs. Tarkington with fat tummied 
infants whom she called ““Kewps” 

that is how the Kewpies were born 


But as I look back on that colorful 
scene I realize that Ena was never far 
away! It was she who laughed when 


Primo, Alfonso’s pet “dictator,” came 
along with his endless Spanish stories 

Primo de Rivera, swaying and _ tossing 
above that gay and frothy crowd like a har 
bor buoy in a choppy sea, jolly old hand 
shaking Primo, who had proved himself 
both in Spain and Morocco a far-seeing 
leader and master-strategist. It was Ena, 
too, the laughing girl in the silver frame, 
who joked with Alec Moore, our ambassa- 
dor from Pittsburgh, when he tried to 
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QUEENS 


AND GoopD AMERICANS 
oheen by a Man 
Who Knows Everybody 


FREDERICK L. 
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persuade Her Majesty to 
sntoke an American cigarette. 
In short, it was Ena who 
managed to give everybody 
around her a mighty good 
time. 

Her husband, according to 
that charming _ incendiary, 
Blasco Ibanez, is nothing more 
than “a royal comedian, an 
ex-prodigy, a perpetual young 
man.” I didn’t findhimso. | 
wish he wouldn’t wear green 
fedora hats! But otherwise 
there are unmistakable signs 
of Alfonso’s diverting his ex- 
cess spirits from amusement 
to statecraft. Whether he in- 
stigated the Primo de Rivera 
revolution, or merely made 
the best of a good situation, 
nobody knows—except Primo 
and the King; but he has 
certainly strengthened himself 
by establishing a  dictator- 
ship which his country very 
much needed. He is ambitious 

some say, inordinately and 
dangerously so—but I found 
him a decent, modest, straight- 
forward gentleman. 

European royalty is less at 
ease in dealing with American 
visitors than with its own people. It never 
knows just how far to unbend. If at all! 
Lord Northcliffe went to the dinner of one 
hundred covers which the King and Queen 
of England gave to the Woodrow Wilsons, 
and he told me that the men guests were 
instructed to kiss Mrs. Wilson’s hand just 
as if she were a visiting queen. Several 
months later, at the welcoming reception 
in Brussels, I found not only Mrs. Wilson 
but Miss Margaret Wilson sitting on 4 
raised dais in great, throne-like chairs iden- 
tical with the one occupied by Queen 
Elizabeth—and it occurred to me then that 
the English must have loaned the Belgians 
their book! 

Of course, there was no reason why Mrs. 
Wilson shouldn’t have sat with queens, 
and had her hand kissed as such—if she 
liked it, and the American people liked it. 
(And I suspect that, for a time, they both 
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Marie of Rumania, the most 
active monarch and the clev- 
erest diplomat in Europe, 
always holds her head high 





did!) Moreover, at that par- 
ticular moment in the world’s 
history, there was no disgrace 
in the association. The cur- 
rent queens of Europe were 
far above the royal par: 

Mary of England, not hand- 
some but dignified and unmis- 
takably queenly. Her outstand- 
ing characteristic is her genuine 
interest in people and things. 
She doesn’t dress the funny 
way she used to. I saw her not 
long ago at Wimbledon, and 
she had on a very nice hat. 

Elizabeth of Belgium—we 
have seen her over here—a sim- 
ple, pale, slim woman, frail and 
tired. I saw her last at Dinant 
(where the Germans first 
swarmed over the cliffs) with Albert and 
Mercier, five years after the outbreak of the 
war. She looks like a competent housewife 
—and is one. 

Wilhelmina of Holland, “the girl queen”’; 
no longer that, but a wholesome, sometimes 
jolly, middle-aged woman, who lives in a 
palace with a coal stove in the front hall— 
and, in her fat Dutch way, doesn’t seem to 
care. A good queen—but to me the least 
interesting of the lot. 

Marie of Rumania, the one we know, the 
Most active monarch and the cleverest 
diplomat in Europe. While doddering old 
men, worn out by a war they never under- 
stood, are rattling around in shoes they can 
never fill, Marie, by her woman’s wit, has 
married an empire. No wonder she holds 
her head high—as women do when they 
fear a double chin, 


Helena of Italy, the queen nobody knows 














































































































































































Queen Wilhelmina of Holland 
lives in a palace with a coal 
stove in the front hallway— 
and doesn’t seem to care 


shy, retiring, dark-skinned Montenegrin 
princess, daughter of a fisherman king, 
daughter-in-law of a queen-mother who 
invariably outshone her, queen of a people 
who never understood her, mother of a 
family that loves her abjectly, a silent, not 
unhappy woman. 

Helena’s husband, King Victor Emanuel, 
is a “peach.” And no one has better rea- 
son to know it than Benito Mussolini! 
When I first encountered Mussolini, he 
was sitting in a bare back room in Milan, 
editing a socialist newspaper and Victor 
Emanuel was sitting in the Quirinal with 
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King George of England, and 
Queen Mary. I saw her not 
long ago at Wimbledon, and 
she had on a very nice hat 


his trunks packed. Bolshevist 





agents were plotting suc 
cessfully to overthrow the 
throne The land of the 
Cesars was going red. Mus- 


solini was among the first to 
sense his country’s peril. He 
forthwith ceased his socialist 
activities, and mobilized his 
followers on the side of organ- 
ized government. He saved 
Europe from a second Bolshe 
vist nation, and he probabl) 
saved the world from a second 
devastating war But few 
know that he could have done 
neither of these things so thor 
oughly and so expeditiously 
without the help of the little 
King. 

When Mussolini and his Black Shirts 
pitched their camp outside the Pincian 
Gate, the premier of the moment, one Facta, 
issued a proclamation in the name of the 
King declaring Rome to be in a state of 
siege, which meant that if the Fascisti 
dared to enter the city, they would forth 
with be fired upon by the royal troops 
Then he rushed up the hill to the Quirinal 
for the formality ef the King’s signature. 
Victor Emanuel read the proclamation 
carefully and turned to his minister with, 

“But this means civil war!” 

“TI know, your Majesty,” replied Facta, 
“but it is necessary.” 

““Necessary for what? To protect me 
against my own subjects? I am _ not 





afraid. You were not at the front, Signor 
Facta. I was. I saw these boys go into 


battle not once but many times to save 
Italy. Iam not (Continued on page 234) 
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ILLIE!” 

They were on the slanting, 
white deck of a boat running be- 
fore a keen wind, hardly more 

than a boy and a girl in the first days of 
their new love, when she found the name 
for him. His name was William; his 
friends called him Bill. Now, 

“Willie,” she cried, her eves laughing 
with delight. “Willie. That’s going to be 
your name!” 

A small invention, this turn of a few let- 
ters, but the inflection she gave to the two 
slender syllables! ‘‘Will-ie!’—the aching 
gladsomeness of it! That night, waking 
again and again in a sort of delicious hallu- 
cination, he tried and tried to repeat the 
name with that peculiar note she had given 
it. He could not quite get it; he missed 
badly; but even at these poor imitations 
each time shivered with delight. 

The days passed; their love ripened till it 
was heavy within them. They were in the 
roses of a garden, one night, under a white 
moonlight. 

“Willie!” she said. 

The burden now carried by those two 
slight syllables! The first gay love was still 
there, the sparkle of the young laughing 
love. But with it now what an enormous 
and brooding tenderness! Together with 
that little lilt that swooned! 

Then life took hold of them hard, as it is 
apt to do with strong lovers. Their mar- 
riage had been a mad, wild thing: they 
were so poor, they were so young. Chil- 
dren came—three in ten years. They were 
struggling. Life was cramped; its rough 
facts dug sharp into them. 

“Willie! Willie!” 

It would be in the middle of the night. 
The call would bring him up in one leap, all 
standing, in the center of the room, reeling 
with the confusion and the darkness, 
trembling a little. 

Her voice in the darkness. 
dear, please make a light.” 

Already, through the blur of his faculties 
still drugged with sleep, he had become 
aware of the piteous small wailing of the 
babe. He made a light. She was bending 
anxiously over the crying small bundle. 

“Willie, dear, would you heat up some 
water?” 

Often that would be all. After a while, 
quiet darkness restored. But returned to 
his couch, before sleeping again, he listened 
for a long moment to the reverberations 
still within him of her call. 
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“Willie, 


Story Of A 


Call That Rang Through The Years 


Illustrated 


By W. Smithson 
Broadhead 


“Willie! Willie!’ 
heard in the name? 

Everything there had been in it before. 
The laughing love, the profound tender- 
ness, the undertone that swooned. 

But something else besides; something 
else. A small sharpness of distress, a fear. 
“Willie! Willie! Life’s surface is hard! 
Do not abandon me!” 

Sometimes the alarm went deeper. 
“Willie, don’t you think we had better get 
the doctor?” 

His heart beating at the word, in the 
depression of the gray awakening. Con- 
cern, a passion of sympathy, and yet re- 
volt. Revolt at this constant forcing upon 
him of life’s reverse drab side. “So that is 
life! So that is life!’ A desolate revolt 
within, even as their two heads, close, bent 
anxiously over the small, wailing bit of 
frail life. 

“Oh, Willie, get the doctor!” 

Out, out, into the long empty street, 
into the cold and the rain! The return 
with the physician. The small house now 
like a glowing furnace in the night. A dis- 
order of mean tasks done in a passion of 
service—yet revolt. 

The doctor gone. 
ness once more. ‘I must sleep. 
to-morrow.”’ 

But that call of hers! That ‘‘Willie!” 
How she had called him! ‘Willie! Willie!” 
There was in it everything there had ever 
been. But that new note! That slender, 
piercing note! ‘Willie! Willie! Mate! 
Stand by, stand by! Life breathes sharp 
upon us Oh, do not abandon me!” 

Thus he was to hear it again and again 
during those ten years, his name, with that 
little cry within it, “Willie! Willie!’’ 


What was it he now 


Order, silence, dark- 
My work 


IFE then relaxed its tight hold. 

Success, material ease, was coming to 
him; existence was widening out, free and 
ample. The children were no longer flower- 
frail; robust they were. Alarms came now 
but seldom; when they came, they were 
taken up; buffered, they did not strike 
directly as in the old days. The pressure 
which had held the two so tight against 


life’s hard facets, and so tight against each 
other, was relaxing, was gone. Life had 
become spacious, casual, and free, and the 
memory of those ten years, and of the cry 
which so poignantly had punctuated them, 
gradually dimmed and dimmed to him, 
grew vague and far, sank out of sight with- 
in profundities no longer touched by his 
consciousness. He thought he had for- 
gotten; he thought he had not been 
marked. 


HEN William Sunderland came to 
great stress in his life. Such a crisis as 
comes to nearly every man. You have 
been climbing and climbing through the 
years, insensibly, a long, gradual acclivity; 
suddenly, in surprise, you find yourself at 
the top. Before you stretches the long 
declivity which your steps must now take, 
and to your troubled eyes it stretches be 
fore you curiously bare of delights, while a 
glance behind tells you that the slope up 
which so unconsciously you have come is 
full, full of delights you have blindly 
passed. Oh, one is apt then to spring back, 
even for but a moment, and hastily an¢ 
desperately clutch at some passed delight! 
He was at such a crisis. His heart, his 
imagination, his passion had been beguiled 
and captured by a being whom in later 
days he was to see clearly as a glittering, 
cruel siren, but by whom, for the moment, 
he was utterly enthralled. 

He sat at midnight in a room in a great 
city a continent’s span removed from those 
he had loved, blackly brooding on the 
brink of disastrous and irreparable resolve. 
To sunder all the old gentle ties once s0 
sweet, to shatter violently the gracious 
edifice his life had built, to kill the past and 
hurl himself into the new, wild, passionate 
venture—this he was meditating, alone 
there in the silence, poised on the verge of 
fatal decision. ; 

All alone there in his cubicle at the heart 
of a giant sleeping city he sat immobile, 
fortifying himself toward the leap which 
would hurl him through scruple’s last thin 
film. Fortifying himself through a de- 
liberate and patient embittering of his soul. 

He was doing this. He would throw 4 
searching glance back along the way of his 
married life till he came to some poor old 
misunderstanding, utterly forgotten. This 
he would set before him and fixedly o- 
template. Till under the fixed concen 
tration of his stare it swelled and swelled, 
enormous, filling the world. 
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He sat at midnight in a room in a great city, blackly brooding on the brink 
of disastrous and irreparable resolve, poised on the verge of fatal decision 


Then he would throw backward another 
malevolently seeking glance, and pluck out 
of the past another poor old buried griev- 


ance, long ago forgiven. Again, never let- 
ting it go, turning it this way and that, 
staring and staring at it, he would swell it 
into another monstrous shape. 

Chus he sat, in black abstraction meticu- 
lously raking the past, resurrecting and 
magnifying to huge, distorted shapes all 
the piteous past little discords which nor- 
mally dwelled in his memory as a tender- 
ness. Blackening each, embittering each, 
curdling his being in a tenacious reduction 
of his soul’s last reeling hesitation. 


The process involved a slandering. It 
turned into a patient slandering. 

“She is this, she is that,” he thought, 
slandering his wife, thousands of miles 
away, unaware and defenseless. 

“She does this, she does 
slandered. 

‘*‘Do you remember that time?” he asked 
himself. ‘She did that for this reason,”’ he 
answered, slandering her. 

“She never has been the being I loved,” 
he lied. “Illusion, illusion; a mannikin I 
have loved.” 

He sat there in that room, all alone, at 
night, in a great stillness, immobile, not a 


that,” he 


word passing his lips, slandering her. Then, 
in the silence and the night, a strange 
thing began to happen. 

He became conscious of it only gradual- 
lv. It had been going on for some time, 
away down beneath his black abstraction, 
before it made itself heard. 

A whisper, a whisper, a small, rustling 
murmur just beginning to stir—‘‘Willie! 
Willie!” 

He was busy slandering. He slapped 
down upon it the hammer-beat of a new 
slander. But beneath the very blow it 
quivered up again into tiny being. 

“Willie! Willie!” (Continued on page 307) 

















We wanted in our house a charm of exterior which would suggest hospitality and friendliness, 





and a hominess which would make it a contributing factor to the community in which it is placed 
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By 
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The Example of These Thoughtful 
Parents is a Good One for Others to Follow 


N NINE houses out of ten the woman 
starts the idea that a new house is 
needed for the family. 

“Why? Aren’t we comfortable here?” 

is the invariable masculine query. 

“Yes,” the wife answers, ““we seem so to 
you, because I marshal the children about, 
just before you come home, and help them 
pick up their toys and put the living-room 
in order. All day long, it seems to me, 
I am trying to find a place to put the 
children’s things. They haven’t enough 
growing room in this house.” 

From this the idea grows, as it did in 
our household. Why should we wait until 
the children are finishing high school or 
going away to college before we build the 
home we have always wanted? True, we 
shall have accumulated more money by 
that time, but the need for a big house is 
when children are growing up in it, not 
later, when they are almost ready to 
found homes of their own. The precious 
years for enjoyment, for character building, 
for pleasant memories, will be numbered 
if we wait; it is when the childrén are little 
that they use their home, love it, and store 
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up the sweet associations by which they 
will remember it always. 

More than that, a house planned to fill 
the family needs avoids the possibilities 
of friction and builds family happiness. 
The morning bathroom scramble, in which 
shower baths, shaving, and cross words 
mingle, resolves itself into a peaceful 
routine brightened by a cheery song or 
whistle, when father has his own shower 
bath and lavatory for shaving, and the 
children have their own bathroom. 

In planning our new home we had cer- 
tain definite aims. We realized that most 
houses are bad compromises, favoring 
either the parents or the children at the 
expense of the other. We hope to build 
one that would be a restful, happy home 
for both parents and children. When we 
made our plan, we had certain decided 
aims. We wanted especially these four 
things: 

1. Privacy for each individual when he 
or she craves it. 

2. A place for children to play without 
being interrupted and hampered by the 
expostulations of grown-ups. 


3. A place for grown people to talk, read, 
entertain guests, and indulge their special 
adult tastes without being distracted by 
childish noise and clutter. 

4. A general plan so flexible that the 
house would adapt itself at first to the 
needs of youngsters between three and 
twelve, and later to the requirements of 
young people in their teens. 

Privacy we attained by good planning 
and, of course, by more rooms. Every 
child should have a room to himself, if this 
is at all possible, because a reasonable de- 
gree of quiet and privacy helps to give him 
nervous and emotional poise. Tension 
among brothers and sisters, due to temper- 
amental differences, is lessened, and the 
child who has his own individual room de- 
velops a joy and pride in ownership which 
build the responsibility and resourcefulness 
so necessary in later life. After talking 
over our situation, we planned that each 
of our active three should have a separate 
room 

I have already spoken of the fact that 
an extra bathroom for the children makes 
the hour just before breakfast and Just 
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before dinner a time of good temper and 
neace rather than one of rush and irritation. 


r 


days. 


Along with the privileges connected w ith 
having rooms of their own, come certain 
children 
ted to keep their own bathroom neat 
Their rooms are supplied 
with shelves and cupboards for their books 
and toys, so that there is no reason why 
these things should be strewn over the 
living-room or other parts of the house. 
On cold or rainy days the children can in- 
vite their friends inside to play, and thus 
they learn in the most natural manner the 
art of hospitality. At the same time they 


responsibilities. The 


and orderly. 


form the habit of bring- 
ing their friends to the 
house—a habit which 


should avert many 
problems during the 
teens. 


Their own rooms, of 
course, are not the only 
places for childish ac- 
tivities. One of the 
best-loved spots in the 
house is the basement 
playroom. The garden 
door, opening from the 
flagstone terrace, makes 
it possible for the whole 
gang to come into the 
play-room, muddy shoes 
and all, without spoil- 
ing carpets or floors. As 
they pass through the 
little hall toward the 
play-room door, they 
may slide back the door 
to the half-excavated 
space under the porch 
and gather an armful of 
kindling for the fire- 
place. The fireplace is 
a simple one made of 
plaster, common brick, 
and a trim of the house 
brick, and it adds 


The basement play- 
room includes a 
work bench, stage, 
and fireplace, and 
thechildrencan 
play as they please 


Undoubtedly, too, teeth are better brushed, 
and other hygienic habits have a better 
chance, than in the harried one-bathroom 


A House To Grow Up In 


greatly to the charm of the room for the 
children. Marshmallows toast to a golden 
brown over the embers, and no one frets 
if a few fall to the floor. 

Three deep east windows, with area-way 
built around them, flood the room with 
morning sunshine, and the two west win- 


corner. 


are eX- 
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dows add the afternoon light. 
shades make the room dark for the movies, 
which are shown on the screen drawn down 
over the little stage in the irregular-shaped 


their playroom. 
share in the general family life. 





















SECOND FLOOR PLAN 





The children have their share in the living-room, but they under- 
stand that it must be in order for Mother or Father or their friends 
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Dark green 


The stage, adjacent to the exit door into 
the service basement, stirs the imagination 
for amateur theatricals and stimulates the 
sale of many tickets 
for an audience of ten or a hundred may 
be seated fan-shape about it. 

Work bench, boxing gloves, punching 
bag, swing, phonograph, stage, and fire- 
place all find use in this large room, forming 
a vital background for childhood expression. 

It would not do, of course, to isolate 
children either in their own rooms or in 
They must have their 


price, three pins— 


In every 
home, however, they 
must learn to respect 
the rights of others, and 
it is understood in our 
household that the liv- 
‘ag-room is a family 
affair, and must be in 
order for Mother or 
Father or their friends 
io enjoy at any time. 
In planning this room 
we made sure that there 
was wall space for a 
couch and for a piano, 
and that chairs could 
be grouped in an easy 
and hospitable manner. 

If the living-room be- 
longs more to the 
grown-ups than to the 
children, there is an- 
other family room that 
is possibly a little more 
the children’s than the 
grown people’s. This 
is the study. Its varied 
uses are indicated by 
the built-in bookcases, 
and various cupboards 
and files and the toy 
closet under the stairs. 
There is an inner (Con- 
tinued on page 140) 


The study is shared 
by children and 
parents; a Mother 
Goose corner for the 
three-year-old 
near Mother’s desk 
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A pint of milk a day 
should be included in 
the daily meals for adults 


e RANGES are too acid for me,” 
was the excuse given by one of our 
guests at luncheon this week when 

she refused the first course, an orange and 

mint cocktail. “I have been advised to 
avoid all acid foods because they produce 
so much acidity,’’ she explained. 

And this immediately started a discus- 
sion around our table as to some of the pre- 
vailing beliefs concerning the wisdom of 
avoiding certain foods and food combina- 
tions; beliefs which are for the most part 
prejudices because they are by no means 
based on a sound knowledge of nutrition. 


for using so much canned food,” 


By Katharine A. Fisher 


Photographs by Dana B, Merrill 


days our pioneer American families often 
lived on a seriously restricted diet in win- 
ter, and it was generally accepted that 
there was need for spring tonics to over- 
come the “run-down”’ condition that many 
developed toward the spring season be- 
cause of this restricted diet. Fortunately 
there is now much less difference between 
our summer and winter diet in any district 
in this country, thanks to canned fruits and 
vegetables and to a more generous supply 
throughout the winter of milk and eggs, of 
cabbage and the root vegetables, and such 
fruits as grapefruit, oranges, and apples. 


Department of Cookery 


— —s eMEALS 


Vi thout Prejudice 





For children a quart of 
milk every day in every 
year is their just portion 


action. And it is a matter of no small im- 
portance in planning our daily meals so to 
select the food that those foods having an 
acid reaction will be adequately offset or 
balanced by those having an alkaline re. 
action. This is one of several reasons why 


* we should avoid a restricted diet. 


Following is a list of most of those foods 
having an alkaline reaction, or alkaline-ash 
foods as they are called, and the acid-ash 
foods or those having an acid reaction. Be 
sure that foods from both lists are continv- 
ally represented in the daily meals, in as 
well-balanced a way as possible: 

Acid-Ash Foods: Bread, Sweet 
and Dried Corn, Crackers, Cran- 





laughingly admitted another guest 
that day, a young married woman. 
“She is very proud of the fact that 
she has never bought any canned 
food during ali the years she has 
kept house.” 

Others enumerated food combi 
nations that they had been told 
should be avoided because of pos- 
sible disastrous results, combina- 
tions such as acid fruits and milk at 
the same meal, lobster and _ice- 
cream, and crab meat and tomatoes. 
About a year ago several articles on food 
and diet in more than one magazine 
stressed the folly of using starchy foods and 
acid fruits or vegetables in one menu, and 
this in spite of the fact that many foods in 
their natural state contain both acid and 
sugar or starch. Did Nature then err in 
creating such foods? 

Provided that we are in normal health, 
and that we do not overindulge in a partic- 
ularly delicious concoction, there are no 
foods that we need avoid or that we can not 
safely combine in any one meal. Of course, 
we enjoy palatable combinations and fla- 
vors that blend agreeably. There are in- 
dividuals, however, who have idiosyncra- 
sies in their reactions to a certain food or 
foods. Once it is found that these foods 
always disagree with them, they will be 
wise to avoid them. 

In a series of articles now appearing in 
these pages the Institute is giving the facts 
about canned foods of all types, showing 
that foods when properly canned lose little 
of the nutritive value of the raw products, 
sometimes not so much as when they are 
cooked in the home kitchen. In the earlier 
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“My mother-in-law criticizes me 















Lecanatal 


On recei pt of ten cents in stamps we will send 
a month’s menus for Meals Without Prejudice 
suitable for serving in March, with notes on 
their pre paration and some of the re ipe s used 
in these meals. Address Good Housekee ping 
Bulletin Service, 110 W. goth St., N. Y. City 


berries, Eggs, Fish, Meat, Oysters, 
Oatmeal, Peanuts, Rice, Walnuts 


Alkaline-Ash Foods: Almonds, 
Apples, Asparagus, Bananas, 
Beans, Lima Beans, Beets, Cab 


bage, Carrots, Cauliflower, Celery, 
Raisins, Chestnuts, Currants, 
Lemons, Lettuce, Milk, Radishes, 
Muskmelon, Oranges, Peaches, 
Peas, Potatoes, Turnips, Molasses, 











Parsnips, Dates, Figs, Cucumbers, 





Nuts, if well chewed, or finely 
divided as in nut butters, do not 
belong in the list of indigestibles 


As to acid foods producing acidity, that 
is another fallacy all too commonly held 
even today. The taste of food is no guide 
whatever to its final reaction in the body. 
Some foods, when digested and utilized by 
the body, have an alkaline reaction in the 
blood, others an acid reaction. For ex- 
ample, lemons and oranges, although they 
are acid foods, have an alkaline reaction, 
while the equally good foods—meat, fish, 
eggs, cereals, and breads——have an acid re- 


Cocoanuts, Pineapple, Sweet Pota- 
toes, Plums, Tomatoes, Mush- 
rooms, Grape Juice, Pears, Onions. 
Cooking, of course, has an important 
influence in conserving flavor and food 
values. We no longer cover vegetables 
with water in cooking them and then 
drain into the sink the water in which 
some of the valuable mineral salts and 
vitamins have been dissolved. Since 

Vitamin C is to some extent destroyed 

in cooking, except in tomatoes, it is 
well to include in our meals every day at 
least one raw food or vegetable containing 
Vitamin C. 

Many believe that all fried foods are in- 
digestible, when as a matter of fact it de- 
pends upon how fried foods are fried. 4 
food, such as fish, or a properly prepared 
food mixture, such as croquettes or dough- 
nuts, may be accepted as a wholesome and 
digestible dish, if immersed in hot fat at the 
right frying temperature and kept at that 
temperature until the food is cooked “to 4 
turn.” The hot fat has merely formed 4 
medium for cooking the food and has not 
soaked into it at all. A thermometer is in- 
valuable in frying food, however, as then 
there is no guessing at temperature; and 
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it is important that the temperature of the 
fat is just right to keep the food digestible. 
We have also heard much about other 
foods that are indigestible. Fortunately 
bananas are NOW entirely free from such an 
accusation for we know that if eaten at 
the right state of ripeness, they are so di- 
gestible that they can profitably be included 
even in the meals of young children. 
Cucumbers are still avoided by many be- 
cause they are thought to be indigestible. 
Nuts, too, have been put in this list. And 
have vou not been told that you should 
alwavs eat them with salt, though vou will 
hunt vainly for any valid reason for this 
precaution. If nuts are well 
chewed they can be eaten with 
equanimity, and nut butters, 
finely divided as they are, pro- 


vide a digestible and delectable 3 

addition to many dishes, even : 

for school chi.dren. : 
About twenty years ago scores 

of people “‘fletcherized” faith- # XS 


fully, with high hopes that the 
thorough chewing of every b 
mouthful of food was the key to j 
health. That food should be = ff 
well masticated is a fact which 
we all accept and often forget, 
but it is only one of the factors in 
healthful eating habits. Also we 
should not forget that our gen- 
eral living habits are important 
factors in planning meals that 
keep us fit; that is, the amount 
and kind of exercise we take, the 
sun and the hours out of doors we ; 
enjoy, and the consistency with 
which we follow a healthful rou- 
tine in general. 

There are still ardent propa- 
gandists of a diet of raw foods, LA 
ind vegetarians warn us to go 
vegetable-wise; while not so long 
ago in England the Salisbury 
diet had a host of followers, a diet largely 
composed of meat. A book. which came to 
our attention some time ago pointed the 
way to health through fasting, while other 
books with sensational titles, written by 
enthusiasts who appear to have little sound 
knowledge of food values, undertake to 
provide ready-made diets for the treat nent 
ot many ills. All special diets should be 
prescribed by physicians and followed un- 
der their supervision. 

We have had the surpassing advantages 
{a vitamin-rich dict preached assiduously 
to us by vitamin enthusiasts for the last 
ten years, while others stress the supreme 
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Bananas, raw or cooked, if 
eaten at the right stage of 
ripeness, are a digestible food 
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Raw cabbage salad with cel- 
ery and raisins is one delecta- 
ble means of getting our daily 
quota of raw food, and it pro- 
vides good tooth exercise, too 


A badly balanced plate and 
a common mistake in meal- 
planning. Either the maca- 
roni or potatoes, both starchy, 
should be replaced by a green 
or non-starchy vegetable 


Fruits and vegetables in va- 
riety should be well repre- 
daily meals 


sented in the 


Meals Without Prejudice 

























importance of a diet rich in mineral salts. 
There are those who emphatically assert 
that what we all need is much more bulk or 
roughage in our daily meals, and they 
would have us eat more than generously of 
the bulky foods regardless of the limited 
capacity of our alimentary tract. 
Thousands who are yearning to grow 
thin quickly are told to avoid many foods 
because they are fattening. Some are 
bravely trying to exist on a seriously re- 
stricted diet of lamb chops and 
pineapple, in the hope that they 
may soon reduce to the desired 
slenderness. Others go break 
fastless for the same reason, 
surely a slender preparation for 
facing the day’s work. If they 
but knew it, they can grow slen- 
der much more comfortably and 
infinitely more safely, if they de 
cide to reduce their weight more 
slowly, but steadily, by consist 
ently decreasing the amount 
they eat of those foods high in 
calorie value, relying a little 
more on the bulky foods to sat- 
isfy “that empty feeling” and, 
except for these precautions, 
practically eating whatever the 
rest of the family eats. Those 
who are reducing their weight 
will find the Institute Daily Diet 
Diary a useful guide (see p. 81). 
Part of the folly of adopting 
any of these different fads and 
types of diets is that the variety 
of food one is allowed to select 
is usually so restricted that it is 
often difficult, or even impos- 
sible, to secure adequate nour- 
ishment from day to day. These 
: diets are also often monotonous, 
“2 7] and we tire of them after a 
time. 

Some raw food we should 
have every day if possible, particularly 
raw fruits and the leaf vegetables that 
are palatable in uncooked form. And our 
meals should, of course, supply us with an 
adequate amount of the vitamins and 
mineral salts. They should also provide 
enough protein, fat in an amount or in a 
proportion to the other nutrients that can 
be utilized satisfactorily by the body, and 
enough sugar or starch to complete the 
plan for balanced meals and to make up 
the day’s requirement in calories. Bulk 
or roughage is important, too, and milk 
should always be included at one or more 
meals every day. (Continued on page 280 


Canned vegetables supply 
the same nourishment as 
freshly cooked vegetables 
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HIS is what I 
learned on my lat- 
est voyage of dis- 
covery—the fishing in 
dustry is marching with 
the times! Far inland 
and coastwise it is blaz- 
ing a new trail—a trail 
that now brings to all 
housekeepers fresh ocean 
fish of superior quality 
fish that is cleaned, boned 
and skinned—fish that 
is wrapped in sanitary 
packages as well. Yes, 
package fresh fish is now 
a standard article of food, 
and as the months go by, 
you are going to see more 
and more fish marketed 
in wrappers or cartons. 
For’ minus head, tail, 
scales, fins and _ bones, 
and delicately flavored as 
only fresh fish can be, 
these fillets of clear meat 
and I saw thousands 
of them—bear little re 
semblance to the whole 
fish bought in the old 
way. Handled and wrap 
ped with the most scru 
pulous care, with no fishy 
odor, with no disagree 
able cleaning to be done, 
all ready to cook—such 
is this package fish 
Fresh fillets of fish 
wrapped in vegetable 
parchment paper like 
those shown in this ar 
ticle, were among the 
first of the new package 
fish on the market. And 
the story of the tons 
upon tons of fresh fish 
that are unloaded, fil 
leted, and rushed, all 
within the same day, to 
your markets, is one of 
achievement indeed 
Would that you had been 
my companion on a re 
cent visit to Boston Fish 
Pier! For there, at the 
whari near the plant, you 


The fresh fillets of fis) 
below, in their parchment 
paper wrappings, are 
ready for immediate use 
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Member of the Institute Staff 
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, a group of pioneers established the fishing 
day Gloucester is one of the great fishing 
centers of this country and still on the frontier of the fishing industry. For 
ir sturdy pioneering fishermen have gone out over the 
sea with high courage, lacing untold hardships and perils And manv of 
hey have given up their livesin supplying 
an important food, Atlantic Ocean fish. Gloucester has 
recently erected a memorial to her lost fishermen. THEY THAT GO 
represented bya helmsman in 


bronze, steering with an eye on the luff of the tops'l. He has been given a 
commanding position just a few steps from the sea. It is not only a me- 
it is thesymbol of a great industry 
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would have seen the fish. 
ing boats unloading their 
“trip” of fresh fish—not 
deep-sea boats that have 
held their catch for days 
out at sea, but smaller 
boats that have fished 
near by and have been 
out only a short while 
You would have watched 
the fish as it was hoisted 
to the docks ard carried 
by massive power cop- 
veyors into the building 
in which it is prepared 
for vour markets. There 
in surroundings clean and 
sanitary you would have 
marveled as the skilled 
hands and modern ma- 
chinery ~ removed _ the 
heads, tails, fins, bones, 
and all waste in an un- 
believably short time 
You would have followed 
the moving stream of 
fillets as they pass 
through the final cleans 
ing bath of salted water 
into the spotless wrap- 
ping and packing room, 
and there you would have 
seen each fillet carefull 
wrapped in its own white 
vegetable parchment 
paper to insure cleanii- 
ness and to preserve the 
ocean flavor. As a final 
step, you would have 
seen the wrapped fillets 
packed in new tin con- 
tainers, sealed with air- 
tight covers, placed in 
sturdy boxes with chop- 
ped ice, and shipped at 
once to vour retail dealers 

all in the same day. 

And perchance you 
would ask how wide a 
selection of these fresh 
fillets is available for 
your use. Haddock fil 
lets, dressed haddock, 
cod fillets, halibut fillets, 
dressed flounders, fillets 
of sole, fillets of pollock, 


Below we see one methcd 
cf wrapping frozen fish 
fillets ready for market 
and for cooking as well 
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When baking package fresh-fish fil- 
lets, the wrappers can be used to line 
the baking pan to save dish washing 


and fillets of hake—all these, as well as 
others in their individual parchment wrap- 
pers, are found in our markets in their 
season. Haddock and cod fillets are popu- 
lar, and their clear meat taken from the 
finest selected haddock and cod retains all 
the delicate flavor of fish fresh from the 
ocean. Dressed haddock is prepared and 
packed in the same way as the haddock 
hilets, but for the fact that small whole 
ish are used, the backbone is left in, and 
they are not split. Dressed flounders are 
prepared like the dressed haddock, and 
make a delicious pan fish all ready to fry. 
Fillets of sole are boneless tenderloins cut 
trom genuine sole, and these as well as the 
hulets of halibut, pollock, and hake suggest 
Most appetizing main dishes for any day 
in the week. It is interesting to know that 
in baking any one of these fillets, the 
parchment wrapper, lightly coated with 
‘at, may be used to line the baking pan. 
It ‘8a worth-while saver of dishwashing. 
Several years ago, a young American 
diologist, while living in Labrador, brought 
ome a catch of frozen fish and threw it 
into a tub of water to thaw out for eating. 
fo his amazement the dead fish, after being 
in the water for a while, came to life and 











Electricity for cooking purposes 
is becoming an important factor 
in many communities where 
hitherto it has been unavailable. 
Housekeepers are asking for 
definite information as to the per- 


formance of their electric ranges 


and other electric cooking equip- 
ment. With this in mind, Good 
Housekeeping Institute has pre- 
pared a bulletin on Cooking 
With Electricity, which can be 
secured for 25¢ from Good House- 
keeping Bulletin Service, 110 
West goth Street, New York City. 
Other Institute bulletins which 
will interest you at this season, 
include Fish and Shellfish Cook- 
ery, 25¢, Daily Diets for Chil- 
dren and Adults, 10c, Daily Diet 
Diary, 4 copies for 15c¢, Cooking 
Time and Temperature Chart, 
25c, and Full-Flavored Vege- 
tables, 25c, all of which may be 
secured at the above address 




















Above we see another method of pack- 
aging frozen, frésh-fish fillets after 
they are cut into convenient portions 


began swimming around in the tub. The 
biologist never forgot this frozen fish that 
had come to life. Since that time he and 
other technically trained men have been 
spending years of patient research in study- 
ing fish physically, chemically, and bacteri- 
ologically as it travels from the sea to the 
table. And as a result, we housekeepers 
today can buy fresh fillets of fish frozen by 
a wholly new process and packed in sani- 
tary sealed packages—fillets so rapidly 
frozen at very low temperatures that the 
flesh cells do not break, the juicy texture 
and flavor are retained, uo bacteria can 
breed, and all the qualities of the fresh 
ocean fish are fixed. And this fish is all 
ready to cook. 

I was fortunate in being able to visit 
two plants that are now marketing package 
fish fillets in frozen form. And as I fol- 
lowed the fish from the wharf through the 
stages of filleting, freezing, and packaging 
—processes taking not more than a couple 
of hours in all, I was forcibly impressed 
with the diligent care and close inspection 
evident everywhere. Milk could receive 
no more sanitary handling than this fish 
during its freezing and packaging stages. 
Fresh from the (Continued on page 260) 
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The informal luncheon table above was colorful with lovely spring flowers and fruit canapés 


When 


NSTITUTE ENTERTAINS 


cA t 
UNCHEON 


Weiter the Institute 
entertains at lunch- 
eon, we follow the 
advice we are constantly 
giving to our readers and 
keep a careful file of our 
menus, market orders, the 


number served, and other comments which 
will help us in planning future luncheons. 
Our days are very full, and just like any other 
busy executives, be they housekeepers or 


not, we have a daily 
schedule to follow; so 


p 


By 
Esther W. Payne 
Of the Institute Staff 





our luncheons have to 
be satisfactorily fitted 
into the general plan of 
work fortheday. Every 
busy housekeeper will 
appreciate that this 
avoids confusion and 
needless hurry and 
worry while the lunch- 
eon is being prepared. 
rhe first question to 
be decided is, of course, 
the menu. We keep our 
menus simple and sea- 
sonable, and we include, 
if we can, dishes which 
we may have found 
made a spécial appeal 
to our guests, if we have 
had them at a former 
luncheon. As you will 
see in the menus on this 
page, our usual lunch 











: MENUS 


Grapes in Gingerale Cocktail 
Creamed Ham and Mushrooms 
Spanish String-Beans 
Corn-Meal Muffins 
Stuffed Green Pepper Salad 
Watermelon Pickle Ripe Olives 
Steamed engstete Pudding 
I 


Piquant Cocktail 
Creamed Shrimp & Mushrooms 
Graham Rolls Green Peas 
Pepper Relish Sweet Gherkins 
Frozen Cheese Salad 


Mince Pi 


Cream of Mushroom Soup Cheese Toast 
Broiled Lamb Chops 
Cauliflower Hollandaise Sauce 
Pickled Peaches Muffins 
Cucumber & Radish Salad 
Loganberry Ice Cream Sponge Cake 
IV 


Olives 


Pineapple Mint Cocktail 
Mixed Grill—Broiled Chicken, 
Tomatoes, Bananas and Mushrooms 
Parker House Rolls 
Lettuce & Cucumber Salad 
toquefort Dressing 
Caramel Nut Ice Cream Chocolat« »! 








eon is three courses, 


\ 

Halves of Grapefruit 
Creamed Scallops & Mushrooms 
Green Peas Twin Mountain Muffins 
Tomato, Cucumber & Green Pepper 


Salac 
Steamed Fig Pudding 


Grilled Mushrooms on Toast 
Grilled Tomatoes Graham Muffins 
Baked Peas 
Cabbage Relish Ripe Olives 

atermelon Pickles 
Pumpkin Pie with Heney & Whipped 
Cream 


s Fruit Canapt 
Fillets of Sole with Lobster & Mushroom 


Sauce 
Broiled Tomatoes Whole-Wheat Nut 
Pickled Peaches Muffins 
Green Pepper & Cabbage Relish 
Coffee Soufflé Sponge Cake 


Green Grapes in Orange Juice 
Creamed Green Peas and Mushrooms 
Tomatoes Stuffed with Celery and 

Cabbag: 
Baking Powder Biscuits Preserved Figs 
Pistachio Ice Cream Chocolate Cake 








often including in the hors 
d’ceuvres a relish of cabbage 
or other raw vegetable. 
After planning the ment we 
look over our staple and 
perishable supplies on hand 
and make out the market 


list. Because we have a great deal of food 
preparation going on constantly in our 
Institute laboratories, we keep on hand 
much the same staples that are kept in your 


own home. You wil 
note that in our market 
order only the perish- 
able foods are listed, as 
we usually have on hand 
a supply of eggs, butter, 
loaf sugar, coffee, and 
crackers or something 
suitable for serving with 
the salad. Nuts, and 
those flowers and candy 
which carry out the 
general scheme of the 
luncheon are added to 
our market list. The 
day before the luncheon 
is given, we look ovel 
our linen and silver to 
be sure that the table- 
cloth we need is freshly 
laundered and that the 
silver is shining. 0! 
course, this may be done 
several days before i 
the home. 





As we stated above, 
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our luncheons can never 
disturb the daily rou- 
tine in our laboratories. 
Neither do we feel that 
a guest luncheon in any 
home should tire the 
hostess or disturb the 
daily life of the house- 
hold. ‘To prevent this 
it will pay you to spend 
ashort time at yourdesk, 
planning your menu and 
its order of preparation; 
and make sure as we do 
that your linen, silver, 
glass, and china are in 
readiness. We are giv- 
ing you some of the 
menus served at the 
Institute luncheons with 
a few of the more un- 
usual recipes used: 
Stuffed Green Pepper 
Salad: Wash three me- 
dium-sized green pep- 
pers, cut off the tops, 
and cull out the centers. 
Fill with the following 
mixture: Work one-half 
pound of cream cheese 
until smooth. Mean- 
while put three hard- 


cooked eggs, one-fourth pound of pecan 
meats, and one medium-sized sour pickle 
through the food-chopper. Combine with the 
cream cheese, and then add enough boiled 
salad dressing to make a thick paste —about 
one-third cupful. Blend well and then fill the 














I 
1 at. bottle gingerale 
3 Ibs. green grapes 
1 bunch mint 
4 lbs. mushrooms 
1 ham end—5 lbs 
2 qts. milk 
1 ‘4 pts. cream 
3 Ibs. string-beans 
1 jar ripe olives 
+ green peppers 
2 heads lettuce 
34 Ib. cream cheese 
1 sour pickle 
1 bunch watercress 
1 can tomatoes 
14 lb. pecan meats 
1 pt. jar watermelon 

pickle 


1 can oxheart cher- 
ries 

1 can pears 

3 oranges 

14 lb. box crystal- 
lized ginger 

3 lbs. mushrooms 

3 lbs. shrimp 

7 lbs. green peas 

1 green pepper 

2 heads lettuce 

1 veast cake 

1 qt. jar mineemeat 

1 pt. cream 

1 pt. milk 


1 jar sweet gher- 1 pks. 
C 


kins 


MARKET ORDERS 


1 jar pepper relish 


3cakescream cheese 


1 grapefruit 


Ill 
1 qt. milk 
1 qt. & 1 pt. cream 
2 Ibs. mushrooms 
3 heads cauliflower 
2 heads lettuce 
2 cucumbers 
2 bunches radishes 
1 lemon 
1 pt. loganberry 
juice 
16 French chops 
1 bunch watercress 
1 bunch parsley 
1 bottle ripe olives 
1 qt. jar pickled 
veaches 
Sa.tines 
', Ib. cheese 


IV 
2 pineapples 
1 bunch mint 
2-4 broilers 
10 tomatoes 
10 bananas 
2 Ibs. mushrooms 
1 qt. & '4 pt. cream 
2 yeast cakes 
1 bunch chives 
2 heads lettuce 
Roquefort 
reese 


14 Ib. pecans 
1 cucumber 
Vv 
4 grapefruit 
3 Ibs. scallops 
3 Ibs. mushrooms 
8 lbs. green peas 
1'4 pts. cream 
1 qt. milk 
1 jar pineapple in 
grenadine 
5 tomatoes 
1 cucumber 
2 green peppers 
2 heads lettuce 
1 Ib. figs 
1 bunch chives 


VI 
5 Ibs. mushrooms 
7 lbs. peas 
1 box bacon 
10 tomatoes 
1 bunch watercress 
1 bunch chives 
1 can ripe olives 
1 loaf bread 
1% pts. cream 
1 jar honey 
l small head cab- 
rage 


1 green pepper 

1 jar watermelon 
pickles 

1 can pumpkin 


Vil 
3 grapefruit 
4 oranges 
14 lb. green grapes 
2 fresh pineapples 
1 bunch mint 
12 salmon & sok 
fillets 
1 bunch cress 
1 bunch chives 
2 Ibs. live lobster 
2 Ibs. mushrooms 
12 tomatoes 
1 small cabbage 
1 green pepper 
16 Ib. walnut meats 
1 pt. cream 
Gelatine 
Whole wheat flour 


Vill 
3 Ibs. green peas 
1 bunch mint 
8 oranges 
6 lbs. green peas 
1 lb. mushrooms 
1 qt. milk 
10 tomatoes 
1 small head cab- 
bage 
1 bunch celery 
1 jar preserved figs 
14 Ib. pistachio nuts 
1 qt. & 1 pt. cream 











peppers with this mixture. Allow to chill 
in the refrigerator until just before serving; 


fill with the liquid, and sprinkle each service 
with one-half tablespoonful of chopped, 
crystallized ginger. 

Frozen Cheese Salad: Cream with a fork 
three cream cl eeses atid add to them one- 
half cupful each of chopped green pepper, 


2 





celery and nuts. Add 
one-fourth teaspoonful 
of paprika, one-half 
teaspoonful of _ salt, 
and one _ tablespoonful 
of lemon juice and 
blend. Last add one- 
fourth cupful of heavy 
cream whipped until 
stiff. Put into the 
tray of an electric re- 
frigerator and with a 
spatula spread smooth 
from three-fourths toone 
inch thick. Freeze un- 
til the salad is firm and 
quite hard, but not until 
ice crystals are formed, 
or the salad will not be 
so good. Or pour into 
a mold and pack in ice 
in the porportion of two 
parts of ice to one part 
of salt. 

Loganberry Ice Cream: 
Scald three pints thin 
cream. Add one cupful 
sugar and a speck of 
salt. Cool and add one 
and one-half , cupfuls 
loganberry juice..Freéze 
“usihg the proportion of 


eight measures of ice to one of salt. 
Steamed Fig Pudding: Cream one-fourth 


cupful butter. Add two-thirds cupful sugar, 


and continue creaming. Add one teaspoon- 
ful vanilla and one egg well beaten. Mix 
together two and one-fourth cupfuls flour, 


four teaspoonfuls baking powder, one-half 
teaspoonful salt and one cupful chopped 





then slice them thinly crosswise, and serve 
several overlapping slices on each serving 


oflettuce. Garnish with may- 
onnaise. 

Piquant Fruit Cocktail: Mix 
together one-half cupful of 
powdered sugar, one-half cup- 
ful of orange juice, and one- 
third cupful of grapefruit juice 
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the main course in position 


d and chill. Remove pits from 
t one cupful of canned cherries, 
d either white or red, and cut 
ro canned pears in cubes to the’ 
d § amount of one cupful. Place 
t § the fruit in cocktail glasses, 
alternating cherries and pears, 
r 
-_ Below is shown one cover 
: as it should appear, with 
18 
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Tne fruit canapé is in position at each 


figs. Add to the butter mixture alternately 
cover when luncheon is announced 


with one cupful milk. Pour into a greased 
mold and steam one hour. 
Baked Peas: Cut six slices ba- 
con in small pieces and brown. 
Add four cupfuls cooked 


Heisey glassware from B, Altman Co., N. ¥ 


fresh peas, one teaspoonful 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper and one cupful cream, | 
Put in a casserole and cover 


with one-half cupful buttered 


crumbs. Bake twenty minutes 
at 400° F. By adding six ad- 
ditional slices of ba7on this 











casserole makes a tempting 
main dish for a family luncheon 


The arrangement of the 
cover for the dessert course 
and coffee is shown below 
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Tre DR &GON’S 


By Jennie 


Harris 
Oliver 


Illustrated by 
G. C. Delano 


HEN the over-tall stranger who 

had asked for a lift undoubled 

himself and got out of the car, 

Orton Gandry breathed again. 
He was still alive! 

It was early along Bear Creek, but red 
buds in rosy processional stepped along 
their leafless boughs; back in the woods 
veils of purple were shaken by phantom 
fingers of green. Orton thought the shin- 
ing day was like a girl—Judy Biggs. The 
wet red road between the bare cotton- 
woods had a tall look, and she was tall — 
tall for the Biggses as he was short for the 
Gandrys. Five-feet-eight he and she 
measured—the same. But Judy seemed 
the taller. 

Orton knew just how off-size he was. All 
the other Gandry men had been around 
six-feet-four. There was a young fellow 
on Bear Creek, Black Lambert, who 
boasted the coveted height. Lambert had 
jet-black hair like the giant Gandrys, 
and thick brows that met over a thick nose. 
His prominent eyes were dark and brilliant. 
Judy admired Black’s bigness—she had 
been seeing him a great deal lately. If she 
were going to marry him, Orton wanted 
to know—and he didn’t. A fool’s dream is 
better than none. 

A quarter of a mile from the Bear Creek 
store and postoflice—kept by Judy’s 
father, Ike Biggs—Orton ran his car into a 
tangle of wild crabapple beside a leaning 
cabin. This was his birthplace; back of it, 
on a slope, his parents were buried. The 
place was alone, but not quite alone. A 
mother cat washed her lean face in the 
sashless window, and three kittens tumbled 
under his feet as he stepped over the sill. 

There wasn’t much to see. Bit by bit, 
in the past twenty-three vears, the furnish 
ings had disappeared till now only the 
carved posts of a bedstead tilted against 
the wall. The posts had been brought 
from “up in the Ozark Hills’; black wal- 
nut, they were; hardy stuff, like the hill- 
folks themselves. 

Bear Creek was in the center of Okla- 
homa, a new state. Still the feud that had 
caused the last of another giant race— 
Emmons Gault—te follow Orton’s father 


to this cabin among the wild crabapples, 
84 


and shoot him down 
in his doorway, was 
old. Emmons Gault 
believed —and_ told 

that he had “‘got”’ 
the last of the Gan- 
drys; but unknown 
to him, back of the 
door, on the walnut 
bedstead with his 
frail mother then 
dying, Orton Gandry, two days old, had 
lived 

Briefly, Orton had been found and raised 
by a family named Davis. His foster 
parents were dead, too, but outside Bear 
Creek the last of the Gandrys was known 
as Orton Davis. Bear Creek kept the 
boy’s secret from strangers, but talked 
it over among themselves, how the last of 
the big, fighting Gandrys had gone to 
business college and got to be a pickle 
drummer! Dad DuFrain, a great reader, 
told the “bunch”’ the story of Jason, how 


Jason killed a dragon and planted its teeth 
to raise a crop of warriors. He said— 
while the rest’ laughed—that the first tooth 
to come up was the first Gandry; the last 
one, stunted by the frost, was Ort Gandry. 
But Dad liked Orton; he had to have his 
joke. 

From the cabin Orton went out where 4 
long grave and a short one were painted 
by the spring sunshine. He thought the 
ground here was beginning to sink. 
Judy did marry Black, he wouldn’t wall the 
lot in as he had intended to, but sell out 
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“Le, folks,’’ Orton sang out. Then 
his swift, warm gaze sought and 
found its goal—the girl back of 
the counter on the dry-goods side 


and take the dust of his people on a long 
journey. He would never come back to 
Bear Creek. Of course, he might not live 
to do that—not if Emmons Gault found 
him out, 

As Orton drove away on the wet road, 
he thought uncomfortably of his over-tall 
passenger. Russet-brown suit, too short 
at ankle and wrist—cheek full of tobacco— 
eyes that didn’t match—voice that drawled 
—it all lingered like a bad dream. The 
Stranger had asked some things about Bear 
Creek country, but he hadn’t mentioned 













The Story of a 
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the name of 
‘**Gandry.’’ 
Still—! 

Nearing 
murky old 
Bear Creek, 
Orton passed 
the school- 
house where he 
and Judy had 
gone to the eighth grade and where she 
now taught. He had thought of reaching 
there in time for school to “‘turn out.”’ Too 
late—the doors were closed. Maybe he 
would find Judy at the store. Easing his 
roadster down the deep-rutted slope, he 
came to the end of his route. It was a for- 
bidding-looking place. Around the bright- 
postered walls of the store-postoffice leaned 
a jungle of dead jimson weeds abristle 
with burrs. He nosed his car close to the 
hip-roofed porch and stepped out. 

It was mail-time. ‘“’Lo, folks,’ he sang 
out, squeezing through the jam. 

Then his swift, warm gaze sought and 
found its goal—the girl back of the counter 
on the dryv-goods side. 

“Why, hello, Orton,” Judy lilted, busily 
measuring herself off a new dress of spring 
green. ‘What ho? I hope you thought to 
bring mother another jar of mixed pickles.”’ 

Black Lambert sat on the counter. Off- 
hand, he indicated the stack of groceries 
beside him—flour, meal, sirup, a_five- 
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Boy who Proved 


That Courage is a 
Matter of Soul-JStuff— 


Not Stature 


gallon can of coal-oil. 
“Going to give Judy 
and me a lift, Ort?” 
Orton had driven 
up the Biggs 
lane with Judy 
obliged to sit on 
Black’s knees, 
and the thought 
of it lingered un- 
pleasantly. 
“*Take the car 
and go on, 
Black,” he re- 


plied. ‘‘I’l1l 
wait for some 
orders. Just as 


soon walk.” 
Black stood up, watching 
Judy tie her cloth into a neat 
package. He wasn’t the 
only one who watched. It 
was like seeing in the brown 
recesses of the woods a tall, 
glowing flower. Judy’s 
cheeks and lips had the crimson stain 
found in the heart of a ripe Indian peach, 
and her braids were like piled shadow. 
Slim of waist, splendid of shoulder, straight 
as a pine she was. Ike Biggs liked to have 
her there lighting the place. He was fond 
of bragging that his Judith was a “real 
girl’; took all the credit that she hadn’t 
shortened her skirt and hair; said what 
he’d do if he found a mess of rouge around! 

Judy wasn’t afraid of her dad. She made 
a funny face at him as she left. 

“See you later,”’ she told Orton Gandry, 
trying to be casual. 

Really her color had deepened the 
minute she saw him. Any woman’s heart 
skips a beat in the presence of a worshiper 
and Judy—all Bear Creek—knew how it 
was with the young pickle drummer. 

When the car had chuckled away, Orton 
ran his eyes along the shelves. It was 
going to be a good trip, and—business is 
business. After the crowd had thinned 
and vanished, he got out a choice little box 
of red cedar, all gitt and glossy brown, 
and shoved it on the counter 

“Sho’,” Ike Biggs grinned, “I can’t 
afford to smoke that brand of ce-gars, Ort! 

. Oh, you-to-me? All right, where’s 
a match? Some salesman, you are. No 
wonder they pay you three and a half a 
month, expenses thrown in. Some little 
canoodler! Well, son, get out your order 


book and we’ll knuckle down to cases. 
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Been a lot of calls for them mixed pickles 
and spiced onions, though the pimientoes 
and stuffed run ’em hard. You 
going to stay for singing, Ort?”’ 

Orton had forgotten this was “singing” 
week. If Judy would be there with Black 
Lambert—still—yes, he’d stay. 

Good,” grinned Ike. ‘Now, here 
he turned and slipped a song-book from 
the shelf behind him and thumbed over the 
pages—‘“‘here ’tis, Number or. It’s a new 
one, Ort.” Tilting his cigar he hummed 
a few bars. “Better have Judy play this 
over for you so’s to help me on the soprano. 
We'll spring it on ‘em. Here, put it in your 
pocket—you going up now?” 

“Might as well.” 

“Take this package of raisins Judy for- 
got. Tell MaI’ll be up in thirty minutes.” 


olives 


RTON GANDRY poked up the sandy 

lane between tattered ranks of sun- 
flowers to a tall gravy house with one sweep- 
ing elm at the outside chimney. In sum- 
mer the flame of a trumpet-vine set tree, 
chimney, and roof ablaze, but now only 
the rain-washed sky made color there. 

Orton’s car was not in the vard—Black 
had seized the opportunity to take Judy 
over to a new place he was buying. It was 
an open secret on Bear Creek how ‘‘close”’ 
Black Lambert was. He had a car, but 
unless there was really some call for it, he 
left it in the shed where it didn’t cost any- 
thing. Black was a money-getter and 
a money-saver. Wasn't that what the 
marrving kind of a girl wanted? Orton 
crossed the front porch, stepped along a 
hallway, and was in the sunny kitchen at 
the back. Judy’s mother—attractive in 
big-flowered house-dress and crackly white 
apron—left off frying crullers to kiss the 
boy as soundly as when he was knee-high. 

“Guess what I brought.’’ Orton opened 
his sample-case with a swagger. “Set vour 
fry-kettle back, mother, and come see.”’ 

Mrs. Biggs never did know the dozen 
shining cans of choice pickles had been 
ordered especially for her—at a price. She 
thought them “give-aways.’’ Smilingly 
she examined each sample. Besides the 
coveted mixed ones, there were individual 
jars; tiny, sweet gherkins that looked like 
carved emerald—olive jades—onion pearls 
—cauliflower sprays of white coral 
pimientoes like red lacquer. 

‘Too pretty to eat!’ she cried. “But 
we'll have the mixed ones for supper. I 
wish you’d open them, Orton. I have bad 
luck with those patent fasteners.”’ 

Orton took off his new spring coat and 
hung it smoothly on a chair-back. He 
opened the pickles—a neat Chen he 
sat on the edge of the table, watching the 
crullers brown. 

“Mother,” he asked soberly, “‘you crav 
ing Black Lambert for a son-in-law?” 

Mrs. Biggs liked Orton to call her 
“mother”; maybe she had hoped—at any 
rate, she hesitated. 

“Well, Black’s c:nsiderate,”’ she ad 
mitted. ‘‘See how he run in debt for that 
Moore place so Judy can be near pa and 
me—if she makes up her mind to marry 
him!”’ 

“Whips his horses,” Orton muttered. 

“Horses have to be whipped,” Mother 
Biggs reminded him. Then she laughed 
oddly. ‘He won’t whip Judy!”’ 

At sound of a car she went to the back 
door. “They got your roadster?” 


job. 


“Brought the groceries in it.’’ 

“Oh!”’ 

As her mother hurried back to her smok 
ing crullers, Judy stepped in with Black 
Lambert behind her. Black filled 
the doorway, the whole kitchen, it seemed. 
The crate he carried was a load—maybe 
what followed wasn’t intentional, but as he 
swung his burden to the table, he struck 
Orton a staggering blow. And that wasn’t 
all. The wires lacing the crate raked 
through the boy’s shirt-sleeve and the skin 
under it. Blood spread there like paint. 
But Black didn’t apologize; just 
smiling brilliantly at Judy; helped himself 
to crullers and ate hugely. The girl’s atten 
tion, slipping from his possessive stare, 
caught at the hurt shoulder and finally 
came to the shining little cans. 

“‘Whoopee,”’ she cried, “‘see the goodies! 
Going to stay for supper, Black?”’ 

“Who’d do my chores? No, you can 
save my share till I get back—about eight 
if I can make it.”’ 

Lambert curved his thick fingers under 
Judy’s chin, laughed in her eyes, and went 
out, shaking the room. The minute he 
was gone, Judy wheeled and looked at 
Orton Gandry—looked especially at the 
blood on his sleeve. She stared so intently 
that her mother’s eye came around but 
with a different expression. 

“Why,” she gasped, “‘what happened?” 

“Orton managed to get in Black’s way,” 
Judy told her. 

“It’s nothing,” 
a scratch,” 

‘Anyway it’s got to be attended to right 
now.” Judy’s mother reached for the 
iodine. “Orton, you go on upstairs,’’ she 
ordered. “I'll be right along. Judy, don’t 
let that last batch of crullers burn. Black 
didn’t leave enough for supper.” 

Because Orton paid well for his room did 
not make it seem any less like home. Just 
his good luck, it was, that headquarters on 
Bear Creek was under the same roof with 
Judy. The room was small; it had been 
Judy’s. A tattered volume of bedtime 
was still there on a low shelf, to 
gether with a queer painted cup he had 
given her when she was seven. On the 
wall, framed in pinecones, was a picture of 
them taken together, he stretching to 
appear the taller. 


cl se 


stood 


Orton mumbled; “just 


stories 


6 ene grown-up Judy slept in the big room 


across the hall. 


into khakis, he 


While he was changing 
» heard her run up and slam 
the door. Going to “fussy up’’ for Black 
Lambert; it made him sick. He thought of 
Black’s heavy hands that never did seem 
quite washed. Why, it hadn’t been so long 
Judy, herself, had called him a 
“mud-grubber”’! 

When Orton went downstairs, Judy was 
him, Usually they went 
together, crowding and jostling each other, 
like kids. Now he had only a tantalizing 
view of her back. From her white neck 
where braids parted to wind in huge ro 
from the white, 
sprinkled dress with its slim waist and full 
skirt lifted quaintly at the hips, to her silk 
stockings and high-heeled  slippers—she 
had made a picture of her bright self 
for the other man! She had a dainty apron 
under one arm; that was for setting the 
table in. She didn’t wash the dishes; her 
mother did that, and Orton wiped them. 

Later, in his room above the front porch, 


sink e 


a step ahead of 


settes over her ears rose 


The Dragon’s Last Tooth 


Orton heard Judy’s gay laugh and Black’s 
rumble going on and on. It was the first 
time Lambert had been given an evening 
when he was on Bear Creek. Oh, Judy had 
been moving toward Black—he had 
known it was coming as far back as the 
“singing” when he had let the Bear Creek 
giant call him a “puny little cuss’ and 
twist one of his arms till it lamed him fora 
week. 

“Why didn’t you tear into Black?” 
Judy had demanded on the way home, 
“Orton, you going yellow clear through— 
you, a Gandry?”’ 

“But Black could whip two of me,” he 
had reminded her. “He could break my 
nose, knock out a tooth, blind me. Want 
me around, crippled?” 

“Small men have whipped big ones,” 
Judy flung back. “If I were a man—!” 
She clenched her slim hands. 


HERE was butchering-time, when he 

didn’t offer to help; wouldn’t even go 
and look on. “Plenty without me,” he told 
Judy. “I don’t like to see things killed.” 

“Vou!” Judy cried in desperation, 
“What are you, anyway?” 

Orton .wondered why he had to be 
different from the other Gandrys; why he 
was inclined to like every human being; 
why all he wanted was a good job and 
a home—kiddies to pick up and _ toss; 
Judy to kiss. But it was so. And because 
of it Lambert would take her; she would 
be Lambert’s! 

Orton had been brought up to pray. He 
had got out of the habit, but now he pe 
titioned, there in the little room that had 
been Judy’s, 

“God, don’t let him have her; don’t let 
him touch her!” 

A long time he lay stretched across his 
bed with his hands over his ears, trying to 
shut out the gay tones—Judy’s and Lam- 
bert’s. By and by, when he could bear it 
no longer, he got up and went into the hall. 
Finally, by the back stairs, he slipped 
quietly down. Maybe he was going to act 
the sneak, but he had to see if Judy were 
in Lambert’s arms, her Tose of a mouth 
pressed by his heavy one! . . 

But, after all, he didn’t spy « on them; he 
wouldn’t. Instead, he turned east to the 
sunflower trail and there walked up and 
down till he heard Lambert going home. 

It wasa warm night for March. Fromold 
Bear Creek came the fragrance of waking 
violets. A whippoorwill made its notes 
of sorrow; through the bare cottonwoods 
lurched a belated moon. 

On many such nights he had walked with 
Judy—lovering timidly ; quarreling maybe. 
He would never walk with her again. 

When he went back upstairs, the big 
room door was open; a flood of light fell 
across the hallway. Judy stood betore her 
dresser, shaking out her dusky hair, getting 
ready to brush it. Often Orton had 
smoothed it out for her—or had he? 
“Where you been spooking around to?” 

called without turning her head. 
“Ever try sleeping?” 

“Huh! I gotta girl down the road,’ ” Or- 
ton invented whitely. “Didn’t you know? 

At that Judy wheeled. He saw her 
cloudy hair with its three rows of ripples 
billow with the motion; saw her face sua 
denly flame out like a rose. Finally she 
laughed. She knew he didn’t have a gitl! 

Orton Gandry (Continued on page 157 
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HERE is something in the waking woods that makes for dreaming. 


Judy’s eyes grew so soft, her lips so sweet, that Orton thought she 
must be recalling how much of their lives had grown with these little brown 
trees; how they had seemed to “‘belong’”’ even as the lives here belonged 
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This is the automatic gas-heated boiler 
that supplies regulated heat to the 
home shown in the above illustration 


HE rapid change in living conditions 
has created a demand for all devices 
that will automatically perform a 
domestic duty. One by one the various 
forms of household drudgery are vanishing. 
The modern house itself is compact and 
designed to require a minimum amount of 
time and labor for performing the necessary 
housework, enabling the housewife not 
only to accomplish the work with facility, 
but also to have ample time to enjoy the 
other things that go to make up a complete 
and successful life. While we hear much 
about the kitchen, laundry, and breakfast 
nook, not much is said about the cellar, 
as though this were a subject to be avoided, 
whereas the contrast between a modern 
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Heating this home is 
entirely automatic, 
relieving the owner of 
thecare and attention 
usually given a heater 
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WITH GAS 


By Nils T. 


Sellman 


information on the subject of gas house 
heating, the Institute arranged with Mr. Sellman, 


a recognized authority, 


This is one of a series on modern equip- 
and methods for house heating, each written by 


an eminently 


articles have been incorporated in the 
“Heating the American Home” 
These 


‘Selecting and 
most helpful 


and ‘ 


bulletins should be 


to the home builder or to one who is contempl ating modernizing the 


heating of a house. Copies 
Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 


cellar and an old-style cellar is more marked 
than in any other part of the house. 

The appliances usually located in the 
cellar are the water heater for hot water 
supply, ana the boiler or furnace for heat- 
ing the home. The ideal arrangement is 
to have both these appliances automat- 
ically controlled, so that no attention is 
required from the householder to obtain 
the hot water and heat necessary for 
comfort and health. This can be done 
readily when gas is the fuel, for it lends 
itself to easy and safe control, and further, 
it burns cleanly in properly-constructed 
devices, without odor, smoke, or residue. 
All people living in the more or less popu- 
lated communities are familiar with gas for 


are 
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cooking, but they may not be acquainted 
with the application of this fuel for house- 
heating purposes. 

With the increased demand for comfort 
in the home, rapid developments have been 
made by manufacturers of gas fuel appli- 
ances. While there were always pioneers 
in this field, it was not until the change in 
living conditions had reached its present 
stage that the commercial possibilities 
warranted the extensive manufacture ol 
automatic house-heating boilers and fur- 
naces using gas as the fuel. Now, however, 
highly developed equipment is available 
so that the home owner should give due 
consideration to the desirability of heating 
his home with gas. 
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What are some of the advantages to be 
expected when using gas as the fuel in 
modern house-heating equipment? 

First, as the gas is supplied through a 
pipe line direct from the gas works to the 
boiler, there is no dirt of any kind incident 
to the delivery or storage of the fuel. 

Second, the fuel is uniform in its heating 
ability, for in most cities the gas works are 
operated by companies which are subject 
to requirements established by Public 
Service Commissions to maintain the 
quality. 

Third, gas is dependable as to supply. 
“More than 100 years of uninterrupted 
public service” is the slogan of one gas 
company, and numerous other companies 
can make a similar claim for the entire 
time that has elapsed since gas manu- 
facture was first started in the communities 
they serve. Blizzards and coal shortages 
haveno terror for the householder using gas. 

Fourth, the labor and care of tending 
the furnace are eliminated. The gas com- 
pany really assumes the duties of firing 
both day and night. 

Fifth, gas-fired boilers are equipped with 
automatic devices so that a 
furnace, when placed in 
operation in the fall, will re- 
quire no attention until it is 
shut down in the spring. Hot- 
water boilers can be adjusted 
to deliver any desired tempera- 
ture of water. Steam boilers 
can beadjusted tomaintain any 
desired pressure or vacuum. 

Sixth, the newer designs of 
gas boilers are equipped with 
dependable safety devices such 
as a thermostatic safety pilot, 
which is a device that prevents 
the main gas supply from 
being turned on, if for any 
reason the pilot light is acciden- 
tally extinguished. 
Steam boilers are 
also equipped with 
a device that auto- 
matically shuts off 
the gas if the water 
in the boiler drops 
to a low level. 
These devices all go 
much further toward 
making the opera- 
tion of the boiler not 
only automatic but 
safe in every re- 
spect. 

_ Every gas boiler 
installation should 
be equipped with an 
automatic room 
temperature control. 
For the ordinary 
private dwelling, 
this consists of a 
small thermostat, 
located on an inside 
wall of the living- 
room or hall, oper- 
ating suitable mech- 
anism to shut the 
gas off or turn it on 
as needed. The in- 
strument is capable 
of being regulated 
to give any desired temperature. Most of 
them are so designed that they can be set 
tO maintain one temperature for the day 
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This chart shows the uniform- 
ity of temperature recorded for 
a two-day period in the living- 
room of a house heated by an 
automatic gas boiler. The day 
setting was 70° and night 60° 


This spotless cellar below is 
typical of what can be had with 
gas heating equipment. The 
cellar can be made a pleasant, 
useful room for many purposes 


hours and another for the night hours. 
The usual practise would be 70 degrees 
from 7:00 A.M. to 11:00 P.M., and either 55 
or 60 degrees for the remaining night hours. 
With these temperature-control devices 
acting on the gas supply, the householder’s 
responsibility, time, and labor are not only 
transferred to the gas works, but a vastly 
greater degree of heating comfort is ob- 
tained. 

The practical consideration in securing 
comfort for the home depends largely on 
the cost of operation of the various appli- 
ances needed to secure this comfort. The 
value of comfort is indeterminate. What 
might be an item of great value to one 
householder may not be important to 
another. When comfort and labor-saving 
are added to the home, obviously a higher 
cost of operation is warranted than when 
the home is uncomfortable and drudgery 
exists. It is so in this case—the advantage 
of gas automatic house heating, with the 
consequent comfort, absence of respon- 
sibility, the added time for the more pleas- 
ant things of life, the use of the cellar for 
purposes similar to those of the other parts 

of the house, many times off- 









This billiard room is made avail- 
able because no storage area is re- 
quired for gas fuel, and there is no 
dust or dirt associated with its use 


set the cost of the gas fuel as 
compared to the cost of a fuel 
which does not possess these 
advantages. 

So persistent have house- 
holders become in seeking the 
comfortable things in life that 
the insulated home has become 
a realization. Such a home not 
only has the walls and espe- 
cially the roof lined with insula- 
ting material, but also air leak- 
ages around the doors and 
windows are reduced by the use 
of weather-stripping material 
and storm sash. The heat losses 
are reduced to such an extent 
that gas can be 
used as a fuel with 
not much increase 
in cost as compared 
with old conditions 
of no insulation and 
ordinary fuels. 

It is interesting 
to note the pur- 
poses for which the 
cellar space made 
available by an 
automatic heating 
plant is used. The 
man of the house 
usually appropriates 
the space for his 
own use before the 
housewife realizes 
its possibilities. 
Thus we find nu- 
merous billiard 
rooms, trophy 
rooms, dens, and 
radio workshops. 
Next, the children 
appear to have 
secured the space 
for playrooms, 
clubs and other ac- 
tivities,which saves 
much wear and 
tear on the furni- 
ture in other parts of the house. 

Comfortable heating is only a rela- 
tive term unless (Continued on page 137) 
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UR grandmothers were very proud 
of their fine linen sheets and 
pillow-cases, but housekeepers 
of today are just as proud of their cotton 
ones. Cotton, as a textile fiber, has 
been woven closely into the economic 
development of this country. The his- 
tory of the Southern cotton plantations 
is to a great extent the history of the 
early development of the Southern 
states, and the cotton mills of the North 
had much to do with the early growth of 
New England. 
Sheets are among our most stapl> 
household furnishings, yet there is a 


wide variation in qualities of sheetings. 
It is impossible for the purchaser definitely 
to detect these differences. When long cot- 


ton fibers are used in the making 
of the thread or yarn for sheeting, 
better wearing quality is assured, 
but ‘this is largely a hidden value 
in the sheet as purchased. Evenly 
spun yarn makes for the longer 
life of the sheet, as the thin places 
in the yarn tend to give, and the 
thick places, protruding above the 
surrounding threads in the weave 
are unduly exposed to wear. This 
evenness in the varn, or the lack of 
it, can be discovered, to some ex 
tent, when selecting sheets. The 
tensile or breaking strength of the 
threads has much to do with the 
wearing quality of the sheet, but 
this again can not be determined 
by the individual purchaser. So 
it is particularly important, in buy 
ing sheets, to select those carrying 


the name or the trademark of a sheeting 
manufacturer known to produce good value 
in wearing qualities. Fineness in quality 
does not necessarily insure good wearing 
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Draw the lower 
sheet smoothly 
and tightly in 
under the mat- 
tress at sides 
and ends 









When a third sheet is used on 
top of the blankets, draw it up 
under the top sheet far enough 
to fold well under the edge of the 
blankets. This holds it in place 





Turn down the upper sheet 
over the blankets ina fold deep 
enough to protect the blankets 
thoroughly. Be sure the right 
side of the hem is uppermost 











eS HEETS 


The ‘Part They 
Play in Bed--Making 


By 


Katharine A. Fisher, Director 


Photographs by H. I. Williams 


value, as the number of threads—that is, 
warp and filling threads—to the square 
inch of sheeting does not indicate the 
strength of the fabric. 

Of one value the purchaser can be cer- 
tain, however, and that is the size of 
the sheet, both the width and the length. 
A sheet that is too small to be tucked in 
well under the mattress is a poor invest 
ment, as it does not hold firmly and 
smoothly in place. So is a sheet that is 
too short to fold down over the blanket 
in a fold deep enough to protect the 
blanket thoroughly. Last June I at- 
tended a conference of manufacturers 
and distributors of sheeting, with others 
interested in these problems, at the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce. It was a meeting called 
by the Division of Simplified Practice at 
the request of the American Hospital 
Association, to consider the advisability 
of simplifying the present large variety 
in sizes of sheets and other furnishings 
for hospital beds. At this conference it 
was unanimously recommended that the 
variety of sizes in sheets for hospital beds 
be reduced from the fifty different sizes 
in use at present to four standard sizes 
It was thought that a reduction in the 
present variety of sizes in sheets and 


other furnishings for beds for the home would 
be equally advisable, but no definite action 
was taken with regard to this. 


Owing to the fact that a hospital 
bed could be. made much more 
comfortable and the blankets and 
mattress protected more satisfac- 
torily by using sheets 108 inches 
in length, a resolution was passed 
at this conference as to the desir 
ability of adopting this 108-inch 
length as standard. The go-inch 
length of sheet was considered too 
short for comfort and for the ade 
quate protection of the mattress 
and blankets. This is true of any 
bed, for these lengths represent 
the torn length before the hems 
have made the sheet still shorter. 
So if vou are now adding to your 
stock ‘of sheets, or if, as bride, 
vou are buying your first sheets for 
vour new home, I should advise 
vou to consider the 108-inch 


length as the minimum length. Sheets 3 
inches in length are also available and allow 
generously for folding back over the lanket 
as well as for tucking (Continued-on pa 


e 138) 
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HE Institute 
mail bag 1s 
heavy, at this 


season of the year, 
with letters seeking 
help from the ravages 
of the clethes moth. 
This may sound alarm- 
ing, but when we real- 
ize that in the United 
States alone the moth 
causes losses amounting 
to millions of dollars, 
there is cause for alarm. 
These letters to the 
Institute, however, al- 
most without exception 
ask for information 
which will aid in rid- 
ding homes of moths; 
in other words, the 
damage has been done. 
Had the proper pre- 
cautions been taken in 
protection against the 
clothes moth pest, 


eA re 


You Protecting 


Your 
OOLEN 


FROM MOTHS? 


An Institute Study of 
Insecticides and Proper Methods 
of Protection from eMoths 


By Helen M. Whitson 


Of the Institute Staff 


1. Let us first stress 


the fact that an 
absolutely clean  gar- 
ment, free from moths 
and moth eggs, stored 
in a tight container into 
which moths can not 
penetrate, is really 


S mothproof. 
2. The value of thor- 


ough brushing, beating, 
and sunning of fabrics 
not to be dry cleaned 
or washed before stor- 
age can not be overesti- 
mated, as this destroys 
and removes moth eggs. 

3. Dry cleaning in a 
geod dry cleaning 
plant, or thorough 
washing in a soap solu- 
tion, kills moth larvae. 
Since moths attack 
soiled spots first, blank- 
ets, sweaters, and all 
other woolens are safer 





remedies for killing § 
need not have been 
sought. It is actually 
within the power of 
every housekeeper to 
help reduce these mil- 
lion-dollar losses to a 
minimum, 

Every housekeeper 
knows that moths feed 
chiefly upon wool, fur, 
and feathers, and if her 
home contains such 
material in any form— 
and what home does 
not!—constant watch- 
fulness must be em- 
ployed. Our Govern- 
ment entymologists 
have found that there 
is no treatment known 
for home use that will 
render woolens abso- 
lwely immune to at- 
tack from moths. It 
follows then that we 
should look upon the 
word “mothproof”’ with 
some reservations. It 
would seem from the 
letters which come to 
us On moth problems 
that housekeepers are 
not going far enough 
in the measures they 
take for protection 
against moths They 
have packed their wool- 








from moth attack if 
cleaned first and then 
packed in unbroken 
paper, tight chests, etc. 

4. Every moth killed 
means fewer eggs laid. 
It is only in the worm or 
larva stage that clothes 
moths attack fabrics. 

5. Reliable cold stor- 
age is one of the safest 
ways of protecting ex- 
pensive furs and wool- 
ens. Articles will be 
protected from moth 
attack if kept down toa 
temperature of 40° F. 

6. Cedar chests will 
not kill moth larvae 
which are one-half to full 
gown, but the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states 
that if these chests con- 
tain in the body at least 
70% of three-quarter-inch 
red cedar lumber, they 
will kill the newly hatched 
or young larvae. 

7. Naphthalene or 
paradichlorobenzene 
crystals, for sale at drug 
stores or manufacturing 
chemists, are one of the 
safest ways of insuring 
protection from moths. 
The fumes do not injure 
fabrics, and they are 
non-poisonous to man, 








en clothing and their 
blankets into so called 
“mothproof”’ bags and boxes and felt 
‘ecure, failing to realize that such pro 
tection is adequate only when the mate- 
flals are entirely free from moths and 
moth eggs when put in, Or they have 
sprayed their garments with mothproofing 
liquids, knowing little of the quantities 
hecessary for the weight of material 
sprayed or the thoroughness with which 
the liquid must be applied in order prac- 
tically to soak every wool thread in the 
ferment. Such measures, even though the 
— . its ! may be effective, are at 
+ vin a step in the right direction, and 
‘y May or may not protect against 


) 


Cedar chests will not kill moth 
larvae which are one-half to full 
grown, but the Department of Agri- 
culture states that if these chests are 
well made, and contain in the body 
at least 70°, of three-quarter-inch 
red cedar lumber, they will kill 
the newly hatched or young larvae 


moths, depending to a great extent upon 
the method of application. Let us impress 
upon you that in our experience we have 


found that the method of using an insecticide 


is as important as the insecticide itself. 
After much study and investigation on the 
part of the Institute, we would summarize 
the following facts about moth protection: 


but to get definite re 

sults, they must be used 

in tight chests, trunks, or other containers where 
the fumes can be confined for a time long 
g 


enough to make them effective. 

8. If a house is literally infested with 
moths, we would recommend you to secure 
the assistance of a reliable exterminating 
company. Once your house is freed from 
moths, remember that you can keep it so 
by eternal vigilance in using the protective 
measures outlined above 

o. Winter or summer, any 
clothes, furs, or pillows which have been left 
on exposed shelves should be scrutinized 
frequently so that you may be sure that 
they are free fiom moth attack. 
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of Goop HoUSEKEEP- 

ING was published an 
article on diabetes, in which 
the general increasing prev- 
alence of this disease was 
discussed. In this article a 
statement, which was un- 
questionably authoritative 
at the time, was made, 
namely: “It has long been 
recognized that diabetes is 
not amenable to any kind 
of drug treatment. In other 
words, there is no medicine, 
so far as medical knowledge 
extends, which is of any use 
whatever in either restrict- 
ing or curing the trouble.” 

Now that Insulin has 
been discovered and tested 
thoroughly, the above state- 
ment is out of date. Perhaps, in so far as 
curing diabetes is concerned, it may still 
stand. Those who administer Insulin to 
diabetics do not claim that it is curative, 
but do claim that it is highly efficient in 
burning blood sugar. A judicious admin- 
istration of Insulin will cause the urine 
of the patient to become entirely sugarless 
and remain so for some time. 

Insulin is furnished to the medical pro- 
fession in ampules containing a certain 
number of units. This enables the physi- 
cian to prescribe the proper amount for 
each individual case. Insulin is not re- 
garded in any sense as a cure for diabetes 
but only as a means of enabling the system 
to burn additional quantities of sugar. 

According to Dr. William J. Mallory, 
who has for many years successfully con- 
ducted the diabetic clinic at the George 
Washington Hospital, five units of Insulin 
will provide for the utilization of ten 
grams additional carbohydrates. How- 
ever, he calls attention to the well-known 
fact that all the carbohydrate which is 
burned in the body is not derived either 
from sugar or starch. Over 50 percent of 
the total amount of protein becomes sugar 
before it is burned, and about 10 percent 
of it fat. Provision, therefore, must be 
made not only for the total sugar and car- 
bohydrate consumed, but also that de- 
rived from protein and fat. This is an 
important matter when it is considered 
that it is not possible to remove from the 
diet of a diabetic all the sugar and starch 
which it contains. Sufficient amount 
must be retained to enable the system to 
burn the fat. Fat is not burned in the 
body without the consumption at the 
same time of a considerable quantity of 
dextrose. It is estimated that fifty grams 
of dextrose will enable the system to burn 
double that amount of fat. 

Dr. Mallory, therefore, in providing 
the proper diet for the clinic, permits the 
use of a certain amount of sugar and starch 
in order that the fat may be properly 
burned and thus furnish its quota of ani- 
mal heat. 

Little attention was given in the above- 
mentioned article to the importance of 
diet, although it was pointed out that the 


[° THE April, 1921, issue 


A Message of 
HOPE 


N 1921 we said: “Diabetes is not amenable 
to any kind of drug treatment. 
medicine of any use whatever in either restrict- 
ing or curing the disease.” 
has been discovered. It will not cure, but it 
will restrict; it will prolong life indefinitely. It 
Read this detailed description of the treatment 
and the proper diet to follow, prepared by 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


only way to control diabetes, in so far as 
diminishing the amount of sugar in the 
urine was concerned, was by a strict 
diet in which all added sugar, and a great 
deal of natural starch of our foods, should 
be avoided. The importance of diet in 
diabetes is just as dominant today as it 
was before the discovery of Insulin. In- 
sulin is used solely to control the sugar 
content of urine. The diet of restricted 
starch and sugar must still be maintained 
if permanent relief is to be secured. So 
numerous are the inquiries I receive with 
regard to diabetes that an article devoted 
almost exclusively to the diet, the method 
of preparation, and the self-treatment of 
the diabetic is evidently called for. 

The presence of sugar (dextrose, glu- 
cose) in the blood may be due either to a 
temporary condition produced by eating 
excessive quantities of sugar, or it may be 
a diseased condition of the pancreas in 
which the normal burning of the sugar, 
due to a secretion of the pancreas, is 
restricted or suspended. 

The first condition will immediately 
disappear when the excessive use of sugar 
is stopped. The second condition may 
persist even with a restricted intake of 
sugar or starch. This article is concerned 
with this form of disease only. 

Many years ago an anatomist by the 
name of Langerhans discovered on the 
pancreas spots of a different character from 
the tissue of the pancreas itself, and en- 
tirely surrounded by the pancreatic tissue. 
As these looked like islands surrounded by 
water, the name given to these splotches 
was the Islands of Langerhans. 

For many years the particular function 
of these addenda to the pancreas was not 
understood. It was noticed, however, 
that in dogs or other animals from which 
the pancreas had been cut away, sugar 
constantly appeared in the urine. This led 
to the assumption, which is correct, that 
sugar in the urine is directly traceable to 
some defection of the pancreatic activity. 

Further investigation led to the suspi- 
cion that the part of the pancreas which 
presided over normal production of the 
urine was found in the Islands of Langer- 
hans. It remained for Banting and co- 


There is no 


Since then Insulin 


workers in the University of 
Toronto to isolate that pe. 
culiar secretion of the pan. 
creas which burns sugar 
in the blood and thus pre. 
vents its appearance jp 
the urine. The material 
itself was called Insulin from 
the Latin name for island, 
Insula. The discoverers 
were rewarded for this dis. 
covery by the gift of the 
Nobel prize. 

Was soon ascertained 
that if the pancreatic secre. 
tion were poured directly 
into the digestive organs in- 
stead of being poured into 
the blood, no such effect in 
the relation of the sugar con- 
tent of the blood occurred, 
It was, therefore, determine 
that the materials which activated the 
burning of the sugar were destroyed by the 
digestive ferments. If, therefore, the se. 
cretion of these Islands was to become 
effective as a remedy for diabetes, it must 
be injected directly into the blood and not 
given by way of the mouth. Insulin, asnow 
administered by the physician for treat- 
ment of diabetes, is administered solely by 
hypodermic injection. 

The pancreas of slaughtered meat ani- 
mals, usually pigs, is used as the principal 
source of commercial Insulin. It was my 
good fortune to visit the laboratories oj 
Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, who are the 
chief manufacturers of Insulin in_ this 
country. 

The pancreas, as a rule, is not used gen- 
erally for food purposes as is the liver of 
slaughtered animals. I de not know that 
there is any particular reason for this 
fact, but at least it is fortunate that the 
pancreas is available for the manufacture 
of Insulin. The action of Insulin ona 
diabetic patient is so marked as to seem 
almost miraculous. In many _ instances 
where coma preceding death has developed, 
the life of the patient may be saved, and 
he may be restored to reasonably good 
health, by the scientific use of Insulin. 

It must not be understood, however, 
that this is the only proper treatment. 
Before the discovery of Insulin the dom 
nant factor in the treatment of diabetes 
was a restriction of the intake of sugar 
and starch. It is not sufficient to refrain 
from adding sugar to the diet, but the 
consumption of those foods rich in sugaf, 
such as grapes, raisins, and figs among 
fruits, and beets particularly among 
vegetables must be restricted. c 

In the digestion of starch, it is first 
converted into sugar (dextrose, glucose’, 
the very kind of sugar which is found it 
the blood. It is remarkable that althoug® 
the sugar we eat as sugar is known by the 
name of sucrose, nevertheless it must be 
inverted into two other sugars, namely, 
dextrose and levulose, in equal quantile. 

Another remarkable fact is 
levulose sugar is never found in the blood, 
but only the (Continued on page 107! 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 103) 
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“of FEETING TIME—any washday. Meeting — ens the grease and dirt you would otherwise have to 
hat . ’ 
his © place — your washtub. Those present — rub out—and the good, soapy suds wash them away. 





busy, bustling extra helpers, eager to do Fels-Naptha washes everything that’s washable, 


—._ wash. dainty things or heavy, and does it more easily. 
“ Golden soap and plenty of naptha! Two active — It works in tub or machine; in cool, lukewarm or 
nl cleaners working together! These are the extra hot water, or when you boil your clothes. 


‘ > <<] 9 >» « > » + T . 7 . 
j helpers. And they’re blended together in Nor should you forget that it is equally help- 


ver, j + e 

ent. Fels-Naptha by our exclusive process. ful for washing windows and for other cleaning 
mi- ; 

ates You know there is plenty of naptha in jobs around the house. 


An order for Fels-Naptha 


means that the Extra Helpers 


ain © Fels-Naptha. You can smell it 
| inevery bar. And everybody 
of knows naptha is the safe, Club will be on hand to do 
gentle cleaner “dry cleaners” your next wash. Call your gro- 
se, @ Use. When you wash with cer and make sure of it today! 


ug | 'els-Naptha, the naptha loos- FELS & CO., Philadelphia 





FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 0 
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The Coolidge 
Way Through 


Yellowstone 


“Gardiner Gateway, Yellowstone 
National Park, Aug. 22—(Special)—President 
Coolidge entered a new world today, the 
great national ~~ of the Yellowstone 
Park.” —Chicago Tribune. 


“In Gardiner— 
Out Cody” 


All the Presidents who have 
visited Yellowstone have traveled 
through the Gardiner Gateway— 
President Arthur, Theodore Roose- 
velt, President Harding and now 
President Coolidge. Ofcourse! Any- 
one who has toured the Park will 
tell you that the best way to secit is 
“In Gardiner—Out Cody” 

the Northern Pacific Way! 

May we send you information 
about the trip to Yellowstone? . 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 714 
Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 
22 


Name 


XQ 


AWA WIN 








Address 





My telephone No. ie 


If student, state 
echool and grade 








Books or trips! am Round Trip Sum ner 

interested in (7) Fare from Chicago 

O YellowstonePark . . . $59.35 
Z O Dude Ranch Vacations $57.95 to 66.90 
Z O Rocky Mts. (Helena—Butte) 61.95 
Z © Inland Empire (Spokane) . 85.05 

O Pacific Northwest } fortiend 90.30 

O Rainier Park . $fecme - 90.30 

O Alaska (Skagway) . . ° 180.30 
Z O Burlington orted Tours 


(allexpense) $148.00 to $240.00 


The “North Coast Limited” 
Sets the Pace Out West! 
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The INSTITUTE FORUM 


(Combined with Household Discoveries 
| From Our Readers 


Side-Lights on Dishwashing 


HERE really are some people in the 
world who like to wash dishes, but 
there are also many who do not like it 


at all. But we each have our own pet scheme 
for performing this task, and we do not like 
to have our schedule upset. The two letters 
below give interesting viewpoints on opposite 
sides of the question. 


“Will you please level a barrage against the 
great pest of these days of do-your-own-work, 
and that is the helpful guest? My helpful 
guests center their attention on the dishes after 
dinner. For two and one-half years of house- 
keeping I have followed the plan of washing 
| dishes once a day. So that when the helpful 

| one insists that we might as well do them all, 
right now, she is interfering with my pet routine. 
I prefer to ignore the kitchen until the guests 
have gone, or until morning when I am suitably 
dressed for housework.” 


And here is another viewpoint on dish- 
washing: 


| twenty-four hours on the principle that the single 
washing consumed less time than the three in 
| aggregate. Now, after ten years, I have changed 
my tactics, for I have discovered that two other 
| elements are even more important for successful 
| household management than time—the mini- 
| mizing of effort and the maintenance of the 
morale of the housewife. The mere sight of the 
imposing pile of dishes of three meals causes the 
| bravest to languish before the task is really well 
started! The dishes from one meal look so few 
|and meek that one attacks them cheerfully as 
a “‘mere nothing,” disposes of them easily and 
quickly. The difference in time for the two 
methods isn’t really very great, but the difference 
in one’s physical state and general morale is 
immeasurable. Try it!” 
| And speaking of dishwashing, why keep 
on dabbling in dishwater at all and spending 
hours and hours in needless wiping of dishes? 
If you have rot very hard water, the small 
hand dishwashers, especially when used with 
a brush, will wash the dishes easily in soapy 
water, rinse them, and dry them in a much 
easier and more sanitary way than using 
dishcloth or dishtowel. There are also excel- 
lent electric dishwashers, some as part of the 
sink or separate installations or portable ones. 
Even the inexpensive wire dish-drier and a rub- 
ber tube with a spray head are a wonderful 
time-saver in avoiding practically all wiping 
|of dishes. Check up on your dishwashing 
equipment and bring it up to date. Send for 
our approved list of dish-driers and dish- 
washers to Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 
| West 30th Street, New York City. 


| “7 always used to wash dishes only once in the 
| 


To Prevent Chipping China 
A two- or three-inch piece of ordinary rubber 
hose, fitted on to the end of the faucets where 
dishes are washed, will save endless chipping. 


| Useful Books on Food Values 


Mary Swartz Rose, in her new book, “The 
Foundations of Nutrition,” the Macmillan 
Co., New York, states in the preface that 
|“the book is written for those who wish to 
live more intelligently.” Following this good 
intention, Mrs. Rose presents the basic 
problems of our three meals a day and how 
they can keep us fit, in terms which may easily 
be understood by any reader. The author 
uses the simplified and unique method of de 
noting the amount of protein or mineral 
elements which should accompany each 100 


calorie portion of a normal family dietary jp 
“shares” instead of percent. The “share” 
table gives the weight of each 100 calorie por- 
tion and the share of protein, calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron, also the relative amounts 
of vitamins A, B, and C. In the chapter on 
“Shortage and Surplus of Calories,”’ Mrs, Rose 
gives methods and reasons for controlling body 
weight. This material is written in a style that 
will help both the underweight and over. 
weight, and all those who wish to eat and keep 
fit. 


There are three excellent books on the 
market today for the mutual use of the doctor 
and the diabetic patient: “A Diabetic Map. 
ual” by Elliott P. Joslin, Lea and Febiger, 
New York; “Food for the Diabetic” by Man 
Peascoe Huddleson, The Macmillan (Co. 
New York; and “A Guide for Diabetics” by 
Walter R. Campbell and Mame T. Porter, 
William and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Any of these books will be of invaluable help 
to those who are living on a diabetic diet or 
who are preparing meals for a diabetic patient. 
One problem in such meals is to decrease the 
amount of sugar or starch eaten and to control 
the amount of fat in the diet. It is not simple, 
and such clear and definite help as these books 
give will be welcomed by both doctors and 
patients. 

For the Community Supper 

When preparing individual jellies for a large 
number, use paper cups for molds. Have the 
jelly slightly cooled before pouring into the cups 
which have previously been wet with cold water 
To remove the jelly dip quickly into hot water, 
invert on a platter, and prick bottom of cup with 
wire skewer to admit air. The cups are inex 
pensive, and the bother of washing is eliminated. 

Mrs. R. G. H., Canada 

Epitor’s Note: Individual jellies for the 
children’s school lunch may also be put in the 
paper cups with fitted covers, and can be eaten 
directly from the container without unmolding 


Look for the Inspector’s Stamp on Meat 

The U. S Government maintains a strict 
inspection service of meat. The object of this 
service is to assure the meat buyer that he is 
getting a sound, wholesome product prepared 
in a clean, sanitary meat-packing establish: 
ment. Meats thus inspected are stamped with 
a seal “U.S. Ins’d and P’s’d.” 
fluid is a harmless vegetable coloring material 
which does not affect the meat in any way, and 
which may be eaten without the slightest 
danger. Consumers should request dealers 
not to cut off the inspection stamp. Other- 
wise inspected meat can not be distinguished. 


An Unsanitary Practise 

A recent edition of a metropolitan daily 
newspaper published a letter from a readet 
complaining about her neighbors who persisted 
in shaking their dust mops out of the window 
Such an unsanitary practise has, of course, no 
part in good housekeeping, nor is it at al 
necessary. The Institute has long recom 
mended that rather loose-fitting gloves 
worn when cleaning, and that any rolls of dust 
adhering to the mop be removed with the 
gloved hands to a spread-out newspaper 
The mop, which should be evenly impreg- 
nated with a small amount of oil to gather an¢ 
hold the dust, may then be gently shaken 07 
the paper or in a large paper bag kept fo: the 
purpose. Furthermore, many leases for apart 
ment house districts strictly forbid the shaking 
of anything out of the windows, as they should. 
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Dr. WI 


LEY’S 


Question-Borx 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 
No exceptions can be made to this rule. Prescriptional 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, 506 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


request. 


The Child Is a 
Gregarious Animal 


Would it be thwarting my 
iid’s instincts or warpin 
s natural development if 

etysed to let him play with 
J] the neighbors’ children 
except. an occasional guest? 
| shall soon have a back yard 
nclosed with a garden and a 
swing and a sand-pile, and 


would it not be better for in stamps each and a 
m to play there quietly 
ne, than to keep on as he addressed envelope. 
s now playing with one to 
four children 2 time, where 
there is always some fighting, 


yarreling, and crying? 


Mrs. F. W. M., lowa for Longer Life. 


exact 
Man is a gregarious 
animal. As long as he 
is an infant, it may be 
better to isolate him from other children. The 
moment a child begins to take notice and to be 
ible to run around, I do not think it is wise to 
deprive him of the companionship of children 
of similar age. To bring up a child alone and 
teach him to play alone, in my opinion, is far 
more threatening than to have him play even 
unsupervised, with other children, and even if 
they are quarrelsome. Select a few from the 
children in your neighborhood, leaving out 
those you find to be quarrelsome, and invite 
them into your little garden when you put 
your child out there to play. Solitary con- 
finement is said to be the worst punishment 
fora criminal, and a child playing alone is 
deprived of about two-thirds of the inspira- 
tional value of play with an agreeable com 
panion. 


Principally The Stomach 

I had an examination at the Mayo Clinic which dis- 
closed the absence of hydrochloric acid in the stomach. 
Will you tell me how the health could be affected when 
there is an absence of hydrochloric acid? What part of 
the body would most likely suffer? Mrs. W. H.G., Ohio 

The stomach is the only organ of the body 
which naturally and necessarily has an acid 
reaction. This is due to the presence of hy 
drochloric acid. Hydrochloric acid is derived 
from the decomposition of common salt, which 
is a compound of hydrochloric acid and soda. 
In the absence of this acid, stomach digestion 
does not take place. In the stomach the first 
processes of digestion of the nitrogenous ele- 
ments of our foods take place. The muscular 
Ussues of meat, almost all of eggs, and the 
gluten of wheat are types of nitrogenous foods. 
n the stomach these nitrogenous foods are 
reduced to a liquid state and then passed on to 
the small intestine for final digestion. Thus, 
while the stomach is the principal organ af- 
fected, the result of this restriction of the 
stomach activity tends to disturb the normal 
processes of digestion in the small intestine. In 
this manner the bodily health is injured, and 
all the organs of the body are weakened. 


__ Perhaps Somewhat Optimistic 

.. 7 you please tell me if the value of liver as a food is 
& wg exaggerated? I am told that hospitals are empha- 
ening its use. I am trying to use it, but sometimes find 
f, rather indigestible. Is lamb’s liver as good as beef 

iver or hog’s liver? Mrs. E. F. S., Mass. 
annie the last year or two numerous arti- 
cn S = appeared in medical literature prais- 
de t ne value of a liver diet in that distressing 
sease known as anemia. Not only has there 
PN « - . Bie . 
Na great demand for liver arising from this 


D*® WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ and “‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,” “Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,” 
peracidity and Fermentation.”’ These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 


ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 





discussion, but the price | 
of liver has mounted 
to an almost prohibitive 
degree for poor people. 
It has long been known 
that the vital organs of 
animals are rich store- 
houses of vitamins. Ex- | 
perimental tests have 
shown that in simple 
anemia, that is, a condi 
tion which has not pro 
gressed to a condition 
known pernicious 
anemia, great improve 
ment has been observed 
in most cases from a liver 
diet. I have not seen 
any statement 
what particular kind of | 
liver has been used. I think it makes little | 
difference in that respect. As in the cases of 
almost all new remedies there is a tendency to 
exaggerate the good effect, especially at the 
first. A few years’ experience will curb the ex 
pression of this exaggerated virtue. To those 
who enjoy a dish of liver and bacon and have 
no trace of anemia there may be some regret 
that the use of liver for anemic patients has 
caused the high price of this delicacy. 
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Entirely Unobjectionable 

Will you tell me if Crisco is an absolutely safe food 
article to use? It is supposed to be largely made up of 
edible oils, linoliene, oleine and stearine. Are these all 
safe food ingredients? The word “stearine” rather 
troubled me. Mrs. J. R. M., Ariz. 

You need not be troubled with the strange 
words to which you refer. Crisco, I believe, is 
made exclusively of cottonseed oil. The prin- | 
cipal ingredient of cottonseed oil is oleine. It 
contains no linoliene. That is the name given 
to flaxseed oil. Nearly all oils, both animal and 
vegetable, contain a little stearine as a natural 
ingredient. In the harder animal fats, such as 
tallow, stearine is the principal ingredient. It | 
has a higher melting point than oleine, but 
otherwise is just as wholesome and digestible. 
Crisco is made by introducing an additional 
hydrogen atom into the molecule of oleine, 
converting it into stearine. This does not affect 
its wholesomeness, but gives to Crisco a 
higher melting point than the original oil from 
which it is manufactured. 


Not The Fault Of Cats And Dogs 


For the past ten years my sister has had an attack of 
asthma whenever she comes near a cat or dog, or even 
if she stays in a room where the an mal has been. Until 
she was eighteen this peculiarity was not developed, and 
we had a constant succession of pets. Is there any dis 
infectant or deodorant that would render harmless the 
offensive dust or odor. She refuses to have experimental 


injections. Mrs. A. P.S., N. ¥ 


I do not know of anything that will render 
harmless a room where cats and dogs have been 
accustomed to congregate so that your sister 
will not suffer from an attack of asthma when 
she goes into that room. There are some people 
who are made ill even by the thought of a cat 
or dog. This is a fault of the individual and 
can not be by any implication saddled on the 
cat or dog. I do not know any method of over- 
coming this supersensitiveness except to stay 
away from places where cats and dogs are apt 
to congregate. As your sister seems to object 
to any experimental remedies, her case seems 
to be hopeless. 
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In using 


Your 
European Itinerary 


should include 


ENGLAND 
) 
SCOTLAND 








Where your own language 


is spoken 


Besides this, these countries 
teem with historic & roman- 
tic places of interest, such as 
Ely, Cambridge, Norwich, 
Boston, York & Edinburgh 


Roman Remains, Seaside 
Resorts, Inland Spas, Golf 
Centres, Dales, Moors, 
Scotland’s Mountains, 
Lochs & Enchanting Scenery 


Your tour can be made more 
enjoyable by a trip in the 


FLYING SCOTSMAN 


if you travel by 


LE, 


Plan well in advance by sending 
now for FREE LITERATURE 
Write to:— 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


_— LONDON & R. 


- NORTH EASTERN 
e_ RAILWAY 


advertisements see page 6 
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BROUGHT TO YOUR HOME IN 
THESE FASCINATING QUILTS 


ODAY everything new-fashioned in house | ings as ““The Virgin and Child” by Bergmaier 


furnishings is old-fashioned. Every woman 
wants her rooms to pareee the appealing 
atmosphere of the Colonial period. 

With Olde Kentucky Quilts, it is at last 
possible to secure at popular prices bed cover- 
ings that accord with this new enthusiasm for 
old things, quilts to excite the envy of our 
gtandmothers—for every one is a faithful re- 
ae of a genuine old hand-made quilt. 

he prices are so very reasonable that every 
bedroom in your house may have its own pat- 
tern and color. Colors are tub-fast. 

Place an Olde Kentucky“ Feather Star"’— the 
pattern pictured above—beside your grand- 
mother’s “Feather Star” and see how many 
of your friends can tell which is the antique. 


‘Do You Know The History Of Quilts? 
A beautiful booklet, “Olde Kentucky Quilts”’, presents 
their romantic story together with descriptions of these 
fascinating reproductions. Ask vour department store 
or furniture dealer for acopy. If he cannotsupply you, 
mark, fill in and mail coupon below. Louisville Bed- 
ding Company, Incorporated, Mf'rs., Louisville, Ky. 


O ld “Kentucky 
Quills 


“STAR OF THE EAST” PILLOW, $1.00 
Send $1.00 for this quaint pillow suggestive of the charm 
of Olde Kentucky Quilts. Mark, if you wish free 
booklet alone. For pillow, mark and enclose $1.00. 
(C Send free booklet 
My Name 
Street Address — 

City 
My dealer's name __ 


Address — 


March 1928 Good Housekeepine 


C) send pillow for $1.00 


State = 








HEALTASGOH 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH 
HAPPINeEss CLUB: 

There is no single condition found 

with greater frequency, among infants and 

young children, than rickets—certainly in the 


AND 


| temperate zones. 





If you will consult your Goop HousEKEEP 
tNG files for February, 1924, you will find in 
detail the usual signs and symptoms for which 
every mother should be on the watch. The 
early signs in the chest wall are usually seen 
only if you look for them from the third to the 
ninth month of age; while the knock knee and 
bowed legs are obvious after the first year. 
Some of the signs of rickets tend to disappear 
as the child grows older, but the pelvis, back, 
and chest changes are apt to remain to adult 
life, no matter how much emphasis has been 
placed on an attempt to cure them in infancy. 

Rickets has been known to exist for centuries. 
\ group of old paintings reproduced in the 
September, 1927, American Journal of Diseases 
of Children, shows that signs of rickets were 
present in the babies portrayed in such paint 


1500) 

Rickets is a condition, not a disease. It 
results when the baby is deprived of something 
which influences the proper functioning of the 
calcium and phosphorus in his body. Rickets 
(rachitis) can be diagnosed by x-ray pictures 
showing changes in the growing parts of the 
bone, and in many instances by blood deter- 
minations of calcium and phosphorus; or by 
the eye of a person trained to detect the 
square head, beading and flar’ng of the ribs, 
prominent abdomen, enlargements at the ends 
of the long bones, bowing of the legs, etc. 
Our main effort now is to prevent rickets, 
rather than to wait for signs and try to cure it. 
It is only comparatively recently that an anti- 
rachitic vitamin was proven to exist, in its most 
concentrated form, in cod liver oil. 

It is interesting that rickets can and does 
develop in infants who are fed on what seems 
to every one to be the natural food for them, 
mother’s milk! When this is not available, 
cow’s milk or that from some other animal is 
given, and on this the baby develops rickets 
with much greater frequency. It may develop 
in homes of the well-to-do as well as the poor. 

It is also of interest that there seem to be 
few foods which would naturally be given to 
children under one year containing the anti- 
rachitic vitamin. For example, vegetables, 
cereals, and fruits do not contain it. It is found 
in the yolk of egg, chicken liver, chicken fat, 
and in some amount in beef marrow, but its 
largest source is in the oils prepared from fish 


and HAPPINESS 


A Service for -Mothers-To-Be 
and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


The Sun .Cure and 
Rickets 
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livers. So, knowing this as we do now, we 
stress cod liver oil as a food for small babies 
regardless of whether they are bottle or breast 
fed. But no one can say that this type of gil 
was meant to be a natural food for children 
What, then, are we to think about rickets’ 
That the bony deformities and low musck 
“tone must be accepted as part of the developing 
process in our children? No. Or that the ip 
fants for some reason are deprived of an ad 
junct to their natural food which would nom 
ally act as an anti-rachitic factor? This is one 
theory. Such an adjunct is sunlight, and a 
article presenting the pros and cons of such 
a belief is that of Hess and Weinstock in Tix 
American Journal of Diseases of Children, for 
November, 1927. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
there is actually less sunlight in winter in the 
temperate zones. Babies have been found to 
show many more signs of rickets during th 
winter months. We believe that there is a 
actual connection between these two facts 
which will be discovered as the experimental 
research continues. While many other factors 
may play their part, the rays of the sun ar 
commonly accepted to be of value in both pre 
venting and curing rickets. 

Artificial sun lamps are used during the 
winter months, the rays of which are about 
thirty times as strong as direct sun rays 
Sunlight, since the days of Hippocrates, has 
been used to cure diseases. Many of the good 
results from the pilgrimages made to shrines 
in olden days are now ascribed to the exposure 
to sunlight during the long, arduous journeys 
Many forms of tuberculosis, especially the 
glandular and bone types; skin conditions such 
as boils, eczema, slow-healing ulcers, and 
wounds; anemias; and malnutrition not de 
pending upon a definite disease, are all helped 
by sunlight or sun lamps. 

Sunshine can be divided into three parts: 

(1) The invisible heat ray with wave lengths 
longer than 760 millimicrons. 

(2) Visible light with wave lengths of from 
760 to 380 millimicrons. 

(3) Invisible ultra-violet rays of from 380 to 
290 millimicrons. ‘ 

(A millimicron is one millionth of a milli 
meter.) According to Darno, the heat rays 
constitute 60 percent, the visible rays 40 per 
cent, and the ultra-violet less than 1 percent 
of the radiations from the sun. It has beet 
shown that a wave length, to be preventive 
or curative in rickets, must be between 2% 
and 313 millimicrons, which are the shortest 
of the ultra-violet rays. Dust, and especially 
moisture and smoke (Continued on page 10 





















SEND us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

und address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month for eight 
months you will receive a letter from Dr. 
Kenyon, mailed in a plain envelope, so that 
no one will know the contents. Always ask 
for “Series I. For the Mother-to-be and the 
Baby-to-come.” It will be sent promptly. 





QUALLY important is the second sere 

of eight letters to cover “The Baby's Furst a 
Year.” Send us fifty cents in stamps, ane 
your name and address, and this series will be 
sent complete, with a cardboard cover. 
dress all requests for both series to the Health 
aad Happiness Club, Goop HovusrKEEPINe 
119 West goth Street, New York City. N. 
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Mrs. Wood’s pretty entrance hall 
floor, Embossed Inlaid No. 6028. 


i. UT a year ago, when the 
Woods decided to remodel 
a fine old Colonial home in 
Hallowell, Maine, Mrs. Wood 
naturally was delighted. For 
this was exactly the type of 
home she’d always wanted. 
“But I must confess I was worried too,” 
says Mrs. Wood, “for although the rooms 
in our new house were lovely, there were 
hfteen of them—more than double the 
number in our old home. How in the 
world could I ever take care of them?” 

She puzzled over it for days; then 
suddenly found the answer in an ad- 
vertisement like this. “Modern linoleum 
floors!’ Why hadn’t I thought of them 
before ? And they could be cemented 
down right over the old, worn, hard-to- 
clean floors! 

Mr. Wood and I visited a linoleum 
store and selected a pretty Armstrong’s 
Anoleum Floor for each one of our 
hfteen rooms. 

knew, of course, that these floors 
would be easier to care for. But I had 
no idea they’d make so much difference. 
Vhy, today my home—as far as floors 
are concerned —requires little more care 


PLAIN + + INLAID = = 


EMBOSSED °: ° 


Our Armstrong Floors have been a great help to us in 
remodeling our old Colonial house. And they’re still a great 


help,” says Mrs. Wood. “They require little more cleaning 
care than I spend in dusting my furniture."’ The living-room, 
just above, has a floor of actual texture . . . Armstrong’s 


Embossed Inlaid No. 6028. 
r 7 ’ 
than one of half its size. These Armstrong 
Floors are hardly any trouble at all. 
Two or three times a year we wax them. 
Then on cleaning days a quick dust- 
mopping keeps them bright and sparkling. 


Armstrong's 


Linoleum 
Floors 


for every room in the house 


JASPE 


In ‘sing advertisements see 


And notonly that, but theircolor and lovely 
pattern are the envy of all my friends.” 

With just the simple care that Mrs. 
Wood describes, Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floors last for years. They actually grow 
mellower, more beautiful with age. And 
cemented down over builders’ deadening 
felt, they retain their pleasing one-piece 
effect. They are floors of lifetime beauty. 


Helpful Ideas in New Book 


Whether you're redecorating an old home or 
planning a new one, you'll find dozens of help- 
ful hints in Hazel Dell Brown’s new 32-page 
book, “The Attractive Home — How to Plan 
Its Decoration.” Mailed anywhere in the 
United States for ten cents. (Canada, 20c.) 


You will also learn how to secure, Cook 





free of charge, Mrs. Brown’s per- — ciacie A 

sonal advice on planning your house Rip Ra 

beautiful. Address Armstrong Cork 

Company, Linoleum Division, 903 

Nevin Street, Lancaster, Penna. 
ARABESQ °* PRINTED 
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Ten years ago,a woman who 
dared to go abroad alone 
would have been considered 
about as daring as if she 
were to fly across today. 


But now that woman's place 
is far from home, it’s an 
everyday occurrence on our 


ships. They want to get 
away from—well—from 
everything! And so they sail 
away to new youth, new 
vigor. 

They know that on our ships, 
jovial, maternal stewardesses 
watch their every nod, and 
that courtly stewards serve 
them beautifully. So they 
choose a ship of the White 
Star, Red Star or Atlantic 
Transport—and have all 
the security of home. 





Majestic, world’s largest ship, 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, 
Minnewaska—the ships with 
the “Who’s Who” passenger 
lists. The ships that sail speed- 
ily enough to make you sigh 
when land is sighted. The ships 
that have the security of home 
—with none of its cares, 











We have prepared booklet H3, 
specially for women travelers. You 
will find it interesting. If you write 
us for it, we will gladly send you 
your copy. 


Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York 
City, our offices elsewhere, or any au- 
thorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED /TAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRAN/PORT LINE 


MARINE 


SNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE cOomPany 
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| The Sun Cure and Rickets 


in the atmosphere seriously interfere with the 
| passage of these short rays, which are also 
| markedly reduced in the winter. 

| Mercury vapor quartz lights (artificial sun 
lamps) are made to produce these ultra-violet 
rays. They are expensive and must be used 
with great care to avoid eye irritation and other 
troubles, and burning and blistering of the 
skin. Therefore they should remain in the 
hands of skilled operators. Mothers can 
usually create enough demand for them, even 
in a small community, so that it would be 
worth while for the nearest physician to install 
one to give treatments during the winter. 
In the larger cities these lamps can be rented, 
and competent individuals in the family taught 
to use them. 

Darkening of the skin as a result is not con- 
sidered a benefit, rather a detriment, as it 
undoubtedly makes it more difficult for the 
light to penetrate below the pigment layers. 
Therefore one tries for a light or golden-brown 
tone of the skin instead of a deep sunburn. It 
has been found that the children of the darker- 
skinned races in our cities dévelop rickets more 
frequently and with greater severity during 
the winter, and it has been suggested that the 
darker pigment layer of the skin may interfere 
with the penetration of the sun’s rays. The 
fair-skinned children are more susceptible to 
the sun lamp than the dark ones, just as they 
sunburn more easily after exposure in summer. 

When a baby is taking a sun-lamp treat- 
ment, the mother should be encouraged to ex- 
pose the surface of her own body at the same 
time, so that she also may obtain the benefit 
while holding the baby, as these rays are of 
value only when they are applied to the un- 
protected skin surface. This is assuming that 
most mothers are hard-worked individuals 
with little time for vacations; the lamp will 
give a boost to their own blood and general 
condition, while the baby is being treated for 
another cause. 

Our Goop HovusEkeEprnc Letter of June, 
1925, treats in detail of the sun bath, by which 
we mean the exposure of the skin to the direct 
rays of the sun. One usually must wait until 
warmer weather before starting the daily 
sun bath, but often physicians feel that hands, 
arms, feet, and legs can be exposed for short 
| periods of time even in March or April weather. 
This is what is meant by beginning gradually, 
ie., first exposing hands, then arms, then lower 





the brilliant surface of metal suggests the 
| golden glow of sunshine, and the brass jug, 
| tankard, or bowl for flowers is highly effective. 

Though modern invention has perfected the 
| matter of lighting, the old brass lantern with 
| its horn panes is still an appropriate means of 

lighting the hallway. Such lanterns may be 
wired for electricity, and when suspended from 
a crane or by a brass chain, are distinctly more 
suitable than the conventional modern arrange- 
ment. Of interest, too, are door knockers, 
which should be selected with reference to the 
style of architecture. Moorish and Spanish 
brasses are correct for a Mediterranean type of 
house. The brasses of China, Syria, Persia, 
and Russia are best used in modern rooms that 
have no definite period. Dutch, English, and 
American Colonial may be used in non-period 
rooms, but are especially attractive in empha- 
sizing their own particular style. 

Dutch copperware includes interesting bulb- 
ous pitchers and deep, large pans with metal 
handles. Brass is much used in Holland, even 
in little churches where a long stick with a 
brass knob is employed to waken sleepers when 
the collection plate is being passed. French 
ware has a distinction of its own, and the grace- 
fully shaped pots and pans, though made for 





extremities, and later undressing the entire 
child. The child should be protected from 
winds and cross drafts, and the exposure in. 
creased by minutes only, at first. Ask the ad. 
vice of your doctor as to when to begin, for 
much depends upon the physical condition of 
the baby. During a sun bath or airing avoid 
any bad effect on the eyes by turning the baby’s 
face away from the source of light, whether it 
is sun or the glare from the rays reflected from 
a shining surface or light wall. 

A special window glass which will transmit 
the ultra-violet rays of the sun has been many 
factured for some time. There are several 
types of glass which can be bought now at qa 
reasonable rate. If installed in a nursery, jt 
must be remembered that the sun’s rays 
should shine through this special glass and 
strike directly upon the baby. Just to install 
one half-window with no reference to the posi. 
tion of the child’s crib, or carriage, or play 
pen is of practically no use. Sun rays passing 
through ordinary window glass have no anti- 
rachitic effect. 

Foods for human consumption have been 
treated by ultra-violet rays. Cows have been 
irradiated and fed specially treated food of high 
anfi-rachitic potency to see whether the milk 
would be more valuable in preventing rickets, 
Some changes have been noted, but it will be 
long before these things can be done on a large 
scale. 

Mothers have been given the sunlight and 
sun-lamp treatment during the nursing periods, 
and in the cases studied the milk apparently 
had a higher anti-rachitic value. It has been 
suggested that more successful results might 
be obtained from exposure to a tropical sun 
The sun’s rays and cod liver oil are simple 
measures when applied to the human mother, 
and from this standpoint are valuable additions 
to her diet of milk, eggs, vegetables, etc., sup 
plying among many other things the factors 
which will not only maintain her own nutrition, 
but give a sufficient calcium balance for both 
mother and baby. 

One can sum up the question of prevention 
of rickets simply—sunlight, sun lamp, and 
cod liver oil for mother and child, from the 
early weeks of pregnancy through the nursing 
period. Then cod liver oil for the child up to 
two years old, with sun baths during the sum- 
mer and with the sun lamp used if the doctor 
thinks it necessary. 


Making Use of Decorative Metals 


(Continued from page 43) 


kitchen use, seem dignified in more formal sur- 
roundings. English copperware, like the Colo 
nial pieces of this country, has rivets and stur- 
diness of construction. Perhaps the most pic- 
turesque of all is the heavy copper used by the 
Spanish, which combines solidity and grace. 
Antique, narrow-necked, copper wine jars with 
metal lids are rare nowadays and much sought 
by the collector and the decorator. The Rus 
sian brasses and coppers brought into this 
country by immigrants, and also those made it 
many a dark cellar of New York’s east side, 
have a charm all their own. An every-day 
Russian kitchen is a delight to the collector 
for hanging in rows on its wall are utensils 
mostly copper and brass, which are part of # 
bride’s dowry and are supposed to be suflicien! 
for a lifetime. } 
It is the practical utensils of early Americal 
and English makes and their reproductions, & 
well as those of the Dutch and Russians, which 
we have adapted to purely decorative purpose 
though originally they were used for heating, 
cooking, and religious rites. The heating 
ceptacles of former times, such as braziers an 
footwarmers, made in brass and copper, al 
now purely decorative. Historic braziers, long 
used as charcoal burners in Spain, Italy, # 
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Tue WONDERFUL PRESENT 
—it is all that really be- 
longs to us! 

If you long for a beauti- 
ful skin—begin now to give 
it the day-by-day care that 
will build up its resistance 
—keep it smooth and clear 
and brilliant with health 
and vitality! 

Never again will your skin 
respond quite so quickly and 
satisfactorily to the right 
care as now—this very night! In a month 
—in a year—it will have lost a little of its 
power to recuperate; you will find it harder 
to bring it back into perfect condition. 

Begin now, to give it the habit of health 
—of beauty. Care for it as skin specialists 
recommend— with warm or hot water, ice, 


and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Thousands of beautiful women—debu- 
tantes—college girls—women guests at 
America’s most exclusive resorts, most 
splendid hotels—are today building up a 
clear, lovely complexion with Woodbury’s 


You too can have “a skin you l8ue; 
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The present.. 
the wonderful 


‘Dresent. . 





to touch” 





















Youth and love... 
keep them by keep- 
ing a beautiful skin! 


Facial Soap and the Wood- 
bury skin treatments— 
treatments based on the 
clean, sure methods of mod- 
ern science. 

The right treatment for your 
skin is given in the booklet that 
comes free with every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Start your treatment to- 
night! See what a noticeable im- 
provement you can bring about 
in even a week or ten days. 

A 2s-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts a month or six weeks. Begin, now, with 
this wonderful soap, to gain the charm of “‘a 
skin you love to touch.” . 


Now—the large-size trial set! 


The Andrew Jergens Co.,2005 Alfred St., Cincinnati,O. 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the 
Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, the treat- 
ment booklet, “4 Skin You Love to Touch,” and in- 
structions for the new complete Woodbury “Facial.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 2005 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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In All the WorLD 


| flowers or fruit. 


No flavor like this 
ina Syrup 


“ 


The world-famous MAPLE TANG that turns 
plain pancakes into a morning’s adventure 


F your pancakes haven't seemed 

everything they might be lately; 
not quite so enticing, not quite so 
praise-inviting as you would like to 
have them, don’t be discouraged with 
yourself as a cook. Just put aside your 
present srup for a day, and try them 
with Log Cabin. 


It makes the most amazing difference! 
And reveals, in a delightfully con- 
vincing way, what cooking experts 
mean when they say, “It isn't so 
much the way you make pancakes as 
the kind of syrup you use that counts.”’ 


The flavor of Log Cabin is the most 
famous syrup flavor in the world. No 
other syrup you can buy has a flavor 
like it. A flavor that brings the tin- 
gling Marre Tan of the great North 
Woods to your breakfast table. 


Obtain Anywhere 
THE real Log Cabin Syrup is packed 
ONLY in tins resembling miniature log 
cabins. (Note illustration. ) It is on sale 
at grocery stores everywhere, and costs 
but a trifle more than ordinary syrups. 
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For that reason, Log Cabin is sup- 
lanting ordinary syrups in homes 
— one end of the land to the other. 
It is the real secret of hundreds of 
women who are famous for their pan- 
cakes. You'll know why, the first 
time you have pancakes that way! 


To gain that flavor, we blend the two 
supreme maple sugars of the world; 
Canadian and New England. Then mel- 
low their richness, to the perfect 
syrup creation, with pure granulated 
sugar—under a special process. A 
process we've held secret for some 
40 years. 

Today say ‘Log Cabin’’ to your 
grocer. Try it. Never again will an 
ordinary syrup satisfy you. The Log 


Cabin Products Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Making Use of Decorative 
Metals 


elsewhere, which helped mildly to lessen the 
chill in an old palace, are now used to hold 


Another feature of early American houses 
which is associated with modern fireplaces on) 
for sentimental reasons or ornamental use jc 
the brass or copper warming pan formerly used 
to heat the bed on a cold New England night 
Without practical use today, the covers of the 
warming pans, because of more or less elaho. 
rately perforated decoration, are often removed 
and converted into sconces by adding brackets 
for the candles. 

Ordinarily it is preferable to use iron, pewter 
brass, and copper separately instead of in com 
bination, as their colorings and effects are not 
always harmonious. In a small room, pewter 
gives the effect of distance, and in a large room 
a reddish bowl of copper brings it together, 4 
rich orange copper or brass will lighten a dim 
corner as nothing else will, but due considera. 
tion must be given to the color scheme. 
Gleaming copper does not show to advantage 
against a red background, or shining brass 
against orange. But the copper blends wel] 
with mellow brown surroundings, and the brass 
is most effective with soft blue. 

Not only the color of the background, but 
the form of the metal object itself must be 
considered in making selections. Tall urns or 
tankards will give needed height, curved ones 
will relieve too great severity of line, and ar 
gular ones will give force to a room too frivol 
ous. Thus in many ways these metals, inex 
pensive and distinctive, bring character and 
charm to their surroundings. 


Color and Charm in a 
Practical Bathroom 


(Continued from page 42 


ground above it. The effect is delightful, and 
as practical ascan be. Yellow organdy curtains 
bring out the yellow in the walls, and are the 
prettiest of contrasts with the solid green of 
the dado. A baseboard, painted the same 
green as the lower part of the walls, completes 
its lower edge, while a molding of wood, also 
painted green, finishes the top. 

Unfortunately, the picture does not show the 
medicine closet with mirror front, which is on 
the wall beyond the tub, and is sunk in the wall. 
Opposite the tub is an unframed mirror be 
tween two crystal side-lights. The room 
8’ 6” x 8’ 6"—afiords the comfort of a chair 
which in this case is a ladder-back, painted 4 
soft vellow, with a rush seat in natural color. 

The fixtures, pedestal, tub, and closet, are 0! 
immaculate white porcelain in the most ap 
proved designs. The nickel shower comes out 
from the wall over the end of the tub. A 
yellow rubberized curtain is hung with rings on 
a nickel pole that runs across the full length of 
the tub. The curtain is pushed back against 
the wall except when in use, and has a decora- 
value in that it breaks a flat wall space 
with a warmth of color. 

Linoleum has been laid so as 
floor completely. It is a small pattern done! 
three tones of yellow and has been waxed and 
polished—a treatment which adds to its dura 
bility as well as its effectiveness, and suggests 
tile. 

The towels and bath rug are white witha 
border of conventional white swans raised ona 
pale yellow background, while at the other en¢ 
is a narrower border with a rosette moul. 

\ nicety in bathroom furnishings is the array 
of glass bottles, all labeled in gilt letters, with 
such familiar remedies as Witch Hazel. Bicar 
bonate of Soda, and Cologne, on the glass shel 
over the washstand. Above the lettering there 
is a band of small flowers on a mulberry grouné 
Characteristic feminine additions like thes 
give the bathroom an individuality of its owl 
without detracting from its efficiency. 
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Mrs. Ronald Campbell and Lloyd, 4, and Colin, 3. They are well-equipped for a vigorous outdoor life. They eat hot oatmeal every day. 


This New-Found Freedom 


from Vimless Mornings 


That thousands are 
finding in breakfasts 
: that ‘stand by”’ them 





In four morning hours 
70% of the world’s 
work falls 


70% of your day’s most important 
work is done between 8:30 a.m. and 
12:30 p.m.—in four short hours 
according to nation-wide commercial, 
financial and scholastic investigations. 
That is why the world’s dietetic urge 
now is to watch your breakfast; to start 
days with food that “stands by” you 
through the morning and thus protect 
the most important hours of your day. 








ae 





HOUSANDS are learning the secret of 
active, energetic mornings in this way. 
The dull and listless mornings that handicap 
so many people can largely be overcome. A 
week's trial will convince you . . . a week of 
well-balanced breakfasts that “stand by” you 
through your all-important forenoon hours. 
Quaker Oats starts by being admittedly the 
most delicious breakfast. And that is most 
important to digestion and nutrition. 








In the first place, Quaker Oats contains 
16% protein—vegetable meat—the Stamina 
Element in food, that builds muscle, that con- 
stitutes a ‘factor of safety” against disease. It, 
according to all authorities, makes good the 
daily wear and tear on human machinery 

Quaker Oats provides some 50% more of 
this element than wheat; 60% more than 
wheat flour, over 100% more than rice, 
twice as much as cornmeal. Consider what 
this means. 


16% is protein—plus—an almost perfect 
food “balance” and unique deliciousness 
Besides its rich protein element, Quaker 
Oats is rich in minerals, and abundant in 
Vitamine B. 65 % is carbohydrate. It retains 
also the roughage to lessen the need for 
laxatives. The oat is admittedly the best 

balanced cereal that grows. 


Served hot and savory, Quaker Oats sup- 
plies the most delicious of all breakfasts 
creamy richness, according to thousands, 
that no other cereal known can boast. 


Quick Quaker —the world’s 
fastest hot breakfast 
Your grocer has 2 kinds of Quaker 
Oats—the kind you have always known 
and Quick Quaker, which cooks in 2% 
to 5 minutes. The richest breakfast is 
now the quickest, too. 
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Ed.ch Lawson, talented Chicago 
irtist, combats the effects of daily 
indoor work with a stimulating 
hot breakfast every morning. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


idvertisements see page © 
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FRENCH DRESSING: 
Place in a bottle or cruet 
4 cup oil, 2 tablespoons vin- 
egar, 1 level teaspoon Col- 
nan’s Mustard, 2 teaspoons 
ealt, dash cayenne. Chill; 
shake vigorously just before 
serving. Alittle chili sauce, onion juice, garlic 
or Worcestershire sauce may be added 


HE brisk, lively flavor of 

Colman’s Mustard transforms 
familiar salad dressings and teases 
lazy appetites to life. 

Colman’s owes its particular pun- 
gency to the golden mustard seed that 
is native to Lincolnshire, England, 
where Jeremiah Colman discovered 
it in 180%: and the raising of this pre- 
cious seed has now become a father- 
to-son tradition among Lincolnshire 
yeomen. ‘ . 

FREE: the new Colman recipe book just off 
the press. Tells some cookery secrets worth 


knowing. Mail the coupon and the book will 
be sent to you—free. 


COLMAN’S 


By appointment to His Majesty the King 


MUSTARD 


FREE — New Book of Savory Recipes 





J. & J. Colman (U.S. A.) Ltd., Dept. H-3, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Please send me free your new booklet of rec ipes 
for appetizing salads, salad dressings, meats, 
entrées and relishes. 
Name 

Address 

City 







Strate 
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Rich People 


(Continued from page 20) 


| their father had- also included desertion of 


ivelier 





Lear and herself. 

Through the heavy leaded glass of the front 
door she saw that her father’s horse was still 
waiting, with the groom glancing anxiously 
upward as he strove to quiet the restless 
animal. 

Where was her father? She found him in the 
drawing-room, where it had been Celia’s habit 
to serve tea, and for a moment she could not 
guess what had drawn him to this room which 
he seldom entered. 

He was seated in the exact center of a huge 
French sofa, facing the fireplace, his gaze in- 
tently concentrated upon a large portrait of 
Celia which hung above the mantel. Painted 
by a master, it was Celia herself who looked 
down at them. Gay. Challenging. Insist- 
ently seeking. Her father’s gaze at the por- 
trait was both sad and heavy with question. 

He did not mové nor shift his eyes as Sidney 
entered, not even when she sat down beside 
him. Presently, inspired by a pity which 
lifted her beyond her usual awe of him, Sidney 
slipped her hand into his and felt that it was 
not repulsed. Words came to neither of them, 
but they sat a few minutes, experiencing a 
brief lifting of pain in the silent companionship 
shared between them. 

“I came—” said Sidney at last. ‘“- 
if I might ride with you this morning?” 

It was Celia’s habit to ride with him on 
Sunday mornings. John Valentine nodded. 

“Then, if you'll order my horse, I'l! change,” 
suggested Sidney with forced brightness. 

\gain he nodded, and she went out, leaving 
him there, still gazing up at the portrait. 

Later, when she had joined him beside the 
horses, he waved aside the groom and put her 
up on her horse himself. 

“Don’t be too hard on your mother, Sidney. 
In her own way, she is only -.rying to be 
happy.” 

Tears smarted in Sidney’s eyes. She tried to 
speak and could not, touching her horse lightly 
with her crop instead, and riding down toward 


to ask 


| the distant bridle path. 


What would life be for her father without 
Celia? What would her own life be? And 
Lear's? She no longer glimpsed the future 
through a maze of rosy certainty. Life could 
be cruel, even to a Valentine. Life might be 
equally cruel to herself. 


CHAPTER II 


lr WAS a silent ride, with only the sharp an- 

noyance of staring faces to make it in any 
way memorable. 

When they returned, 
waiting for them. 

Noel and Lear had practically grown up 
together, and until his father’s death, a few 
years before, Noel’s home had been but one 
short block up the street. When Noel’s father 
had died, John Valentine and Celia had been 
the closest of all comforters, and now Noel 


Noel Kenyon was 


|had come to repay the debt as nearly as he 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





could, but stood awkwardly ill at ease before a 
bereavement which was not a death. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” he ventured. “I 
know what else I can say.” 

“Nothing fo say,” returned John Valentine 
bruskly 

He walked away then, leaving the younger 
two together, and as he went up the stairs, 
Sidney, watching, associated age with her 
father for the first time. 

But he wasn’t old! Fifty-odd—that wasn’t 
old. He could ride as far and play as many 
holes on the golf course as ever. It must be, 
then, that his heart felt old today, and his 
body reflected it. 

“Stay for dinner, Noel,”’ she urged, turning 
to him. 

“If you'll have me, and I won’t be in the 
way.” 


“We'll have 


don’t 


you—gladly.” Hesitating, she 


looked down at herself. “I’d better run up and 
change, Noel.” 

Motioning Noel toward the library, she went 
up to her room. 

“Something gay,” she said to Parkins wist. 
fully. 

Something to banish shadows. Som thing to 
bring brightness to her father’s face. Some. 
thing to banish Celia. 

Slowly an anger against Celia mounted 
within her. Celia didn’t belong only to her. 
self. Celia couldn’t simply take herself away 
for the wanting to. Celia belonged to the 
family. Selfish, unbearably selfish, of Celia to 
turn her back on all of them to make her own 
life over! 

“What about us? Don’t we count?” she 
asked silently as Parkins brought her a dress of 
Chinese red and black, heavily embroidered 
in gold. 


Ss’ ITS of humiliated color stood out in her 
cheeks when she finally went downstairs to 
join Noel. 

“You're awfully unhappy, 
Siddy?” asked Noel gently. 

Sidney nodded, sinking down beside him on 
the Wide davenport. 

“7 was awfully unhappy when my father 
died.”’ 

“That was different.” 

“It wasn’t any easier,’”’ said Noel even more 
gently. “Harder, Siddy, much harder.” 

Celia dead—would it have been harder? 
Bright, laughing Celia gone forever? 

Sidney shivered. “I suppose it would have 
been harder,” she conceded grudgingly. “At 
least, it would have been harder for me. | 
think it would have been easier for father. 
Everybody’ll be wondering what he did!” 

A silence. 

“Father didn’t 
Sidney aggressively. 

“No,” agreed Noel, again with that disarm- 
ing gentleness. 

Tears ran suddenly down Sidney’s cheeks. 
Again she felt very young and ignorant and 
alone. “Oh, Noel!” she said piteously. “What 
makes people act like that? They cared—I 
know they cared!” 

She was sure of it. Remembered the two 
going hand in hand to ride. Sitting side by 
side to read the same book, with Celia’s red- 
gold head against her father’s shoulder. So 
short a while ago, and now this! 

“T don’t know,” reflected Noel. “I don’t 
think they know. It’s just something which 
happens. <A sort of emotional madness which 
settles down over married people occasionally, 
and when it lifts, their lives are full of 
wreckage.” 

“T think it’s horrid of Celia!” 

Her tone held mingled anger and pain. Noel 
began to talk of other things. Of the new 
horse he had bought, which had been bred in 
Arabia and was longer in the barrel and slim- 
mer in the leg than American-bred horses. Of 
his work, in which he was progressing nicely 
and in which he was much interested. Of 
various social events scheduled for the near 
future. 

The tightness in Sidney’s throat relaxed. 
She began to think of Noel instead of Celia. 
Noel was twenty-three, a year older than Lear 
When his father died, he had left college, going 
into his father’s business, which had also been 
his grandfather’s business. ; 

“Life’s as good a school as any,” Noel had 
said lightly at the time. : 

Noel was wealthy. Vaguely Sidney realized 
that Noel could have sold the business, had he 
wanted. Could have freed himself of respon- 
sibilitv and continued on at college. She said 
something to that effect now, and Noel dis 
agreed with her. 

“Having money’s only part of the game, 
Siddy. Knowing how to use it wisely 1s the 
big thing 


aren’t you, 


do anything,” informed 
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Rich People 


Soberly Sidney thought of other wealthy 
families of her acquaintance who did not 
particularly bother with the responsibility of 
having wealth. Noel was queer, she thought. 
But then Noel had always been queer even as a 
little boy. She could remember a time away 
back when he had pulled off his own gloves to 
give them to a shivering newsboy whose hands 
were purple with cold. 

Noel no longer gave away his gloves, but he 
built clubhouses for his factory men and had 
organized a home building project which made 
it possible for any deserving employee to own 
his home. a 

Noel was slim and dark, with a winning 
smile and a manner of restrained gentleness. 
Sidney found herself soothed by his nearness 
and the easy flow of conversation he was main- 
taining for her benefit. She was fond of Noel. 
She could see how another girl might fall in love 
with him. Not herself, because she had known 
him too long and too well. But another girl. 

Presently Lear came, and the three sat and 
talked as usual, making a gallant pretence that 
nothing had happened. Dinner, with Grand- 
mother and Noel talking past the solid wall of 
silence maintained by John Valentine, was all 
but unbearable because of Celia’s empty chair 
staring at her. 

“Take you on at billiards?’”’ invited Lear, 
when the meal was over. 

Noel hesitated. “If Sidney plays,” he 
decided. 

Sidney played. Played so well that she beat 
both of them, although usually Noel won easily. 
Doubtless Noel was letting her win, hoping 
to lift her depression. 

“Play up, Noel!” said Sidney sharply. “Easy 
victory is small triumph!” 

Who had said that before? Celia... 

A shadow clouded Sidney’s face. Abruptly 
she flung down her cue. ‘J can’t play—I can’t 
play!” she said tragically. 

The tightening in her throat had begun 
again. She felt that in another moment she 
would burst into a storm of tears. She saw 
Noel and Lear staring uncomfortably at each 
other, and Noel’s gesture of dismissal to Lear. 

Lear went out. Noel pulled her down into 
his arms upon the windowseat. 

“Rough bit of road, Siddy,” he said quietly. 
“Take it as easy as you can.” 

Cradled securely in Noel’s arms, the desire to 
weep stormily left her. Instead she lay tran- 
quilly relaxed, looking down across the tree- 
tops at the lake curving away bluely from the 
shore line before the house. 

She felt so safe with Noel. Nothing un- 
happy could come close to her as long as Noel 
held her tightly. Shadows darkened in the 
room. Noel did not speak, nor did she for a 
very long time, and then it was of something 
trivial, 

“What’s that stuff on your hair, Noel?” she 
asked sleepily. “I like it—make Lear get 
some.” 

Noel laughed. “What a baby you are, after 
all, Siddy!” he said affectionately, and stood 
her on her feet. 


CHAPTER III 


THE Valentine divorce made a_ nine-day 
_ Sensation even in Chicago. There were 
pictures in the papers, indefatigable reporters 
hopeful of new details, lifted eyebrows, sup- 
pressed whispers. That little was known of the 
cause for the breach between John Valentine 
and his wife served only to stimulate public 
imagination as well as public curiosity. 

Sidney grew familiar with the intent stare 
and the quick whisper which invariably greeted 
her appearance anywhere, 

. ‘That’s Miss Valentine—Miss Sidney Valen- 
tine—over there in the green dress.” 

.To Sidney it was intolerable, except for the 
indness of certain family friends, who rallied 
around in time of misfortune to offer con- 
dolences and staunch support. 

Old Mrs. Jasper, for instance, from two 
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blocks down the Drive, stout and dignified in 
her inevitable black, coming at once to protest 
Celia’s action to her old friend, Madam 
Landrie. 

“Celia must be insane! John Valentine has 
always adored her—he has never even looked 
at another woman since he married Celia!” 

Madam Landrie then, smiling acidly, “John 
Valentine has never seen Celia since he married 

oy 1"? 


Unlock 


the hidden 
beauty in 
your skin 


Fust beneath 


your skin— 


Mrs. Jasper snorted. “I’ve no patience with 
these sentimental women who demand that 
husbands shall continue to be lovers. It isn’t 
in human nature! Husbands are husbands. 
Lovers are lovers.” 

“Which doesn’t in the least prevent wives 
from longing for them to be the same,”’ in- 
sisted Madam Landrie calmly. “Celia is like 





that.” . . 
“Celia is a baggage!” yes, imper 
“But a charming baggage—and my 


daughter.” 

The two old women hovered for a moment 
upon the brink of offense and then smiled, 
preserving a friendship of years. | 

“‘What’s to be done?” demanded Mrs. Jasper | 
ruefully. “I came to help, not to criticise.” | 

Madam Landrie considered. ‘Sidney will | 
not return to school, otherwise things will go | 


fect though it 
may be—is 
a hidden per- 
fection only 


on much as usual, except that I believe Sidney | oe 

should make her début immediately instead of wailing to be 

in the fall.” | d 
Listening, Sidney was relieved of one fear: | reledse 


she would not have to go back to school. She | 
would be spared the critical and curious eyes | 
of her schoolmates, their dreaded tact, the | 
inevitable feeling of separation from normal | 
conditions. But to come out? At once, upon | 
the very heels of Celia’s divorce? 

Mrs. Jasper was agreeing with Madam 
Landrie. 

“T believe you are right. Why not let me 
give the child her coming-out party? I’ve 
always been fond of Sidney.” 

But that generous offer Madam Landrie 
refused. A ball at the club had been decided 
upon, she explained, but if her old friend, Mrs. 
Jasper, would stand in the receiving line? 

It was decided. 


Betow those 
unsightly blem- 


ishes, deep down 
where patchwork 
remedies fail even 
to reach, natural forces in your skin 
are fighting day and night to counter- 
act the harsh conditions of daily life. 

Unaided, these forces fight a losing battle, 
and imperfections appear. A little help on 
your part, and the balance swings toward the 
clear, clean complexion you have perhaps al- 
ways envied in others. 








HINGS went on much as usual in the big 

house, except that Celia’s rooms were now 
locked and John Valentine carried the key. 
Sidney was being prepared for her début. Her | P 
life was filled with a continuous round of Easy method of daily care 
fittings and appointments. 

“I feel like a horse being prepared for Derby 
Day,” she confided to Noel, laughing a little at 
herself. 


To cleanse the pores, to restore the pulsing 
of the tiny capillaries in the lower layers of 
the skin, to carry off ordinary infection, and 


Lear had gone back to college, but Noel still 
came to see her frequently. Rode with her in 
the park. Took her to lunch. Took her to the 
theater. Played billiards with her. Was a 
frequent guest at dinner. 


Noel laughed also. ‘Mind you bring home | 


the prize money,” he instructed with mock 
solemnity. 
There was an odd pause. 


Prize money—in Sidney’s case that could 


only mean a brilliant marriage—to both it 
brought a slight pang because of the inevitable 
suggestion of imminent change. 

“I don’t want things to be different. I want 
things to be just as they were,” protested 
Sidney. 

Noel laid his hand upon hers where she sat 
beside him in the Valentine library. 

“Now you’re asking the one thing we can 
never ask of life—that things stand still!” he 
pointed out. 


HE night of Sidney’s début arrived. A 
slim figure all in white, with her father’s 
gift of pearls around her young throat, and 
silver slippers upon her feet, Sidney submitted 
herself to Madam Landrie’s critical inspec- 
tion. 
“You are very pretty tonight, my dear,” 
praised Madam Landrie with a rare gentleness. 


Qo 


help to stop new infection before it starts 
thousands of women have learned the daily 


use of Resinol Soap. 


Often in a few days blackheads, simil.r 
blemishes, and even superficial infections 
will yield to this gentle treatment. Cleans- 
ing, soothing, mildly stimulating, the lather 
of Resinol Soap sinks deep into the pores 
and starts the skin again acting normally. 


For regular toilet use, too 


In thousands of homes where Resinol Soap 
was first used for the special care of the skin 
alone, it is today the only toilet soap in use. 
For baby’s tender skin, for shampooing, for 
the bath—Resinol is everywhere in wide- 
spread daily use. Note its clean, tonic odor. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 





Dept. 5-B. Resinol, Baltimore, Md 
Please send me without charge, a trial size cake of Resino 
Soap—enough for several days’ ordinary use. 
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Watch for these danger signs = 
=~ too easily tired 
= loss of weight 
-~ indigestion 
~ cough that hangs on 


Let your doctor decide 
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UUBERCULOSIS can be cured 

more easily than any other dan- 

gerous, chronic disease. Some 
doctors say “arrested”, others say 
“cured”—it amounts to the same 
thing. If it is detected in its early 
stages it can be stopped before serious 
damage is done. 


For thousands of years, tuberculosis 
has been mankind's great scourge. 
Whole families have been blotted out. 
Even now, when science knows what 
causes tuberculosis, how to prevent it 
and how to cure it, one family in 
every 50 pays toll to this disease. 


Young people of high school ages, and 
young women up to the age of 25, are 
especially susceptible. Tuberculosis 
exacts heavy penalties from men and 
women between 25 and 50—at the time 
when most needed by their families. 


The danger signals of tuberculosis are 
usually plain to be seen and the danger 
is great—unless the signals are heeded. 
Tuberculosis is like a fire started by a 
match. Stepped on immediately, the 
fire is stamped out completely. But if 
permitted to gain too much headway, 
it sweeps on to destruction. 


In the month of March, 1928, a nation- 
wide campaign for the early diagnosis 
of tuberculosis will be conducted by 
more than 1500 tuberculosis and health 
associations of the United States. They 
will organize meetings where informa- 
tion will be given, motion pictures and 
posters will be shown and pamphlets 
distributed, all emphasizing the impor- 
tance of early diagnosis. 


amon 


People will be told to watch for the first 
signs of tuberculosis. They will be 
asked to answer these four questions: 


1. Do you tire easily? 

2. Are you losing weight? 

3. Do you suffer from indigestion? 

4. Have you a cough which hangs on? 


There will be many instances, of course, 
in which people may have all four of 
these weaknesses without having con- 
tracted tuberculosis. But if the answer 
is “yes” to any one or more of these 
questions, go te your physician for a 
complete medical examination. He will 
not merely put his ear to your partly 
covered chest and give an opinion. With 
stethoscope on bared chest, perhaps 
with X-ray photographs and other 
diagnostic tests, he will seek to discover 
definitely the condition of your lungs. 
Then he will advise what should be done. 


Hopeful, but ill-advised sufferers have 
wasted millions of dollars on so-called 
“remedies” for tuberculosis, Not one 
person has ever heen cured in this way. 
But, on the other hand, many thousands 
of tuberculous patients who have gone 
to a sanatorium and had the benefit of 
scientific medical care in addition to 
Rest, Fresh Air, Sunshine and Nour- 
ishing Food, have come back to their 
families— cured. Every an 

modern sanatorium & 

that is built to care for 
tuberculous patients helps 
to reduce the deathrate. 





The big, life-saving mes- 
sage to the nation in 
March will be, “Find out 


—don’t wait”. 





The war to prevent and cure tuberculosis 


far for successful treatment. 


ad 


Later, when 


is one of the brilliant triumphs of modern 
science. The deathrate from tuberculosis 
has been reduced almost two-thirds during 
the past 40 years. 

Now statisticians boldly predict that during 
the lifetime of the majority of the readers 
of this announcement tuberculosis will be 
under such thorough control that it will 
be an infrequent cause of death. 

Think what it means. Twenty years ago 
the principal cause of death—twenty years 
from now an infrequent cause of death. 


At first the fight was a stubborn one and 
at times discouraging. When cases reached 
physicians they had usually advanced too 
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cases were discovered in early stages the 
tide turned. Today—thanks to greatly 
increased knowledge of preventive meas- 
ures and to the widespread cooperation of 
individuals, as well as official and private 
organizations, with the medical profession 
—tremendous gains are in sight. 
The Metropolitan urges people in all parts 
of the country to give whaishenied sup- 
port to the March campaign of the national 
and local tuberculosis and health associa- 
tions for early diagnosis and immediate 
action. A copy of the Metropolitan’s 
booklet, “Tuberculosis”, will be mailed 
free to every person asking for it. 

HALEY FISKE, President. 
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| Rich People 


Perhaps she felt that Sidney was ; <ception- 
ally nervous. Perhaps she knew that Sidney 
was longing for Celia. At any rate, with her 
own hands she wrapped Sidney in the pale 
rose wrap trimmed with white fur which lay 
upon the bed, and led her downstairs with one 
arm about her. 

John Valentine awaited them in the lower 
hall, and he, too, had a moment of unusual 
tenderness at the sight of his daughier. Poor 
child, she should have her mother with her! 
If Celia meant to kick over the traces, she 

| Should at least have waited until Sidney’s life 
| was settled. Silently he put them into the car 
| which stood in readiness outside, Sidney be. 
tween her grandmother and himself on the wide 
back seat. Sidney was lovely tonight, in all 
that white with the pale pink above it. Like 
| a rose, somehow. 

The drive was made in utter silence. Eventy. 
| ally they turned in at the driveway leading up 
| to the club. Carpeting and a canvas can 

| protected the short distance from the foot of 
the steps to the door. The windows were 
ablaze with mellow, amber light. Music was 
playing, although it was early. 

Mrs. Jasper was in the dressing-room, ee 
gant in a mauve creation unmistakably bearing 
the Paris stamp. She greeted them with relief, 
praised Sidney’s dress, and urged them toward 
the staircase. 

“People will be arriving any minute now, 
and I’m expecting it will turn out to be a 
crush.” 

She was right in her prophecy. As the group 
of three went down the stairs, they passed 
the first arrivals ascending. 

The receiving line formed. John Valentine. 
Mrs. Jasper. Madam Landrie. Sidney, be- 
ginning to be frightened and nervous. Two 
pretty débutantes of the fall crop, wisely 
chosen by Madam Landrie to help share 
attention with Sidney. 

Sidney arranged her bouquet of 
flowers carefully on her left arm. 
mother smiled encouragingly. 

“Don’t look so frightened, child!” she chided. 
“There is nothing at all to be frightened 
of.” 

No doubt Grandmother was right, thought 
Sidney. She wasn’t friendless and alone. She 
was Sidney Valentine, with all the luster of the 
other Valentines behind her. People would be 
kind. People would be generous. But if only 
Celia were there .. . 

Two large tears formed in her eyes. She 
winked them away fiercely. Grandmother was 
in the act of presenting two people to her. 

A tall, white-haired man with a kindly smile, 
and an elderly woman, obviously his wife, 
whose keen glance took in Sidney from head to 
toe in a second, 

“IT danced at your grandmother’s wedding, 
my dear,” said the man, bending over her 

|hand. ‘And I hope to dance at yours.” 

Sidney murmured something confusedly 
| Gave her shy smile. The two passed on, with 
a murmur of congratulation drifting back from 
the woman, who had otherwise not spoken. 

Grandmother was presenting two more. 
Again she was murmuring and smiling. 
|so the evening began. She was a débutante 
She was meeting society. She was grown up at 
last. 


white 
Her grand 


And 


OEL thought, when he saw her in the re- 
ceiving line, with her white flowers on her 
arm, and her dark eyes enormous in a pale face, 
that she was lovely, but somehow pathetic. 
Passing down the line toward her, he bent 
over her hand with a deepening of pity. He 
thought, as Sidney must be thinking, of the 
difference Celia’s presence would have made: 
a smile here, a laughing tap of her fan there, 4 
subtle inflection of her voice as she presented 
some one to Sidney, a discreet separation, pet- 
ceptible only to Sidney, of the most important 


people from the merely important people. 


Everything was, however, moving along 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year ivery well, he perceived, stepping into the 
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POSITIVE AGITATION 


F the sharp, cutting grit that saws so 

determine ly through rug fibers and 
shortens so disastrously the life of rugs 
stayed on the surface, ordinary cleaning 
methods would remove it. 


But this, the most dangerous dirt of all, 
sinks heavily to the bottom of the rug 
and clings persistently. 

It takes super-cleaning to reach it. This 
super-cleaning you have in the Hoover. 
Repeated tests under actual home condi- 
tions prove that The Hoover removes more 
dirt per minute than any other cleaner. This 
dirt is made up of surface dust which or- 
dinary cleaning methods remove and of the 
heavy cutting grit and lint against which 
these methods often fail. 


‘*Positive Agitation’’ is responsible for 
the Hoover's ability to remove more dirt 
per minute. It reaches the deeply-buried 
dirt by the time-tried effective method— 





is dirt per minute ... 


The HOOVE 


beating reduced to scientific exactness. To 
this exclusive cleaning principle of Posi- 
tive Agitation are added sweeping and 
suction, with the result that the oftener your 
rugs are Hoover-cleaned, the longer they last, 
and the longer their beauty endures— 
due to the nap-lifting and color-restoring 
which ‘‘Positive Agitation’ accomplishes. 
to you in your 
own home that the Hoover does remove 
the most dirt per minute. Because d.p.m. 
represents the real gauge of electric cleaner 
capacity, you should see this test which 
is an accurate measure of efficiency before 
purchasing any cleaner. Telephone your 
Authorized Hoover Dealer. 


Cash prices: Model 700 Hoover, $73. Model 543, $59.50. Dust- 
ing tools, $12.50. Only $6.25 down. Prices slightly higher west 
0; the Rockies and in Canada. Hoover Dealers will make you 
an allowance on your old machine. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


PER MINUTE 


"The accurate measure 
of electric cleaner efficiency | 
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clear voice. 


jand good company. 


Rich People 


adjoining room where dancing had already be- 
gun. The club rooms had never looked better, 
Lighting, music, and floral decorations were 
perfect. At one end of the oblong room punch 
was being served, and the floor was already 
fairly well covered with a sprinkling of Chi- 
cago’s best and most representative families. 

Studying the rapidly increasing throng, he 
had no doubt that Chicago’s best was turning 
out in full force for Sidney, and what comment 
he heard about Sidney herself was favorable. 
She was lovely—she was beautifully gowned— 
she was a credit to the Valentines—she had a 
sweetly demure charm all her own—these 
drifted to his ears, and, struck by the last, he 
pondered over it, looking back to where 
Sidney’s young dark head bowed to newcomers. 

Sidney was a trifle weary already, obviously 
oppressed by the overheated rooms the too 
heavy perfume of too many flowers, the neces- 
sity of remembering too many names and faces. 

Later, when the stream of arrivals had 
checked, he would steal her away from the re- 
ceiving line and take her to a nook in the con- 
servatory which he knew well, for a few 
moments’ quiet rest. There was an unexpected 
pleasure in the decision which gave him cause 
for thought. . 


E HAD always had a deep affection for Sid- 

ney, accompanied by a wholesome degree 
of tenderness. Now, looking at her drooping 
head which she endeavored to keep erect, he 
knew that what he felt was more than the old 
familiar tenderness. Was it possible that he 
was falling in love with Sidney, influenced by 
his compassion for her? 

And why not? They were equally matched. 
Had the same social background. The same 
social standing. Had a foundation of mutual 
trust to begin with. It would be a well- 
arranged marriage, probably the best either 
of them could make. 

So much for cold reasoning. His heart 
quickly informed him that he wanted Sidney 
because he loved her. Possibly he had loved 
her for a long time, but had never seen her as a 
mature person, old enough to contemplate 


| marriage, until tonight. 


Eighteen—he had a pang of sympathy for 
Sidney’s youth, conceding that Sidney was very 
young indeed. Too young as yet for him to 
A season of 


ready. 

Soberly then he considered his chance of 
winning her. There would be competition. 
Sidney was lovely. Sidney was rich. Sidney 
was a Valentine. Undoubtedly there would be 
competition. 

His eyes went to a group of young men stand- 
ing about a door at the other end of the room. 
Wade Stirling. Henry Pillsbury. Philip 
Amory. Billy Chandler. He picked these out, 
summing them up in his thoughts. Formidable 
competition beyond doubt, especially in the 
case of Wade Stirling, who was immensely 
popular. At that, however, he had the inside 
track. He had been Sidney’s as well as Lear’s 
most intimate friend since childhood. 

Frowning slightly, it seemed to him then that 
this factor might well prove to be a handicap, 
since, contrary to general belief, propinquity 
was quite as often a barrier to love as a help. 

“Easy victory is small triumph!” He 
thought of Sidney saying that in her light, 


Sidney was right: 
triumph. 

“Planning confusion to your enemies?” Carla 
Thayer had stopped beside him, giving him 
gay greeting. 

“Planning success for myself,’ he retorted. 

He liked Carla, who was restlessly brilliant 
She glanced toward 


Easy victory was small 


Sidney. 
“Another victim?” she inquired meaningly. 


|All the men are falling hard for Sidney to- 


night. There’s something wistful and fragile 


and romantic about her, against which we 
merely clever girls have no chance.” 

More seriously she touched his shoulder 
admonishingly with her small fingertips. 

“You'll have plenty of competition, Noel,” 

“Undoubtedly,” agreed Noel. 

Again, and precisely as Sidney’s mother 
might have glanced speculatively at Prospec- 
tive suitors for Sidney, his gaze went back to 
the group of young men at the other end of the 
room. 

Wade Stirling—but Wade Stirling already 
had a well-earned reputation for fast living. 
Henry Pillsbury—but unwise indulgence jp 
alcohol had been the curse of his family 
Within another decade Henry Pillsbury’s fac: 
also might well coarsen and turn purple with 
the family blight. Philip Amory—but he knew 
of an ugly affair in which Philip Amory had 
been involved, and in which Amory had dcted 
with the utmost callousness and lack of con- 
cern. Billy Chandler was too stupid for 
Sidney. He lacked imagination, had a mind 
only for sports, and was incapable of fidelity, 
Sidney, he was sure, would insist upon that. 
Other young wives of his acquaintance winked 
at escapades which they considered in no way 
affected their own lives, or were forced to con- 
done. But Sidney—sighing, he admitted that 
he would willingly entrust Sidney to none of 
these. 

“You must be thinking serious thoughts” 
rallied Carla, piqued by his continued silen 

“T am,” acknowledged Noel. ‘Probably th 
most serious I have ever thought.” 

Which was true, for his thoughts had now 
widened out to comprehend the founding of 
another home and another family. Sidney and 
himself in the Kenyon home. Happy in each 
other, because neither had brought unworthi- 
ness to the marriage. Children eventually. A 
lovely maturity and old age together. 

“If I can win her—” he was saying to himself 
in a brief, inarticulate prayer. 


IDNEY was finding it a long evening. 

So many hands to shake. So many smiles 
to give. So many names to remember. So 
many phrases of welcome to murmur, duplicat- 
ing themselves interminably as the evening 
dragged on. 

Old Mr. Wesley, who had been her god- 
father, came, and she must give him a special 
greeting in reply to his hearty: 

“Well, young lady, this makes me feel old. 
I sent you flowers. Did you get them?” 

She had received the flowers, she assured him 
gratefully, not knowing in the least which of 
the rapidly accumulating mass of flowers sent 
her had come from Mr. Wesley. 

The Valentine house had been deluged with 
flowers. Tomorrow they would be distributed 
among the hospitals after the cards had been 
carefully stacked in a neat little pile for her 
inspection. Parkins and Welles were attending 
to that detail now. 

Only Noel’s flowers and Lear’s had been 
brought to her personally. Lear had sent 
orchids. Noel had sent her the creamy white 
roses with faintly pink centers which had been 
her preference ever since she could remember 

Good old Noel! Kind old Noel! She caught 
his eye occasionally from the dance floor and 
sent him a smile when she could manage it. 

“T suppose next thing I'll be sending you 
wedding gift,” chided old Mr. Wesley, dis 
appearing. ‘Why can’t you young folks be 
satisfied to stay young folks?” 

Sidney flushed brightly, although what he 
said was true enough. She was ready to be 
married. When a girl made her début, that 
was what it really meant. There was nothing 
therefore, to be frightened about, nothing in ol 
Mr. Wesley’s words to make her feel that a trap 
was closing in upon her. ae 

Girls grew up, and then they married. Sh 
was a girl, she had grown up, she was reat) 
to consider marriage. k 

Her eyes, as Noel’s had, went speculatively 
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So Quickly Done 
and Clean! 


It's such a simple thing to stop 
squeaky door hinges and latches— 
or to prevent them! A few drops 
of 3-in-One from the Handy Can 
settles the matter for a long time 
to come. All household mechan- 
isms—sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machine motors, 


oil burner motors, etc.—work eas- 


ier and more silently when oiled 


regularly with 3-in-One. 


in-One | 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


3-in-One, the oil with 79 house- 
hold uses, is not to be confused 
with ordinary machine oils; it is a 
scientific compound of several fine 
oils; different, better. 


Sold in grocery, drug, notion, 
hardware and general stores every- 
where in Handy Cans and three 
sizes of bottles. The Big Red 
“One” on the label assures your 
getting 3-in-One when you ask 
for it. 


FREE Generous sample and Dictionar 

4 > 

© of Uses. Request both on a postal 
Made since 1894 by 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL 
130 William St.. 


COMPANY 
New York, N. Y 





Dustless Polish Mop, 
economically made 
by cutting the 
strands of an ordi- 
nary mop 8 inches 
from the handle and 
saturating lightly 
with 3-in-One, 
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Rich People 


|to the group standing in the other room, 
| lingering upon Wade Stirling. How handsome 
| Wade was, with his yellow hair, his bright blue 
eyes, and the something vivid about him! If 
only she could forget that Wade had once 
lifted her favorite puppy by the tail and held it 
aloft for a yelping minute while he laughed 
with immoderate glee! Henry Pillsbury—but 
she had many times seen Henry Pillsbury 
riding in the Park on a mount lathered with 
| foam and bleeding from unkind spurs. Billy 
Chandler—but he had been such a stupid, fat 
little boy that something of her distaste 
lingered. He was still fat; likely he was still 
stupid. Philip Amory—Glen Herbert—her 
glance repudiated them as well, thwarted by 
some trivial but lasting memory of childhood. 
She felt nervous and uneasy, and as con- 
| spicuous as though she were on an auction 
block. 

Grandmother Landrie looked at her again 
and again as the evening dragged along. How 
white the child was! White dress, white face, 
black, black hair framing the small white face, 
black eyes set like black pansies in that face. 
Positively Sidney looked ‘almost ethereal 
tonight. She must manage a rest for her as 
soon as possible, or the child might faint. The 
line of incoming arrivals was slackening now. 
Before long, probably, she could manage it. 

Madam Landrie’s own smile was growing 
mechanical, her handshake was less cordial. 
| Her feet ached. “I’m too old for all this,”’ she 

thought bitterly. “Celia should be here; this 
is Celia’s job!” 


NOEL came for Sidney at last, when the 
stream of arrivals had practically stopped. 
““You’ve earned a rest,” he urged. “Be- 
sides, taking the privilege of an old friend, I 
have a gift for you.” 
From his pocket he took a small box, open- 
ing it to disclose a lovely amethyst pendant on 
a cobweb-fine platinum chain. 


“Oh, Noel—it’s too lovely!” cried Sidney in 


delight. “I can’t wear it tonight, but I do 
think it’s lovely.” 

“Not too lovely for you, Sidney. 

Sidney sensed something new in his voice. 
| Looked up, startled, to find something new in 
his eyes. Why... how different Noel 
sounded! Not his usual voice at all. Some- 
thing instead which was profoundly disturbing. 

For the second time that evening Sidney 
blushed vividly. Madam Landrie, glancing 
| shrewdly from one to the other, was pleaced. 

“Run along, children, and dance,” she 
| admonished. “But bring Sidney back then, 
| Noel.” 

Noel promised. Led Sidney away, intensely 
conscious of the slim, white figure walking 
| beside him. 

“I’m so tired,” sighed Sidney, yielding herself 
| to his arms. 

Noel slowed hisstep. ‘‘Too tired to dance?” 

“Never too tired for that!’’ declared Sidney. 
“I’m tired of greeting people and trying to say 
something intelligent to them.” 

She was tired. He could feel her weariness 
in the slight droop of her whole body and was 
immediately possessed by an overpowering 
tenderness. How different, oh, how different 
was this Sidney from that Sidney he had held 
in his arms on a Sunday not so long ago! And 
yet Sidney must be the same Sidney she had 
always been. 

The same dark head. The same slim neck. 
The same petal-white skin. The same appeal- 
ing voice. The same wistfuleyes. But to Noel 
it was as though a fairy had touched Sidney 
with her wand, and Sidney stood revealed in 
sudden splendor. 

Sidney was aware that here and there groups 
of elders were watching herself and Noel with 
an intent interest. At first puzzled, she soon 
discerned the source of that interest. They 
were thinking, these interested people, that per- 


” 





And yet—that puzzling difference about Noel 
tonight! Was Noel thinking he would like to 
marry her? 

She allowed her thoughts to dwell upon the 
picture of herself married to Noel. A 
match in many ways. She liked Noel, trusted 
him, admired Noel as a splendid specimen of 
American manhood at its best. Were she to 
marry Noel, no scandal would rear its ugly 
head in future to cloud her path. She re. 
spected Noel; she would be able to continye 
respecting him. Having recently been flayed 
by the ugly lash of scandal, she could appreci- 
ate such security. 

Absorbed in her thoughts, her silver-shod 
feet followed Noel’s in a series of intricate steps 
while her mind roved through no less intricate 
imaginings. Herself married to Noel, the two 
of them building a life together—Noel had only 
his mother, who would welcome her joyfully, 
raising no obstacle in her path except by her 
silent insistence upon grandchildren . . . chil. 
dren . . . Sidney missed a step. Conceded 
the absolute rightness of children as part of a 
marriage. Even Celia, who had claimed her 
freedom, had not denied the rightness of 
children as part of a marriage. 

The familiar pain of loss at Celia’s defection 
reasserted itself. She lifted eyes misty with 
unshed tears to Noel's. 

“What is it, Siddy?” 

“It’s Celia—I miss her so!” she confided. 

Noel’s arms tightened around her with a 
tenderness in their gentle strength. 

Sidney was comforted, leaned to him, half 
closing her eyes. She had only to look up again 
in just the right way, and Noel would ask her 
to marry him. She knew it from that strangely 
gentle clasp of his arms. Love alone could pro- 
duce that exact combination of strength and 
gentleness. 


HE music came to a pause. She heard 
Noel’s sigh of disappointment. But when 
she looked up at him, he was regarding her so 
quietly and so reassuringly that all her con- 
fidence came flooding back to her, and in a re- 
lief from uneasiness she was suddenly lifted to 
the top pitch of gaiety. Why—this was Noel, 
and there was no problem, nothing which must 
be solved! 

With shining eyes and quickened breath she 
laughed up at him securely. Whatever she 
had lost, she had Noel. Noel would wait for 
her to be sure that she loved him before he 
spoke. If she needed him, he would be waiting 
In a rising excitement of sheer gratitude, she 
caught his hand in hers impulsively. 

“Oh, Noel!” she said, and could say no 
more because of the difficulty of putting just 
what she felt into words. nh 

A slim, red-haired girl thrust herself im- 
pudently between them. 

“Dance with me, Noel. Sidney’s neglecting 
her duties as hostess.” 

Sidney made a pretty gesture of relinquish- 
ment. ‘“Caroline’s right, Noel.” 

The music began again. Noel and the red- 
haired girl receded. Sidney moved toward 
the doorway, intending to rejoin her grand- 
mother, but was halted at the entrance to the 
room by a black-coated figure which pleaded 
for a dance and seemed disposed to argue when 
she at first refused. 

“It’s the duty of a good hostess to see that 
guests are entertained—and I’m almost 4 
stranger,” pleaded the pleasant, laughing voice 
belonging to the black coat before her. 

Even in her trance of weariness Sidney was 
intrigued. 

Nobody she had ever seen before, or she 
would have remembered this confident young 
face with its square jaw and bold blue eyes. 
Some one Mrs. Jasper had invited, no doubt. 
Not one of the regular Gold Coast set, or she 
would have met him before. Probably the so 
of one of Mrs. Jasper’s out-of-town friends, 





indulgently granted a card to a big affair # 


, ||| haps she would soon marry Noel, not knowing to 
which scores of such obligations coul 


|; that Noel was her friend and not her suitor. 
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So much sturdier you would 
hardly know him 


1037 Gunderson Ave., 

Oak Park, Ill. 
Donald, who will be 8 next May, has never 
been really sick, but for a long time he was 
thin. I decided to see what Horlick’s 
Malted Milk would do for him and began 


: ae 
Both Bobby and Louise 
have gained steadily 


320 N. Seventh Ave., 
Maywood, Til. 
My husband always said that Bobby, who 
is 9, was “just naturally thin.’’ However, 
I began giving him Horlick’s Malted Milk 
regularly every day and the change has been 
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Jack gained eight pounds 
—Gloria six 


Wilmette, Til. 
Because his business often necessitates long 
hours of work, my husband used to have 
difficulty in keeping fit. Last year he began 
drinking Horlick’s Malted Milk. He bene- 
fited so much that when, a few months ago, 


giving it to him every day after school. In 
a month he gained two pounds, which is 
nearly four times the average increase, I 


believe. 


Mrs. M. R. Brown 


pounds. 


Everywhere mothers tell of results 
like these—from a delicious 
food-drink children love 


This is why authorities rec- 
ommend “‘Horlick’s” for chil- 
dren—why it has for many 
years produced such marvelous 
results in building sturdy bod- 
les and glowing health. 

By the exclusive Horlick 
method of manufacture all the 
nourishment of fresh, full- 
cream cow’s milk and malted 
barley and wheat are combined 
In a delicious food-drink. 


The milk is from inspected 
herds. It is carefully pasteur- 
wed. By the Horlick process, 
the vitamins which promote 
growth are retained. 


_ The choice grains are malted 
in Horlick S own malt house. 
he essential minerals and 


other valuable elements of the 
whole grain are retained. The 
high-energy, easily digested 
malt sugars—dextrin and malt- 
ose—give it a delicious, malty 
sweetness. 
You can be sure 

In giving your child ‘“Hor- 
lick’s,”” you know that you are 
providing the purest and most 
wholesome of foods. 

“‘Horlick’s” is the original 
Malted Milk. It is made in the 
country under ideal sanitary 
and hygienic conditions. 

Its use by physicians for 
more than a third of a century 
is an endorsement of its supe- 
rior quality and reliability. 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults, An ideal food 
verage for invalids, the aged, infirm, convalescents and 
nursing mothers, Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring 


remarkable. He has gained three pounds 
in the last three months. Louise, 7, has 
also been drinking ‘“‘Horlick’s’’ and her 
gain for the past two months has been four 


Mrs. James Greenwell 


If you have children who are 
underweight, try giving them 
“Horlick’s” regularly, at least 
once aday—at meal times or as 
an after-school lunch. Keep a 
record of their weight increase. 
If they are “‘free to gain,’’ the 
results will delight you. (In case 
of serious underweight condi- 
tion, see a physician.) 
If your children are of nor- 
nal weight, give them ‘‘Hor- 
lick’s”’ to fortify them against 
the energy demands of work 
and play, and to build up re- 
sistance against illness. 





Horlick’s, the Original Malted Mitk, is 
sold in both natural and chocolate 
flavors, in powder or tablet form 


In using advertisements see page 6 


we noticed that our children, Jack, 10, and 
Gloria, 
giving them “Horlick’s’’ also 
since gained eight pounds and Gloria six. 


7, were underweight, we started 
Jack has 


Mrs. Laura Rettke 


Buy a package today and 
put your children on the road 
to sturdier health. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Insist upon ‘Hor- 
lick’s”—the original and gen- 
uine. 

Prepared in a minute at home. 

Sold everywhere in hermet- 
ically sealed glass jars 


FREE SAMPLE 
and SPEEDY MIXER 


HORLICK'’S MALTED MILK Corp. 
Dept. B-6, Racine, Wis. 
CO In Canada, address 
fi 2155 Pius IX Ave., 
Montreal 
This coupon is good for 


By one sample of either Hor- 
fi lick’s Malted Milk (nat- 


fi ural) or Horlick’s Choc- 
le olate Malted Milk and 
VESY) one Speedy Mixer for 
7 quickly mixing a delicious 


Malted Milk in a glass 


Natural 


Check sample wanted . 
, Chocolate 


Name 


Address 
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Up rises that sweet and tantalizing fragrance—the hot, spicy | Rich People 


eroma of Heinz oven-baked beans— browned in heat flooded 
ovens. Flavor baked into them— flavor baked through and 


through them—from tender, golden skin to juicy, tomato- 


saucy center. They taste baked. They ave baked. They’re Heinz. 


—_— 


every 


— 

a Sennen 
Sometimes, in talking about flavor, we feel as ii we're sitting down in your 
kitchen and exchanging recipes... Naturally, we start with the ber ns—selecting 
them, sorting them. In fact, every bean is picked over twice, by hand —and you 
know what that means. 

Then we insist that the beans must be really baked—baked in the dry heat 
of ovens. For oven baking ss the only way you can have them mealy, tender, 
golden-brown in color, with that real nut-like taste. And remember only beans 
that are baked can be labeled ‘baked’. 

Then, of course, for the sauce we do supervise the growing of our own 
tomatoes, and use them fresh from the garden. . . 

For care 7s important—the care with which we select our materials, the care 
with which we duplicate home methods of cooking . . . It is one of the many 
reasons why the Heinz name has come to mean Flavor. 


HEINZ - 


OVEN-BAKED 


BEANS 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY +- PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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canceled. Subtle differences in his attire bore 
out this theory. A different shaping of Coat 
lapels, a difference in studs, a difference jp the 
way his tie was tied. 

Not one of the regular set . . . Sidney 
smiled upward, influenced by her natural kind. 
ness of heart, and, a slightly crestiallen yp. 
certainty beginning to invade the manner oj 
the unknown young man at her sustained gaze 
her tongue, poised for mild rebuke, murmured 
a weak assent. 

Again she felt herself swept away upon th 
dance floor, and knew, suddenly, that for the 
first time in her life she was really dancing, 4 
master of dance steps, this, with a sure knowl. 
edge of harmony and grace. No effort to dane 
with this partner. All she had to do was to let 
herself float and allow him to carry her away. 
She did so, with a dim conviction that she and 
this stranger were floating together down , 
golden sea of melody in an instant and happy 
intimacy. 

The dance ended. Sidney stood looking up 
at the confident face of her partner, at the bold 
blue eyes, at the square, strongly-jutting chip 
Absurdly she had an impulse of tendermes 
toward that chin, and with the impulse kney 
that she and this man were not really stranger 
Somewhere, sometime, it had long ago bee 
decreed that in their first instant of meeting 
they would not be strangers. 

Her heart, at least, knew him to be m 
stranger, if her eyes did not. Stricken witha 
prescience of imminent emotion which wa 
almost pain, she stood quietly waiting, a slim 
figure in white, with her silky dark hair coiled 
in a single band of satin around her small 
head. 

“Like it?” demanded her unknown partner 
joyously. 

She did not resent the slight self-satisfaction 
of his tone. He was a marvelous dancer. He 
was aware of it and justly proud of it. His tone 
meant no more than that. 

“Yes,” said Sidney. 

Her simplicity emboldened him. He leaned 
down to her. 

“Like me?” 

“Yes,”’ said Sidney, again with that stark 
slightly-mystifying simplicity which resembled 
a hypnotic state. 





| NTOEL was coming back to her from across th 
room. She saw his eyes questing for her, 
his tall figure advancing at a pace somehor 
relentless. Her eyes, fixed upon Nod § 
approach, called attention to it. 

“You were dancing with him,” glowered he 
partner. “I watched you. That’s when 
made up my mind to show you some 
dancing.” 

He caught her by the hand and was pullin 
her through a velvet-draped doorway into 
conservatory of potted plants and marl 
benches and softly shaded lamps. Behind: 
stone fountain where a white marble girl thre 
a tiny spray of water to a goldfish pool belot 
through the marble flowers of an extenté 
bouquet, he established her in triumph om 
seat well shielded by plants. % 
| “When I saw you dancing with him, ! 
| copped out this place for you and me. Hones 
I fell for you awfully strong straight off. 

“Did you?” asked Sidney very low. 

Noel wouldn’t follow. Noel had seen ® 
hurried withdrawal. Knew that this man} 
carried her away and that she had nat ¢ 
jected. By not objecting she had proveé 
Noel that she wanted to be with this strange 

Well, she did want to be alone with his 
She was enormously happy in being alone ¥° 
him. She had entirely forgotten her duty® 
hostess and Grandmother's undoubted i" @ 
tation at her prolonged absence. : 

With softly parted lips, her silver and whit 
sharply outlined against the bac kground « 
green plants, she sat swinging her feet cleat ' 
the marble floor because she was not very © 
land the bench was high. This, recogn® 
| Sidnéy, was an unexpectedly lovely mom® 
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Cl\edicated to the Women of America 


pany has recently completed the re-building 
and enlarging of its Research Kitchen at 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


This Kitchen, one of the finest of its kind in the 
world, is under the direction of Miss Dorothy E. 
Shank, M. A., former Instructor of Food Research, 
Household Arts Department, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


In this Research Kitchen are created the famous 
Lorain Time and Temperature Recipes (see coupon). 
Each recipe is tested many times to insure universal 
success when baked or cooked in the oven of any of 
the six famous makes of Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges. 


It was in this Research Kitchen that “Lorain Cook- 
ing” was created, the first cook book to be devoted 
exclusively to Time and Temperature Oven Cookery 
This book is given to every purchaser of a 

new Red Wheel Gas Range. The helpful 
advice of Miss Shank is free to anybody 

who has a problem in oven cookery 

to solve. Address letters to Miss 

Dorothy E.Shank, Research Kitchen, 


AT GREAT EXPENSE American Stove Com- 








Unless the Gas Range 
hasa RED WHEEL, it 
is NOT a LORAIN. 





No matter where 
you live you can 
now use a Lorain- 
equipped Gas 
Range 


If Gas service is 
not available in 
your communiry 
we'll tell you how 
to obtain Pyrofax 





American Stove Company, 4301 Perkins Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


When you buy your next gas range insist that it have 
the famous Lorain (Red Wheel) Regul: ator, invented 
and made only by American Stove Company. 


Examine the latest models of Red Wheel Gas Ranges 
at your dealer’s. You will find them handsome, well- 
built, efficient, durable and perfect in performance. 


Nearly fifty years of stove-building experience, 
coupled with an organization and equipment that 
are second to none, justify American Stove Com- 
pany in believing that it offers greater stove-value for 
the money than can possibly be obtained elsewhere. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
829 Chouteau Avenue os ae St. Louis, Mo. 
These famous makes of Gas Ranges are equipped with the Original Lorain: 
DIRECT ACTION CLARK JEWEL 
NEW PROCESS QUICK MEAL 
RELIABLE DANGLER 


American Stove Company 
829 Chouteau Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of 
your Lorain Whole Meal Tomato 
Steak DinnerMenu with Recipes. 
( Print name and address plainly.) 





tank- gas -servi 
Jorusein ¢ rain- 
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LY at case .. ..at her 
own dinner table 


H mbarrassed by 


Dishpan Hands 


“ Dick’, 
friendly, but I knew that he had the 
fastidious standards of a man of 


iief’ was pleasant and 


culture and wealth. And I was so 
eager, as Dick’s wife, to meet those 
standards. 

“Tt was a little thing which upset 
me—just the merest change of ex- 
pression on his face . . . I was pouring 
coffee, and for the fraction of a second 
his glance had rested on my hands. 

“T knew my hands looked red and 
rough from housework and dishes— 
and knew he had noticed them... I 
became self-conscious, ill at ease. 
Foolishly, perhaps, I felt the evening 
was a failure. 

““Now I know how needless it was. 
Since I have been using Lux for dish- 
washing, for all cleansing my hands 
have to do—my hands are soft and 


Lux keeps lovely 
the hands 
that wash dishes 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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smooth and white. I’m never em- 
barrassed now by ‘dishpan’ hands.” 
So many soaps — whether flakes, 
cips, or cakes—contain harmful alkali 
which ages and coarsens the skin. 
There is no injurious alkali in Lux! 
Made by a remarkable process — Lux 
actually soothes the skin, leaves it a 
little whiter and softer than before.* 
Dissolving instantly, before you ever 
put your hands in, a little Lux foams 
up into a mountain of suds—so rich, 
so cleansing, the dishes seem almost 
to wash themselves! 
The big package of Lux washes six 
weeks’ dishes! Lovely hands for so 
small a price! 


*Many beauty parlors use Lur in manicuring 
the nails, to soften and whiten the fingers 
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Like the times in her childhood when she hag 
wakened at night to find Celia, radiant ang 
beautiful, bending over her in a burst of 
affection her own heart had immediately 
leaped to meet. ‘ 

Like that, only different. Like that, only 
more so. One of the rare moments of perfec 
beauty which came so seldom and lasted » 
briefly. Recognizing it, she sat with bated 
breath and such a childish expectancy of parted 
lips that the blue-eyed young man leaned 
down and took her in his arms. 

“You—you’re sweet!’ he murmured. 

Sidney knew that he meant to kiss her, Was 
aware also that she wanted to be kissed. Even 
raised her face wistfully in eager recognition, 

And, finding in that short caress som 
quality beyond his comprehension, the strange 
young man allowed her to slip out of his arms 
in sheer astonishment. 

“Why,” he said in a tone of profound dis. 
covery, “I don’t believe you’ve ever kissed 
anybody before! I’m the first.” 

And, of course, he was. 

Celia had disposed of the subject of indis. 
criminate caressing easily, with a lifted eye. 
brow of amusement while a maid worked upon 
the nails of one lovely hand. 

“It pays to wait,” Celia had said almost 
negligently. 

No stern admonition. No issuing of an edict 
which might be ignored in secret. Instead, an 
amused acceptance of Sidney as an equal and 
a sharing of the knowledge born of greater 
experience. 

Celia had been right, recognized Sidney now 
in a great surge of emotion. Had she found her 
way to this caress through a gradual cheapen- 
ing of other caresses, it must have been only one 
more exciting pressure of lip to lip, instead ofa 
swift upleap of emotion changing all her world 

“You’re the first,’’ she acknowledged, still 
with that extreme of simplicity so nearly 
approaching hypnosis. 

She was not in the least ashamed or en- 
barrassed at having willingly kissed a total 
stranger. Oddly enough, it was the stranger 
who was ill at ease. 

“You’re Sidney Valentine, aren’t you?” ke 
demanded. 

“I’m Sidney Valentine.” 

His eyes evaded hers. He spoke almost as 
thgugh to himself. “Sidney Valentine—and 
I’m the first man you ever kissed!” 

With his lack of ease and the something 
which was profound astonishment in his tone, 
a quick flushing of shame descended upo 
Sidney. What was he thinking—that she was 
bold—that she was shameless? f 

She rose abruptly, and with the same motion 
he also was standing, his clasp heavy upon het 
arm. 

“Listen,” he said imperatively, “you'll meet 
me at the entrance to the Park tomorrow? Jus! 
up the street, at two?” 

Sidney hesitated, looking up at him; a 
sensing her hesitation, again he leaned to her 
“I’m something to you,” he urged.” 
never be just one of the men you’ve met. You! 
have to remember me, whether you want to © 

not.”’ 

But she did want to remember him. : 
was looking up at him now, printing his fact 
indelibly upon her heart—the rough, curly 
bronze hair, the sea-blue eyes which were 
pudent but not insulting, the assured chin. 

“At two,” she yielded and, slipping 44) 
was aware that she left triumph behind her. 


“YT 7HERE have you been?” demandet 
Madam Landrie in complete exaspert 
tion. “Mrs. Jasper is clean fagged, and $0 amt 
I. I wouldn’t be President of the Unite’ 
States and have all Ais handshaking to 40, " 
they’d Jet me.” 
Sidney laughed. 
wanted to keep right on laughing. _ , 
in prolonged laughing some deliciousness 
ecstasy which vexed her with its need of sup 
pression. 


She 


It was easy to laugh. She 
To releast 


s 0 
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“You don’t even look tired!” marveled Mrs. 


I. ; 
Jor did she. Her eyes were like stars. Her 
skin, usually pale, was a delicate pink. 


ATER, when daylight was creeping in at 
L the windows and the flowers had begun to 
wilt, they went home. ’ a 

Once safely in her rooms, Sidney dismissed 
Parkins, went to the French windows leading 
toa stone balcony outside her bedroom, and 
flung them wide. 

Early morning air blew coldly upon her bare 
armsand throat. In the east a faint smudge of 
rose betrayed that the sun was about to rise. 
The gray surface of the lake, unbroken by 
waves, already bore upon its surface a mingling 
of the exquisite tints of dawn. 

She was not sleepy. She felt, indeed, that 
she would never be sleepy again. Felt, more- 
over, as though each passing moment were too 
precious to lose in sleep. 

“I suppose I’m in love,” she brooded aloud. 

A pair of blue eyes, a pair of impudent blue 
eyes, a firmly-jutting chin, roughly masculine, 
arms which had held her tightly, the soft fire 
of lips against her own . Briefly she lost 
herself in a flood of speculations. 

She was in love. Presently, without doubt, 
she would be married. Was he rich? It didn’t 
matter! She was Sidney Valentine, and she 
would have enough for both. 

With quaint simplicity—with, in fact, the 
same simplicity which had characterized all 
her actions and thoughts in regard to the blue- 
eyed stranger—she was for the first time 
sincerely glad that she was Sidney Valentine. 
Being a Valentine meant having the power to 
bestow benefits. She would be no pauper 
bride, but one who came bearing rich gifts in 
her loving hands. 

A little later sunlight came flooding in 
through the windows, and in the bright greet- 
ing of morning she was abruptly assailed with 
doubt. Who was this man, after all? And 
what did he think of her for accepting his em 
brace so gratefully? For promising to steal 
out and meet him at the entrance to the park 
like any working girl who found the parlor of 
her boarding-house too public a place in which 





to entertain her sweetheart? 

Why hadn’t she asked him to call instead? 
Why had she so meekly fallen in with his plan? 
And how had he been so sure she would | 
consent? 

For a second she had a hot impulse to send 
him a message bluntly canceling the engage 
ment and thus assuaging her wounded pride. | 
Then, with the feeling that her ignorance of his 
identity constituted the final touch of romance, 
she realized that she did not even know his 
name. She would have to meet him. | 

At the instant leaping of her pulses she knew | 
that she had always meant to meet him; that | 
she had really had no intention of letting go of 
one particular of the unfamiliar sweetness of | 
emotion which had come with him. 


| 


CHAPTER IV 


| 
[\ HONOR of Sidney’s coming-out party, | 

John Valentine had relaxed his Sunday | 
morning-breakfast rule. Breakfast was brought 
to Sidney at eleven o’clock by a smiling, rested 
Parkins. . 
s ‘But you haven’t even been in bed, Miss 
sidney! she protested in astonishment. 
ain fell asleep here,” evaded Sidney, in- 
‘cating the chair where she had sat’ since | 
morning, | 
Bp pale but bright-eyed, and floating | 
| €surlace of an indescribable buoyancy | 
eo a me ly aware of the food itself, she 
— . » chose a dress, reconsidered, chose 
a “t had Parkins do her nails and 
shin er Hair until it was a close, dark cap of 

ng silk. 

lwelve-thirty. 
_ She re . 
lamily 


At two o’clock ‘ 
collected then that two o’clock was the 


Cop-Liver Oi 


PRODUCED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED 


dinner hour on Sunday, according to | Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 U 








In the sunshine_.- 


but still shut off from 
its health-giving rays! 


Why physicians say 
“Give your baby Bottled 


Sunshine”’ 


A well-shaped head. Well-formed jaws and 
chin. A fine full chest. Straight legs. And 
teeth that are sound, even, uncrowded. 
Of course every mother wants these for her 
baby! 

But to secure these, you must give special 
protection. Otherwise, your baby’s teeth 
and bones will almost certainly be soft and 
porous, physicians warn. 

Science has found that this condition 
threatens even the breast-fed baby, even the 
healthy-looking baby. In fact it threatens 
any baby, unless an adequate supply of 


Winter Colds! Squibb’s 
oil—so rich in Vita- 
min A 


children escape them! 


helps your 


It increases resistance, 


and promotes growth. 


“Bottled Sunshine’’— good 

cod-liver oil—contains the 

health protecting elements of 
sunshine. 


one protective factor—Vitamin D—is 
provided. 

Nature provides only two rich and readily 
available sources of this protective element 


Sunshine is one. Enough direct sunshine 
on his bare body could keep your baby 
safe. But even during the warmest and 
brightest days, the rays that protect—the 
ultra-violet rays—are strong enough for 
effectiveness only from ten o'clock in the 
morning until one in the afternoon. And, 
during these few hours, clouds, fog, smoke, 
clothing—even ordinary window glass— 
too often filter out these precious rays. 


The other rich source of Vitamin D is 
what authorities now call “Bottled Sun 
shine” —good cod-liver oi/! The only practical 
way to build strong, straight bones and 
sound teeth for your baby, specialists say, 
is to give daily a cod-liver oil of proved 
effectiveness. 

For this use many physicians prescribe 
only Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil. They prefer 
it because laboratory tests show it to be ex- 
ceptionally rich not only in Vitamin D, 
which is necessary to build strong bones and 
teeth, but also in the essential Vitamin A 
which promotes growth and vitality and 
helps to prevent colds. 

Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is not diluted; it 
is ail oil. This means that you get full vita- 
min protection per spoonful. And unlike 
ordinary oils, Squibb’s is amply protected 
against deterioration. 


Give your baby all the sunshine possible; 
but your physician will tell you he also 
needs “Bottled Sunshine” to assure sound 
teeth and strong bones. Insist on Squibb’s 
—the cod-liver oil you can depend on! 
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Vitamin- Tested and Vitamin- Protected 


BY E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 





E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
Dept. W, 80 Beekman St., New York City 
Piease send mea copy of your new booklet 
“Why every baby needs Bottled Sunshine” 
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Doctors Warn: 


See that your 
bathroom paper 
is safe” 


“WNFERIOR toilet papers are in- 
jurious,” is the statement made 
by s80physicians recently questioned. 
Yet many so-called toilet tissues sold 
to housewives are just ordinary tissue 
paper cut into rolls. They may be ac- 
tually alkaline or acid. And many 
are definitely harsh to sensitive skin. 
The famous specialist, Dr. J. F. 
Montague, of the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College Clinic, says in his 
recent book, Troubles We don’t Talk 
About— 

“By the use of too coarse a tissue 
much harm can be done. We can, at 
least, use a tissue such as ScotTissue, 
which is soft and free from alkali 
bleaching material. By its gentle use 
we can accomplish cleansing without 
damage to the skin.” 

* * 

Scott tissues are highly absorbent. The 
ordinary hard-finished toilet paper 
will float in water for many minutes. 
Crumple ScotTissue or Waldorf into 
a ball. These papers sink almost 
immediately. 

Scott tissues are delightfully soft— 
cloth-like. You can feel in your hand 
the sharp glazed edges of the ordinary 
tissue, as you crumple it. ScotTissue 
and Waldorf are uniformly bland, 
fine-textured. Yet strong, too. 

ScotTissue and Waldorf are neither 
alkaline nor acid in chemists’ tests. 


CP DEORE Te Sa Tait: 


Copyright, 1928, by Scott Paper Company. 


March 1928 Good Housekeeping 


Every detail of her family’s health 
is important to the mother 


Every roll is pure and neutral—safe. 
The sheets of these papers tear 
evenly, certainly. Even a small child 
finds them convenient to use. 

Don’t ask for toilet paper. Ask for 
ScotTissue or Waldorf. 


Free Booklet 


We will be glad to send you without 
cost our booklet, ““What Doctors say 
about Bathroom Paper.’’ Address 
Dept. A-3, Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa. 
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old-fashioned, well-established custom, . 


matter! Some excuse must serve to Cover he: 


absence. 
One-thirty. 


She caught up her hat and gloves, Shrugge: 


into the smart sports coat held for her by th 
attentive Parkins. Smiled at her reflection i 
the mirror, and was once again glad that ah 
was Sidney Valentine, with all the pret 
clothes properly belonging to Sidney Valentin, 

“You look lovely, Miss Sidney,” 
mented Parkins. ; 

Sidney flushed and was suddenly humbj, 
Was she lovely? Would he think she Wa 
lovely? 

In the hall outside, she met Grandmother, 

“Are you going out, Sidney?” 

Sidney mumbled an explanation. She wx 
going to Rita Carson’s to talk over the party 
Rita had asked her last night. 

The lie burned her lips, and she wonder 
why she had lied. Grandmother allowed by 
wide freedom. She need only have said ¢y 
was not hungry after a late breakfast ay 
needed air. The need of a lie must have ber 
created by her feeling that what awaited he 
was so precious she could not share it even: 
an explanation. 

In sudden compunction she threw her am: 
around Grandmother. Kissed Grandmother: 


comp! 


cheek in an access of affection which demande 


relief. And then, because it was nearly tw 

she ran lightly down the stairs. , 
Welles opened the outer door for her, ands 

stepped out into brilliant sunshine. 


H, lovely, lovely, lovely—lovely blue sk 
lovely blue water, lovely people passing ani 
repassing! Her heart chanted a tribute to th 
surpassing beauty of life as she stood hesitating 

Should she walk, approaching meekly o 
foot in obedience to an expressed command 
Or should she drive? 

Driving would be better, she concluded, and 
went around to the garage, where a chauflew 
sprang to meet her. 

“The roadster,”’ ordered Sidney. 

The man brought it out for her, a thing o 
shining beauty of line and dazzling cream an 
blue paint. She took the wheel and slid noix 
lessly down into the stream of passing trafic 

By her wrist-watch it was exactly tw 
o’clock. The shining car halted in obedien 
to a traffic signal. Sidney perceived that sh 
was nearing the entrance to the Park. 

Would he be there, waiting? A tiny puls 
hammered in her temple as she foresaw the 
crushing weight of disappointment which 
would descend upon her if he failed to be there 
Would she meekly park the car and herself si 
waiting? Or would she drive straight through 
in a storm of rebellion which would gradual 
clarify into relief? 

Nothing in her past experience had pr 
pared her for an answer to her own question 
and she was still uncertain what she would ¢ 
when she saw him standing at the curb jus 
inside the entrance. 

With an effect which managed to be casua 
she drew up beside him, motioning to him 
step into the car. Immediately releasing t 
clutch, having halted a bare second, she tume 


into the drive which led through the Pat § 


along the lake. 

The sky was mildly, softly blue, the lake» 
less blue. Birds were circling in a spiral 
motion. Far out an early sailboat dared th 
hazard of spring winds. 


From underneath the brim of her small fe 


hat, Sidney stole a glance at her companies 
He was regarding the resplendent roadster W! 
a glance almost of worship, and Sidney ¥# 
immediately convinced of his comparati 
poverty. After a moment, however, he shifted 
his gaze to Sidney herself, and it seemed to het 
there was something of that same quality @ 
worship in the glance he had for her. 

“You look like a million dollars,” he 
simply. 


Sidney was oddly pleased. A vast 
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Rich People 


slightly absurd tende:ness besieged her. She 
could give him everything. Roadsters like this, 
if he wanted them. All the things wealth could 
bring, and the love of a Valentine as well. 
Again she naively thanked God that she was a 
Valentine. ’ 

“Where shall we go?” she asked very low. 

Competently he planned. They would drive 
up the shore, have dinner in Milwaukee, and 
drive back again by moonlight. 

A subdued happiness manifested itself in 
his assured voice as he planned, and again 
Sidney was besieged by the almost maternal 
tenderness which accompanied a wish to con- 
fer benefit upon an object of affection. 

They would carry out his plan. She would 
explain to Grandmother somehow. Looking 
ahead, her imagination foresaw the return 
drive, moonlight, the silent progress of the 
perfect machine, themselves shut into an 
intimacy of two. 

Smiling, she allowed the car to forge ahead. 
“You drive?” she asked. 

“Yes, But not a boat like this.’ 

A frank confession of poverty there, ac- 
companied by an eagerness. Romantically 
Sidney pictured him as the only son of a 
widowed mother, whose father had suddenly 
lost his wealth just before his death. 


’ 


ABRUPTLY the car came to a halt. Sidney 

slipped from her seat. Motioned to him 
to take the wheel. Herself ran around and 
climbed into his eagerly vacated place, and 
settled herself comfortably. 

“I’m tired,” she explained. 

But she was not tired. Was, in spite of her 
sleepless night, more alive than she had ever 
been. 

He drove earnestly, carefully, almost prayer 
fully, and Sidney, leaning back in the seat be- 
side him, looked up at the strong profile so 
intent upon his task, again assailed by the vast 
tenderness which now seemed to come so 
easily to her. 

Wilson Avenue, and its crowds. Evanston. 
Winnetka, with its quaint homes. Presently, 
getting out into the country where traffic was 
less congested, he smiled at her with the care- 
less, heady smile she already knew so well. 

“Some girl—and some car!” he said. “I’ma 
lucky devil!” 

No other man of her acquaintance would 
have said it just like that, and it served to em- | 
phasize a difference again borne out by some | 
vague detail of his appearance. He was| 
smartly, even fashionably dressed. She liked 
his plain, dark-blue suit, his soft hat, his linen, 
but somewhere there was a difference which set 
him apart from Noel, for instance. 

Pondering, she decided eventually that it was 
a difference of manner. Noel was invariably 
calm, poised, and at ease. This man, beneath 
his assurance, was slightly uncertain. 

_ Between them was little spoken conversa- 
tion, but Sidney found herself neither bored nor 
dissatisfied. With her eyes riveted upon a pair | 
of strong hands capably handling a wheel, she | 
was entirely content. 

Presently he allowed the car to come to a 
halt in the shadow of a patch of woods and, 
leaning sideways, took Sidney unexpectedly 
into his embrace. 

“1 wanted that!” he said bruskly, releasing 
~g a car crowded with smiling people shot 
ast. 

She knew, and did not resent the fact, that 
a car filled with people had seen Sidney Valen 
tine indulging in an embrace in public which 
she would have condemned as vulgar in any 
one else. : 
va Angry?” he demanded, glowering down at 

in what was almost an inexplicable anger. 


‘. “4 she was not, she told him hastily, angry 














“Did you want it?” 
g eneath the urgency of that question she | 
“We ed, and then was impelled to honesty 
a she admitted, color springing out | 
strongly in her cheeks. 








hy the HOTPOINT 


Makes Perfect Toast 
Not Too Fast -- Not Too Slow 


| Sg sabe toast is produced every time with Hotpoint 
Toast-Over Toasters. They do not toast too fast— 
to scorch and burn, nor too slow—to dry out the 
bread. Hotpoint toasting excellence has been per- 
fected after countless experiments. The spacing of 
the heating element, its temperature and the distance 
from the bread have been exactly determined. 

Hotpoint Toasters caramelize the sugars in the out- 
side layers of the honeycombed crumb, driving and 
sealing the delicious flavor inside. Then the toast is 
turned automatically by lowering the side rack—and 
the other side is sealed. 


Special for March— 
The New Toggle Toaster 

The Hotpoint Toast-Over model illustrated is called 
the “Toggle Toaster.” For it has a convenient “toggle” 
switch buile right in the base of the toaster to turn 
the current on and off without removing the plug 

Hotpoint Toast-Over Toasters are priced $6 to $8. 

Hotpoint electric appliances are sold by electric com- 
panies and dealers everywhere. Insist on “Hotpoint” 
to make sure of highest quality and everlasting 
satisfaction. 


Hotpoint SUPER-IRON 


No other iron has the patented 
Hotpoint CALROD heating ele- 
ment, cast inside solid iron. Cal- 
rod construction is practically 
indestructible and helps to finish 
ironing in less time. The patented 
Thumb Rest (right or left hand 
rests wrist, arm and shoulder. Try 
it and see. The exclusive hinged 
plug protects the cord where most 
cords wear out. The heel stand 
saves lifting. Only Hotpoint gives 
all these features, yet the price is 
only $6. 


SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., INC. 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ORGANIZATION 


Factories at Chicago, Ill. and Ontario, Calif. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Household Electric Heating Appliances and Electric Ranges 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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pecial ee test 


shade for $00 





Prove To Yourself 


That This Window Shade Can Actually Be Washed 


(Specrat Nore: This offer is for introductory purposes only. We want 
every woman in the country to test the Du Pont Tontine Shade for 


herself. 


OU may have heard of a window shade that 

can actually be washed—may have seen its 
fresh beauty in the homes of some of your friends. 
It is the washable Du Pont Tontine Shade. 
Tontine remains fresh and trim season after sea- 
son. It comes in lovely tones of white, cream, 
ecru or green. 

In order that you may test this shade in your 
own home and see for yourself how it will 
stand up under continual scrubbing, how re- 
sistant it is to twisting and creasing, we have 
arranged, for a limited time, to supply a test 
shade, made to order for any window in your 
home, at an extraordinary saving in price. Pin 
a dollar to the coupon below, indicate the size 
and color, and send for your test shade today 


Make This Test Yourself 
Deliberately soil your test shade in any way you 
like. Then take plenty of water, some good soap- 
suds, and a brush, and scrub it vigorously. Hang 
it up flat todry. See how quickly the dirt disap- 
— How the brightness and charm are brought 

ack! 
Then you will understand why thousands of 


aU PON T 


of shade unrolled 
out coupon fully 





Measure width of shade you wish to replace with the Tontine test shade. 
co tip, including metal pins at ends of roller (see diagram below). Measure also length 
Specify which color is wanted: White, Cream, Ecru or Green. Fill 
Pin $1.00 to coupon 


Only one test shade can be sent to a home at this low cost.) “4 


women who take pride in the beauty and 
cleanliness of their homes are replacing their 
shades with washable Du Pont Tontine. They 
can keep their shades as clean as their windows. 


Made to Endure 


Tontine is impregnated with imperishable 
yroxylin, the same substance which makes 
Bu Pont Duco, the permanent finish for motor 
cars and furniture, so enduringly beautiful. 
Like Duco, Tontine will last for years. Free 
from cracks, pinholes and other insgorternians, 
its surface remains lovely, season after season. 


A Suggestion 


There are not many shades in your home that 
receive harder daily wear than your kitchen 
shade. Yet how essential is cleanliness in the 
kitchen! What a test for Tontine! Send for your 
test shade today, hang it at the kitchen window. 
Then, after a few weeks, take it down and make 
again the tests suggested here. You'll be con- 
vinced that Tontine will hold its neat, trim 
beauty for many years to come. 


Follow These Details: 


Measure tip 


TONTINE 


atc.u.s 


PAT. OFF. 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


~~ Measure from tip to tip, including metal pins. Use yard stick-~>, 





a 


—_IF 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., S. Plank Road, Newburgh, N. Y 


G. H.—Mar. 


Canadian subscribers address coupon: Canadian Fabrikoid, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Herewith $1.00 pinned to coupon 


tip, and 


Please send me complete Tontine shade 


inches long (shade unrolled). White () Cream Q Ecru C Green (C). 


..iaches wide, tip to 


Check Color Desired 


Name 


March 1928 Good Housekeeping 
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He was satisfied with that, and once mop 
the car sang along its way, and almost at once, 
it seemed, they were turning into the streets of 
Milwaukee. Three hours? Impossible! 

“We'll eat at the Blankington.” 

She nodded agreement. She knew the 
Blankington well. Had many times dined 
there or lunched there on her way up to North 
ern Wisconsin. The very table where they 
sat was familiar to her in that two weeks before 
she had sat at that same table with Noel, 


REMINDED of Noel, she experienced 

sense of glowing pity because what she 
felt for the man across the table from her. 
Noel felt for her. 

Unwillingly distracted from the drama of her 
emotions by a waiter hovering over the table. 
she gave him brief attention. She wanted 
little in the way of food, she stated: a clear 
soup, breast of chicken with an artichoke 
salad, a sweet, and a demi tasse. 


Her escort wrote the order. Gave it with 


| something of grimness to the waiter, whom he 


addressed a shade jovially as “George.” 

Sidney felt the flicker of the man’s gaze from 
herself to her companion. No doubt he recog. 
nized her. But manifestly he did not know her 
escort. That was plain from his manner. 

Slightly amused, slightly exasperated, she 
recognized then that she shared with the 
waiter this ignorance of her companion’s 
identity. 

“What is your name?” she demanded, lean- 
ing to him across the table. 

Color glowed in her cheeks. Her eyes were 
bright with happiness. The dark mist of her 
hair was windblown beneath her hat. 

“Does it matter?” He was playing with her, 


prolonging the suspense. 


Except for conventional purposes it did not 
matter, she assured. But it would be awkward 
if a need of introducing him to any one else— 
members of her family, for instance—arose. 

“You mean you want me to come and see 
you?” 

He was staring at her. Such an odd question! 

“Of course, I want you to call.” 

Unexpectedly he sighed. The name he 
mentioned meant nothing to her in one way, 
everything in another. She had, she was quite 
sure, never heard it before, but it was his 
name, one day to be hers. 

The arrival of the waiter with her soup re- 
lieved a pause almost embarrassing in its 
length. 

“You’re not having any?” 

Hastily he explained that he had dined be- 
fore meeting her. A sandwich would suflice. 
Composedly Sidney began on her soup. It was 
good soup, and she was hungry. 

Lester Crofts—inwardly she was repeating 
the name over and over. Lester Crofts... 
Mrs. Lester Crofts. .a lovely name... 
the loveliest she had ever heard. 

She was silent all through dinner. After- 
ward she remembered that Lester Crofts had 
been silent also, and that the waiter bowed 
them out with a shade less than the grateful 
courtesy she was accustomed to. 

It was something she was never to forget 
the moonlight ride which followed, with her- 
self falling deeper in love every minute. 

A white road stretching interminably before 
them. Little houses in the suburbs with 4 
glow of lamplight shining out the windows 
Moonlight shutting herself and Lester into 4 
solitude of two. She could have wept at the 
passing of each moment, because it was gone 
forever. 

At Fort Sheridan Lester lost his way, laugh- 
ing about it when he had found the road 
again. 

“I know this road so well,” he said. “I must 
not have been thinking about the road.” 

Which meant that he had been thinking # 
her. 

Winnetka, Evanston, Wilson Avenue . -: 
a less happy repetition of their early journey 
through these in that it meant that the drive 
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Rich People 


was nearly finished. At Wilson Avenue, Lester 
turned the car over to her. He lived, so he 
explained, near there in a small apartment | 
shared by three of his friends. | 
For a moment he stood at the curb, detaining 
her while his eyes looked deep into hers. | 
“lll be seeing you again. Soon?” 
As though they didn’t both know the answer 


to that! ; 

Sidney drove away in a glow of happiness. 
Of course, they would be seeing each other 
again soon. Wednesday. And this was Sun- 
day. Two days—Monday and Tuesday. 
Three days, almost, to wait until Wednesday | 
ight . . . 
She was driving through the park now, along | 
the lake, but scarcely noticing it in her absorp- 
tion. Three days, almost .. . 

She had reached the Valentine house, and 
was turning into the drive. 

Had Rita Carson called up, by any mis 
chance? Or had Grandmother called there to 
inquire about her continued stay? Apparently 
not, because Grandmother had already retired 
when she entered the house. Mr. Valentine 
had spent the evening at his club, informed 
Welles, and Madam Landrie had had a tray 
sent up to her room in the early evening. 

Sidney went up to her rooms with a sense 
of happy escape. Her secret was still hers. 
Nobody knew of Lester Crofts and his im- 
mense importance in her life . . . 

After she had gone to bed she played with 
the idea of keeping Lester a secret until the 
dramatic moment for producing him as her 
future husband, and she fell asleep smiling at | 
her previous determination to make a brilliant 
marriage, which had abruptly faded out with 
the arrival of love. 


(To be continued) 


Heating a House With Gas 


(Continued from page 89) 


described with accuracy. The chart at the 
top of page 89 shows the temperature taken in 
the living-room of a home heated by an auto 
matic gas boiler. The temperature record is | 
for 48 hours. A careful observation of the | 
chart will show that in a few places there is a 
double line. The record, however, is so perfect 
that this is difficult to observe. The fact that | 
this record, taken on two successive days, | 
coincides so accurately is more remarkable 
when we consider that the outside temperature 
varied 30 degrees on the two days. It will also 
be noted from the record that for both days 
the night setting of the thermostat terminated | 
at 6:00 A.M., at which time the gas burners | 
were turned on automatically. By 6:30 A.M., | 
the room temperature had reached 70 degrees, 
and this temperature was then maintained 
absolutely until 11:00 P.M., when the night 
setting permitted the temperature to drop. 
During the night period a uniform temperature 
of 60 degrees was maintained. ‘ 

In purchasing a gas boiler or furnace, select 
one which has been approved by the American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratory. This 
approval guarantees the rating of the boiler 
and assures the user that the capacity stamped 
on the front of the boiler can be readily ob- 
tained under any normal conditions of gas 
service, 

A recent survey made by one of the heating 
magazines discloses that there are now in the 
United States approximately 120,000 homes 
Which are heated by means of gas fuel. In 
practically every community where gas supply 
'savailable, the number of heating installations 
's rapidly increasing. Many gas companies 
lave encouraged this method of heating by 
ollering special rates. The sale of gas is similar 
to the sale of other products, it being possible 
usually to lower the price as the quantity 
involved increases. . 








flavor 


with a tang 





MOLDED SPINACH, PREMIER 


2 pounds spinach or | can Premier Spinach, 
1 hard cooked egg, 23 cup Premier Salad 
Dressing, Salt, Paprika. 

Cook the spinach until tender. Chop and 
drain very thoroughly. Then season and 
press into a mold. Place this in hot water 
to reheat. Remove from mold, garnish with 
egg and serve with Premier Salad Dressing. 





BUTTERFLY SALAD, PREMIER 

6 slices Premier Canned Pineapple, 44 cup 
cream cheese, 6 pecans, Celery tendrils, 
| Premier Pimiento, Premier Salad Dressing. 
Halve slices of pineapple, place curved 
edges together on lettuce for wings. Form 
body of butterfly from cream cheese, using 
nut meats for head and celery for antennae. 
Serve with Premier Salad Dressing. 





BOSTON SANDWICHES, PREMIER 


2 cups cold baked beans, 4 tablespoons 
Premier Salad Dressing, 2 tablespoons 
minced dill pickles, Boston brown bread, 
crisp lettuce. 


Crush beans and mix thoroughly with 
Premier Salad Dressing and minced pickle. 
Spread thick on slices of buttered brown 
bread. Cover with small piece of lettuce, 
then second slice of brown bread. 





BAKED APPLE SALAD, PREMIER 


6 cooking apples, 3 teaspoons butter, 
6 tablespoons sugar, !, cup chopped nuts 
and raisins, Premier Salad Dressing, lettuce. 
Core and prick apples, fill centers with 
butter and sugar. Bake with a little water 
until tender. Chill, stuff centers with nuts 
and raisins. Place on lettuce. Serve with 
Premier Salad Dressing. 


. Premier 


SALAD DRESSING 
AL perfect? mayonnaise 


LL the flavor of a savory 
French sauce is blended 
into this golden mayonnaise. 
Its tang —piquance gives a 
teasing, appetizing newness 
to old and favored dishes. 
Do you know and enjoy 
the many otherPremier Pure 
Foods suchas Premier Pine- 


apple, Premier Coffee, Pre- 





mier Chili Sauce, Premier 
Olives, Premier Tomato 
Puree, Premier Salmon? 
To know what really de- 
licious dishes can be made 
with Premier Salad Dress- 
ing, let us send you free our 
latest book of 98 recipes. 
Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below for yourcopy. 





Francis H. Leggett & Co., 27th Street and Hudson River, New York, N.Y. 


Please send free “An Aladdin’s Lamp at Mealtimes”—your new recipe book. 


Name 
City 
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With Things Worth Their 


Warcurt by | )g//ar Bills 


it Pays to understand 


meadowashing 4s “machine” washing 


Good Housekeeping readers will 
be delighted at this. 
Here’s a machine that gives hand- 


It’s a Meado- 


washer. Water does all the work. 


washed results. 


Once, we wore clothes made to 
hide dirt and last forever. Wash- 
ing machines that paddle-wash 
(use machinery to agitate the 
clothes) were alright then. 

But you want dollar-ninety-five 
hose and three-dollar shirts to 
last. Though you want them clean 
there’s no fun hand rubbing. 


March 1928 Good Housekeeping 


It’s a pleasing fact that a water- 
washer spares the fabric. But it 
washes every stitch completely 
clean in less time. Hand results 
without hand rudding. The vital 
difference between meadowashing 
and “machine” washing. 


Even professional laundry peo- 
pleare amazed to see a washer safe 
enough for filigree lace that still 
cleans anything alaundry canclean 
with power machinery. 


Womenin all parts of the coun- 
try say meadowashing at hu.ne is 


no more effort than getting thing 
ready to go out. One womaip 
wrote that just what she added t 
the life of clothes paid for it. Cer F 
tainly the Meadowasher is worth § 
seeing. Readers in phoning fort § 
demonstration should save a fer § 
unusually soiled shirts or hous 
dresses. 
It would be lots of satisfaction 

to see them completely clean "J 
no more time than most of 
spend hand rubbing things that 
come back half done. 

















Meadowashing is for the woman who likes to 
economize. Yet who dislikes getting tired doing 
housework. Who lives in a home where space is at 
a premium. Who doesn’t like machinery nor tak- 
ing care of it. Who likes to have 
things perform the way she was told 
when she bought. 

For her the Meadows is the 
cheapest and most convenient way 
to handle the family wash. 


cAn old conventence 
modernized ! 





Here is a small compact affair with 
the largest hourly washing capacity. 


More clothes can be washed at 
once. And by washed we mean 
completely cleansed. With no hand 
rubbing required. Yet this per- 
tormance on a tubful sakes three to 
seven minutes. 


PEGE 


















Do what she did 
‘y MEADOWASHING Free 


Save a whole week’s wash for this man 






















Many hostesses, too, have discovered 
in Postum the best of all drinks for 
the late-evening supper—a drink that x! ™ife to clothes. 





Let the Meadows man do a week’s wash for you 
free. Economy and convenience in this way of 
laundering will be apparent. 


Built up-to-the-minute 
You may never care to ask the 
scientific improvements in this 
washer. When the Meadows 
gives such delightful results 
many don’t care to ask why. 


Yet they are there. A dou- 
ble tub made of swo met- 
als to get certain singular 
advantages of each. A 
rare substance known as 
Bakelite used in certain 
parts makes this washer 
safe for filigree lace. Bal- 
loon wringer rolls—su- 
per-safe—yet able to 
wring drythefirsttime. Legs 
adjustable in height. A host 
of other refinements to in- 
sure life and performance. 


Yet the Meadows 1s really 
not a “machine washer’”’ be- 
cause the water does all the 
work. 


Best to call the 

Meadows man for a FREE week's wash 
Do so without delay. It costs nothing to see meado- 
washing right at home. Leadership is earned by 


performance. Vhe better dealers and salesmen are 
handling Meadows. 


And they’re willing to do a whole week’s wash 
FREE. Because the more experience they've had 
the better they know this is the washer that keeps 
friends. Ww hat it does in your basement is proof 

fwanvershadows the small 
Please *© when you decide ¢his 


Us 
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P clude also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes 
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s two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding ———_—— 













boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to 
prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should 
be boiled 20 minutes. 
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hide dirt and last forever. Wash- 
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(use machinery to agitate the 
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It’s a pleasing fact that a water- 
washer spares the fabric. But it 
washes every stitch completely 
clean in less time. Hand results 
without hand rudding. The vital 
difference between meadowashing 
and “machine” washing. 

Even professional laundry peo- 
pleare amazed to see a washer safe 
enough for filigree lace that still 
cleans anything alaundry canclean 
with power machinery. 
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Do what she did 
Try MEADOWASHING Free 


Save a whole week’s wash for this man 


Meadowashing is for the woman who likes to Let the Meadows man do a week's wash for you 
economize. Yet who dislikes getting tired doing free. Economy and convenience in this way of 
housework. Who lives in a home where space is at laundering will be apparent. 

a premium. Who doesn’t like machinery nor tak- 
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things perform the way she was told 
when she bought. 
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You may never care to ask the 
scientific improvements in this 
washer. When the Meadows 
gives such delightful results 
many don’t care to ask why. 


For her the Meadows is the 
cheapest and most convenient way 
to handle the family wash. 
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als to get certain singular 
advantages of each. A 
rare substance known as 
Bakelite used in certain 
parts makes this washer 
safe for filigree lace. Bal- 
loon wringer rolls—su- 
per-safe—yet able to 
wring dry thefirsttime. Legs 
adjustable in height. A host 
of other refinements to in- 
sure life and performance. 
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Here is a small compact affair with 
the largest hourly washing capacity. 









More clothes can be washed at 
once. And by washed we mean 
completely cleansed. With no hand 
rubbing required. Yet this per- 
formance on a tubful sakes three to 
seven minutes. 
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food specialists say: 








The Cream of Tartar 

Baking Powder. Con- 

tains no alum — leaves 
no bitter taste 


“I prefer Cream of Tartar 


Baking Powder’’ 


HESE WOMEN, trained in foods, have 
very sound reasons for preferring a Cream 
of Tartar Baking Powder. 


They know that cream of tartar is a pure fruit 
product from ripe grapes and that it is the most 
wholesome, healthful and effective ingredient 
from which baking powder can- be made. 

It is rare and rather costly, yet this precious 


cream of tartar is always used to make Royal 
Baking Powder. 


For more than 50 years Royal has been made 
with the very finest cream of tartar in the 
world, imported from Europe. 


That is why housewives of three generations have 
clung to Royal with real affection. It always leavens 
so perfectly—makes such a truly marvelous baking. 
And it contains no alum. Royal leaves no bitter 
taste even in the most delicate of cakes or hot 

biscuits. 








Careful housewives consider Royal the most 
economical baking powder. Two cents worth is 
enough for a large layer cake and it never fails you. 





BREAKFAST BRAN PAN 


Sift three times 134 cups flour, 6 
teaspoons Royal Baking Powder, 
1 44 teaspoons salt, and 5 tablespoons 
brown sugar and add 1 cup bran. 
Add gradually, a little at a time, 6 
tablespoons shortening melted, stir- 
ring the dry mixture constantly. The 
mixture is now a crumbly mass. Beat 
3 egg yolks well and add 1% cups 
milk. Add to the dry mixture. Add 
34 cup raisins, floured, and beat for 
five minutes. Fold in stiffiy beaten 
egg whites. Spread in a greased 
square pan about three-fourths inch 
thick and bake in a moderate oven 
at 350° F. fifty to sixty minutes. 
Makes twelve 2 42-inch squares. 


FREE! Nearly 
350 reliable recipes 
for all kinds of foods 
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ORANGE SHORTCAKE 


The Shortcake is made from the recipe at the top 
of page 21 of the Royal Cook Book, using oranges 
instead of strawberries. The dough is baked in a 
deep tin, split, and orange sections placed between 
and on top of layers. The top is sprinkled with 
powdered sugar before serving. 









A House To Grow Up Ip 


(Continued from page 77) 


wall space for the piano, where practising cap 
continue behind closed doors, no matter who 
|is in the living-room. 

| The low, wide radiator under the big west 
window is a spot for chilled skaters to watch 
the fading gold of a winter sunset. The corner 
space between windows has growing possibili- 
ties from the Mother Goose to the grown-up 
stage. Freight houses and castles can rise 
from the box of blocks within the sight of 
Mother’s appreciating glance as she works at 
her desk. 

We kept in mind, as we made our plans, that 
as our children grew older, their interests would 
change, and everywhere we left room to grow, 
We visioned the time when the Mother Goose 
corner for the three-year-old, near Mother's 
desk, would yield to a deep reading chair and 
lamp for dreaming days; when the upright 
piano on which the eleven-year-old practises 
behind closed doors would give place to a grand 
piano in the living-room; when the rough and 
tumble of nine-year-old boys in the basement 
playroom would subside into the rhythm of 
the home dancing party. 

Certain features in our house were planned 
to save time and steps and fruitless attempts 
at discipline for the mother of the family. For 
example, just inside the front door is a coat 
closet fitted with rod, hooks, shelves, and rub- 
ber rail, where it is easy for the entering child 
to hang up his wraps. 

In the entry also there is a lavatory, so that 
clean hands and brushed hair may be expected 
of any small person entering the living-room. 
This is one objection our nine-year-old con- 
fided to his auntie, ““There are too many places 
to wash your hands.” 


We All Enjoy the Kitchen 

The kitchen is the joy of the household, for 
it has all the lure of a modern workshop for the 
children, with its mechanical conveniences, and 
it offers tools and equipment at touch for the 
mother. 

It has only two doors, conurary to the usual 
man-planned kitchen, a swinging door to the 
dining-room, and a door to the basement entry. 
There is no space-taking butler’s pantry, as 
the cupboard in the dining-room and the cup- 
boards to the ceiling in the kitchen supply 
the storage space. To silence the sounds in the 
kitchen as guests linger about the dinner table, 
the door of the cleaning closet is hinged so that 
it will fit over the swinging door, making a 
double thickness. 

The preparing unit on one wall of the kitchen 
includes a motor and utensils, a kitchen 
cabinet, a long cupboard for glass baking 
dishes, and cupboards above for storage. 

The breakfast nook on this wall, with its 
hinged seats and movable table for easy clean- 
ing, has an east window for morning cheer and 
a small radiator for winter warmth. It is a de- 
lightful spot for small helpers to join in shelling 
the peas, cracking the nuts, or culling the 
cranberries. 

There are many other conveniences and it- 
teresting improvements in this house of ours 
but these I have no space to describe: anyway, 
my purpose in this article is to tell how we 
achieved a home that is restful and happy both 
for children and for their parents. , 

A house is a success for the particular family 

|living in it if it lends itself to the various 
activities of the members of the household 
fostering family unity and happiness by avoid 
ing mechanical friction; if it has a sense 
spaciousness and repose in convenient arrange 
ment so that housekeeping is not step- an 
time-consuming; if it has a charm of exteno! 
which suggests hospitality and friendliness, 
and hominess which makes it a contributing 
factor to the community in which it is placed. 
| But the ultimate test of a house for children s 
| met if it enters into the character and educatio 
| of those children so that it becomes the most 
| loved spot in all the world—home. 
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The Leopard Queen Smiles 
(Continued from page 31) 


fallen to purchase safety thus—a few hours 
at a time. 

But now—ah, now she need not fear the 
tyrant’s awakening. Her triumph was assured, 
if only she could draw from the recesses of her 





crafty, indefatigable brain a method of ex- 
hibiting this enemy prince that should win the 
complete approbation of the King. | 

“[ must see him,” she said at last very | 
softly. “I must see him for myself and make 
then my plans to fit his weakness. Now I 
know not if he be afraid or defiant, if he suffers 
easily or if his flesh has the hardness of stone, as 
they have said. There is little risk—drugged | 
wine for the soldiers—and as for the prince 
his tongue may be silenced in the morning so 
that he can not reveal my visit.” 

She paused only to order wine sent to the 
soldiers—wine from certain marked ollas. 
Then from the limp hand of the King she 
slipped the royal signet ring as a precaution, 
lest the wine should not immediately take 
effect upon some of the men on guard. 

When she stepped forth once more upon the 
carved terraces of the great, silent palace, she 
had left behind her the trappings of royalty; 
the long leopard cloak, the towering headdress 
of quetzal plumes and the rubies, the heavy 
bracelets of turquoise and emeralds. Her little 
feet were bare against the grateful coolness of 
the stone steps. She flung her arms above her 
head in an ecstasy of relief. Her face, up- | 
turned to the moon, had the guiltless sweetness | 
of early youth. Ah, it was good to breathe once 
more, to run with naked feet upon the ground! 
To put off the heavy glitter of gems, to forget 
for the moment the dread things that were 
necessary for keeping love—and power— 

The far, shrill screams of a leopard swept the 
youth from her face like a blast of wind. Her 
eyes drooped, heavy-lidded; her fingers toyed 
with the signet ring absurdly large upon her 
thumb. She remembered what she must do. 
And she smiled, yes, the Leopard Queen | 
smiled... . 





WITH silent, stealthy steps she slipped down 
the flower-bordered paths and threaded | 
the windings of the perfumed labyrinth with | 
feet as light as drifting leaves. 
The soldiers slept heavily, unmusically, | 
drugged by weariness and the potency of the | 
wine. She nodded sardonically as she stole 
past them. But now her step was wary. For 
the leopards, roused by the near scent of human | 
flesh, were restless in their cages. She could | 
hear them moving about in their flower- | 
garlanded lairs; she could hear their snuffing | 
breaths; she could catch the eerie, green glint 
of their hungry, blood-lustful eyes. One mis- 
step and she would bring certain death upon 
herself. For the latches of the cages were 
cunningly connected with cords hidden among 
the shubbery, over which the unknowing might 
easily trip. She who had ordered the laying 
out of the garden was well acquainted with 
these danger points. Nevertheless, she moved 
cautiously, pausing now and then to make sure 
that the step ahead might be taken with safety. 
She pulled aside a drooping branch of a 
waxen-flowering pitaya and came into an open 
circle of moonlight. In its center, like the dark | 
hub of a silver wheel, was the small cage which 
confined the royal captive. She could see him | 
standing there, unconscious of her presence, 
staring up at the moon—again her lips curled 
into a cruel, crafty smile. Rare sport this, 
baiting with moonlight and beauty a poet 
prince who tomorrow would be a sacrifice upon 
the altar of vengeance—and ambition. She 
stole nearer. 
Then suddenly he turned his head and saw 
her. And she, looking full into his eyes, felt a 
curious tingling run like the swift poison of the 
adlacran through her veins. She forgot for a 
moment the savageries she would inflict upon 
im; she forgot that he was prisoner and she, 











Queen. She only knew that in his face was a 





No wonder Postum holds a place of 


143 


ay Wi AX 


honor on two million dinner tables 
Its only after effect 


is a desire for more 


WN up, now, you who have never 
tried Postum. You have always 
thought of it as a “health” drink, 
haven’t you? As a kind of medicine. 
Thousands were just as skeptical as 
you—wuntil they tried Postum. Then 
they became Postum users for life! 
Now you try it! You’ll find it a 
health drink, to be sure. A drink that 
never robs you of a minute’s sleep, 
that never flusters the nerves, that 
never brings on headaches or interferes 
with digestion, as caffein does. But— 
You’ll enjoy Postum itself as much 
as you enjoy its beneficial results! 
It looks so tempting in the cup—a 
velvety brown changing to gold as 
cream is added. It smells so appetizing. 
And then its flavor—a flavor different 
from that of any other drink! Smooth 
and mellow, hearty, zestful! 


A drink made from wholesome grain 


Whole wheat and bran—these two, 
blended and roasted, give Postum its 
goodness. Nota trace of caffein or any 
other artificial stimulant in it. 
Many hostesses, too, have discovered 
in Postum the best of all drinks for 
the late-evening supper—a drink that 
never causes sleepless after hours. 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


The best way to test Postum is to 
make it your mealtime drink for thirty 
days. Then you can judge both its fla- 
vor and its wonderful value to health. 
Before the thirty days are up, you'll 
not only know why millions prefer 
this drink—you’ll join them in pre- 
ferring it! Let Carrie Blanchard, food 
demonstrator, help you start this test. 


Carrie Blanchard’s offer 


“Let me send you, free, one week’s 
supply of Postum, together with my 
personal directions for preparing it, 
as a start on the 30-day test. Orif you 
would rather begin the test today, 
get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs 
much less than most other mealtime 
drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 

“Please indicate on the coupon 
whether you prefer Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








P.—G. H. 3-28 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 

InsTaNT Postum . . . . 0 Check 
* (prepared instantly in thecup) which you 

Postum Cenzau....... O) prefer 

(prepared by boiling) 


Name 








Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which in- 
clude also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to 
repare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should 
boiled 20 minutes. 


In using advertisements see page 6 


Street. 


City State aa 
In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Co., Lrp. 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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The Crucial 
five hundred days of, 


BABY’S LIFE 


on infant welfare 


have been making some significant 
studies of nervous, sickly childhood. 

It is now believed that many serious dis- 
abilities of later life have their beginriing 
—in jars and jolts received before the child 
commences to walk! 

These disclosures are having the effect 
of arousing enlightened parents to look 
with grave suspicion upon the hard, un- 
yielding, shock-transmitting type of 
baby carriage as a source of trouble. 

Mothers realize that nothing is quite so 
fragile and easy to injure as a helpless 
infant’s little. spine during the crucial 
first five hundred days of life. 


The Lloyd idea of 
safeguarding baby 

Marshall B. Lloyd, the man who revolu- 
tionized the baby carriage industry, was 
thinkingin baby’sinterest when he inven- 
ted a process by which the basket-shaped 
Lloyd bodies are fashioned to scientific- 
ally correct contours—on a special loom 
—in much the same way full-fashioned 
stockings are woven. Inside of each up- 
right strand of body fabric he further 
incorporated a core of tested steel wire. 

HIS construction is not only extra 

strong, extra durable and extra 
weatherproof—its advantage to baby is 
that vibrations which otherwise 
would be trans- 
mitted to the deli- 
cate little nervous 
system are absorbed. 
As further protec- 
tion, the springs 
that Lloyd uses are 
extra large ani 
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“{ Gumiture & Baby Carriages J 


Modern thinking ranks baby’s 
comfort in importance with its food. 
Every jar or jolt has an effect upon 
the sensitive little nervous system 
during the impressionable first 
seventeen months. 
rv 7 v 


adequate—each one specially tempered 
in oil to make certain of maximum 
resiliency. Well-balanced and solid are 
the frames and the specially designed 
wood or wire wheels with their durable 
balloon or regular rubber tires. A price- 
less experience in providing comfort for 
millions of babies is behind these safe- 
guards; and, to make assurance doubly 
sure, seventeen rigorous inspections must 
be passed before a baby carriage is quali- 
fied to bear the Lloyd nameplate. Yet 
manufacturing efficiency and enormous 
volume keep prices within the most 
modest means, 


“What the Doctor Told 
Young Mrs. Bond” sent free 
Before deciding on any baby carriage or 
stroller, make sure to see the smartly 
styled, richly lacquered and beautifully 
upholstered Lloyd models which the 
stores are showing. And in the mean- 
while write us for a copy of an amazing 
baby carriage treatise, interestingly 
written and graphically illustrated—some- 
thing every mother 
should read. Simply 
address a request to 
Lloyd Loom Prod- 
ucts, Dept. B. G. 3 
Menominee, Mich., 
or Orillia, Ontario, 

Canada. 
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The Leopard Queen Smiles 


beauty such as she had never seen save in her 
dreams; a gentleness, a dignity, the look of one 
who dwells in high places, and whose eyes are 
filled with the eternal glory of skies that mor. 
tals never see. No jeweled headdress rose up 
\from his forehead; no feathered cloak hung 
|down from his shoulders. Naked lx stood, 
save for a ragged strip of coarse cloth that some 
slave might have discarded. Yet he was 
wrapped around by an aura of grandeur, 
There was about him the almost visible shim. 
mer of royal gold and purple, the fiery glint of 
jewels, the soft trailing of multicolored plumes, 
For the first time in all her ruthless, passionate 
life, she who was Maxtla’s Queen felt uncertain, 
awed. And so, for a space of time that recked 
| not of man-made moments, but was of eter. 
| nity’s breathless fashioning, these two stared 
into each other’s faces and said no word. 
| It was he who broke the silence. His voice 
was grave and musical. “Who art thoy 
maiden?” he said gently. 
| “lam—” her voice was dreamy, as one speak- 
ing from a deep sleep, “I am—” 


HE broke off suddenly. Who was she, in- 
deed? A moment before—or was it a cen- 
tury?—she had been the Queen. The Leopard 
Queen, whose name, throughout the land of 
Mexitli, was coupled with fear—and death 
But now—it was as if she had died, and hea 
ghost, wan and young, shorn of bloody guilt anc 
| reckless evil, had come back in the moonlight 
to obey the call of something so white and pure 
that it was sweeping away the very remem 
brances of the hot, hateful sins of life. 
“T serve the Queen,” she murmured. 
She scarcely knew what words she uttered. 
She only knew that her soul, like a cup long 
empty, was filling itself with the look of his 
}eyes. It was brimming up, up—she came close 
to the wooden bars. Her hands crept along the 
roughness of the wood until her fingers touched 
| his. It was like a touch of fire which burns not 
| the flesh, but the spirit. So she stood, motion- 

less, her lips parted, her eyes tracing every 
| lineament of his face. 

“Thou art here 
rules in Mexitli?” 

There was incredulous wonder in her tone. 
He smiled, a slow sad smile, without bitterness. 
| “The gods have marked a strange path for 
me.” His dark eyes looked far beyond her, and 

| yet he spoke as to a kindred soul, an under 
| standing heart. “It has led me away from the 
| throne of my fathers into far places, into tur 
| moil and treachery. But many things I have 
j}seen as I trod this path. Pity of womankind, 
| loyalty of man. I have been hunted, but I 
| have been shielded. I have been hungry, but! 
| have been fed. 1 am a prisoner now, but if the 
| gods so will it, I shall be freed. And if the road 
|leads back to the kingdom that is mine by 
| right, I shall be a better ruler for having known 
| the harshness of misfortune and the chastening 
| lash of poverty.” 

| “Thou hast suffered so much,”’ her voice wat 
low, “and yet thou canst speak of pity, of 
loyalty?” 

| “Why not?” His calm dark eyes met hers 

and she saw him as through a mist. “I found 
them both, and many other things besides. ] 
found wisdom spoken by those whom the 
world accounts as fools. I found valor hidden 
in the hearts of whipped slaves. I found purity 
in those whom the world called wanton. 
found faithfulness where faith was not to be 
expected.” 

“And didst thou not find—love?” He 
hands had closed about the slender, sinew) 
fingers that rested on the bars of the cage. 

“I found it everywhere,” he answere 
quietly, “for love, O maiden, is the root 0 
every emotion.” ; 

“Ah,” she cried, for the first time with bitter 
ness in her voice, “thou dost indeed speak like 
a poet!” 

He smiled down upon her, unmoved. 

“T am as yet more noted for my poems anc 
my misfortunes than for kingly valor or cral 
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; Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Continuously strenuous work, even in an 
office where the atmosphere is one of beauty 
and calm, can be wearing. 

“Finally I had a breakdown. My weight 
dropped to a hundred and one pounds. For 
six years I struggled along, trying everything 
I knew to build myself up again—but with- 
out being able to manage it. 

“When at last Fleischmann’s Yeast was 
recommended to me I grasped at the hope 
as a drowning person clutches at a straw. 
But here the comparison ends, for in less 
than a year the Yeast had restored me to my 
normal weight and brought back my health. 
lam now vigorous and well. And happy 
in my work.” 

Mae Hennessy 


IGOR, stamina, a cheery outlook de- 
pend largely on regular and complete 
elimination of food waste. 

Doctors for years have known this. And 
more and more they are recommending 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food, as fresh as 
any green vegetable. It keeps the intestines 
free of poisons. Strengthens the sluggish 
intestinal muscles. Banishes constipation. 

Your new intestinal health soon reflects 
itself throughout your body. Your blood 
clears. Your digestion improves. Your skin 
is freed of embarrassing eruptions. 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply at a time from 
your grocer and keep in any cool dry place. 
And send for latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet—free. Health Research Dept. H-50, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washing- 
ton St., New York. 


RIGHT 

Mr. E. J. Devaney at his linotype machine in the 
composing room of a Cincinnati newspaper. Ir 
looks like a big typewriter, but it’s a man’s size job to 
operate one. The work is both exacting and confining. 

“T began to sutfer from severe stomach pains caused 
by constipation,” Mr. Devaney writes. “I became so 
badly run down that I lost twenty pounds in weight 
-+» Being advised to try Fleischmann’s Yeast, I began 
to eat three cakes a day. In two to three months’ 
time I recovered my normal weight and entirely over- 
came my constipation and stomach trouble—which 
have never bothered me since.” 

Epwarp J, Devaney, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Do this—to be energetic, well: 

Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals, Eat it plain, or dissolved in water—hot or cold 
—or any other way you like. For stubborn constipa- 
tion drink it in a glass of hot water (not scalding 
before meals and before going to bed. Train yourself 
to regular daily habits, Dangerous cathartics will 
gradually become unnecessary, 


YEARS 











Miss Mae Hennessy, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ABOVE 


“When I am graduated from school I hope 
to become an athletic instructor. (I now 
hold high points in running and jumping and 
the highest athletic average in my class.) 
When I take up my instruction duties one 
thing you may be sure of is that I shall rec- 
ommend Fleischmann’s Yeast. Here is why: 

“Some time ago I was bothered with what 
looked like boils, all the way up my left arm. 
Tonics and salves had no effect whatever. 
At last, seeing in a newspaper what Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast had done for many others, I 
began to eat it myself. In a few weeks there 
wasn’t a blemish of any kind on my arm. I 
still eat Yeast every day, and am in the 
best of health.” 

Bessie Brackie, Cleveland, Ohio 

















SCRANTON 


DRAPERY “FABRICS 





LET THE ROOM SCHEME 
DICTATE THE CURTAINS 


O YOU wish a net that is plain, yet unquestionably 


smart in a room of daring simplicity? Or a digni- 
fied Lustre-Lace panel to accentuate a note of formality 
in heavy furniture and paneled walls? Perhaps a bleak 


northern exposure cries for color in the overdrapes. 


The better stores can show you Scranton Fabrics 






that are right for your rooms—each, a happy 
inspiration for some decorative need. 





Mail the coupon for booklet 







of drapery effects 
‘, possible in your 
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The Leopard Queen Smiles 


of state. As for love—ah, that is a root which 
bears strange flowers. Some are black and evil 
as the poison plant of the jungle—the love of 
power, the lust of the flesh. And some are as 
fragrant as that pitaya blooming yonder, as 
sweet and pure as thine own young face lifted 
up to the moon.” 

A flush, like the reddening of dawn, swept 
| across the pallor of her cheeks. “Thou thinkest 
| of me as—pure? And yet I tell thee I—serve 
the Queen?” 

He laughed a little. “I tell thee that I ama 
prince,”’ he countered, “but I have no proof of 
my words save the knowledge that my heart 
speaks truth to thy heart. Is it not enough?” 

“But the Queen—the Queen”—she stam. 
mered, “she is evil. All men fear and hate her. 
Is it not true that in the land of Mexitli her 
name is spoken as a curse, a word of ill omen?” 

“Tt is true,” he said gravely. He was silent 
fora moment. ‘So much is she hated for her 
many crimes that Maxtla himself wears a robe 
of virtue by comparison. So much is she hated 
that I, in my wanderings, was constantly 
asked: ‘What of the Leopard Queen, Lord 
Nezcoyotl, when thou comest into thine own? 
What of her punishment, who has debauched a 
sing anda country?’ And I could but answer, 
‘Justice shall be done.’ For evil as she is, | 
find it in my heart to pity her.” 

“To pity her!” 

So sharp was her voice that he hesitated a 
moment in answering. 

“But yes. Dost thou then hate her so much 
that thou canst not see that she herself isa 
victim of hate? Canst thou not understand 
that though she is a queen, she is more a slave 
than ever she was when Maxtla took her cap- 
tive from her native land of Chalca? Where 
for her is security, peace of mind, happiness? 
She whom they call the Leopard Queen must 
go on committing deeds of cruelty to pamper 
the besotted senses of her master until he is 
sick and satiated with evil. And then—ah 
then, he will devise one more cruelty—one 
greater than any of those she has conceived. 
He will fling her forth to a people who hate her. 
He will say: ‘Behold me, the righteous ruler. 
I will have no more of this woman. Do with 
her as thou wilt!’ Dost thou think they will 
deal kindly with her? Child, why art thou 


” 


trembling? Dost thou then love thy mistress! 


TRANGELY enough, she had forgotten the 

reason for her coming. Nay, rather it was 
as if the reasons of long ago—for so seemed 
those other moments when she was Queen— 
had been but hazy veils drawn across the blind 
ing reality of this, her destiny. 

“IT tremble,” she said at last, “for fear of 
what the King may do with thee. Is it true 
that rebellion is so near at hand that in the city 
of Tezcoco, across the lake, they but await 
thy word to strike, to unseat Maxtla, and 
to restore thee to thy usurped throne?” 

“They await more than my word—my pres 
ence to lead them. So crucial was the moment 
that I was overly bold. So long have I been 
hunted from valley to mountain fastness that] 
deemed myself immune to capture. I fell easily 
into the hands of Maxtla’s men, who seemed, 
in truth, more surprised than I.” 

So calm were his words, so impersonal! She 
thought of Maxtla, the usurper, imprisoned 
thus. He would cringe and howl like a trapped 
animal. é 

“Can it be,” again the incredulous wonder ia 
her tone, “that thou dost still hope for free 
dom?” 

“Why not? The gods, who have set my feet 
in the path of destiny have many times e’er now 
dangled my life on such slender thread that! 
listened for the snapping of it. And always they 
have set me down again, breathless somewhat, 
but unharmed, and have said: ‘Go farther! 
The end is not yet!’ ” 

She gazed at him, wide-eyed. ‘Dost thou 
speak with the gods?” 

| “Nay. say rather that the gods have spoken 
! tome. I am not yet of their lofty company 
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SENT FREE! 


Write for Samples and 
beautiful 36- -page Book- 
Jin COLORS, “Home 
Beautifying—Inex- 
pensively,"” and learn 
why women everywhere 
praise these remark- 
able rugs. 


PERSIAN 


No. 9680. Al cok 

rich Persian design 
onaTaupe f el 1. The 
same on both sides. 
Firm close weave 
Lays flat. 13 sizes 
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New Colors 


and Patterns 
to choose from 
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DUO-VELVETY 


Rugs 






Would Ever Think These Lovely Rugs Were 


AIL the coupon today for our new 

FREE Rug Booklet in colors, Samples 
and New Low FACTORY-to-you Prices and 
learn why thrifty women everywhere, home 
economic leaders and magazine editors are so 
enthusiastic about these inexpensive, modern 
new Olson Duo-Velvety Rugs. 

So enormous has been our increase in busi- 
ness that we have been forced to build another 
new Million Dollar Factory. It is considered 
one of the finest, modern rug mills in the world. 

This overwhelming demand brings new low 
“‘mass production prices’’ that will amaze you. 


Send Your Old Rugs and 






















REVERSIBLE 
for Double 


Wear f 


To convince you, too, that these new 
Duo-Velvety Rugs represent everything 
you could ask for in a modern rug, we 
extend to you our Free Trial Invitation 
and these Special Reduced FACTORY 
Prices. Mail the coupon Now! 


We Will Pay Express — 
Freight or Parcel Post 


on your material as ex- 
plained in the catalog 
and in ONE WEEK we will 
send back finer rugs than you ever 
aupe field, {CHINESE ier. Pat. thought you could secure for so little 
tern is woven clear through. Close, Money. Not ordinary one-sided rugs, 
firm weave. Fast colors. 13 sizes. byt luxurious, modern Duo-Velvety 
Established 54 Years Ago—in 1874 Rugs woven seamless and reversible with the 


same deep, closely woven nap on both sides 
OLSON RUG CO. 


to give double the wear. ‘‘They feel like padded 
iiicatndenaiitina velvet under foot.” The patterns are woven 
Det. A17,32LaflinSt. Dept. A17,245Fifth Av. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


clear through. Rugs made any size you want. 
If you are not delighted with their richness 
of texture, soft colorings and the new Mor- 


Made from My Old Materials 


esque Weave (guaranteed not to show foot 
marks), simply send the rugs back at our 
expense. You cannot lose a penny. 





OUR GUARANTEE 

O Exper tly will the wool and other materials in 

the old carpets, rugs and clothing be scoured, 
steamed, bleached, pickered, carded and spun 
into rug yarn by our Scientific New Process— then 
dyed with fast dyes and woven on modern Olson 
power looms—THAT WE GUARANTEE neither 
you, nor any of your friends, will be able to tell 
the difference between your new Olson Duo-Vel- 
vety Rugs and rugs of new materials. It is not 
necessary to send any money with your order. 


We guarantee to satisfy . 
AS oe o 


or pay for your materials. 
sa An EXTRA DISCOUNT 
for those who Write Now! 


Coupon brings this fascinating booklet show- 
ing all the popular new colors and patterns in 
rooms arranged by experts. F j 
We show you how to ree. 
achieve those unusual 
touches that give dis- 
tinction to a room. 


Tear Out—Mail Today 


| OLSON RUG CO., Dept. Al7(usenearest address) 
32 Laflin St., Chicago—245 Fifth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen: Please mail your tay RUG BOOK 
in colors. Special DISCOUNT Offer — FREE 
TRIAL Invitation — and SAMPLES of rug yarn 
prepared by Olson Process. All to be sent free. 
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See 


what Snider mulling 


does for catsup 
~— 


HAVE you ever tasted catsup 
that is mulled the Snider way? 

This marvellous method of 
blending spices with sun-ripened 
tomatoes has helped to put Snider's 
Catsup in a preferred class. 

Preferred by those who want 
sparkling flavor, preferred by those 
who look for a condiment with 
a difference. 

That all catsup does not taste 
alike is a discovery many people 
are surprised to make, the first time 
they try Snider's. But it is a familiar 
fact to the countless others who 









Wine of tomatoes 


£0 er, Spiced! | 





have been using this catsup for years 
and enjoying its distinctive flavor. 

What do you think? Don’t say 
“catsup” but say “Snider's”, and put 
to the testits individuality of recipe 
and its delightful mulled blandness. 


Sniders 
The mulled catsup 














Snider’s keeps good company 
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| The Leopard Queen Smiles 


that I may converse with them. 


Sometimes 
they have spoken in dreams, s 


metimes jp 


visions. Nevertheless the gods so spoke, ]f 
the end be death, naught can save me from 
their intentions. And if the kingdom of 
Mexitli—my rightful heritage lies at the end 


of the road, then Maxtla has no power that 
can harm me or prevent the certain vengeance 
of justice!’ 

There was a returned hardnes SS In her face 
as she gripped his hands. “Does thou not fear 
the boldness of thy words? To me, who may be 
a spy sent by the Queen to draw thy secrets 
from thee?” 

Gently his hands closed over hers, 
fierce, dark eyes were close to his. 

“T fear nothing from thee, save that out of 
the sweetness and pity of thy heart thoy 
shouldst bring ruin upon thyself. Thou has 
come to me in fragrance and moonlight, like one 
of those fair pitaya blossoms yonder. For that 
I am grateful. And if it so be that I have not 
much longer to live, I shall carry the memory 
of this hour like a shining light into the dark 
land of the death god.” 

With that she gave a smothered cry. 
shalt not die!” she whispered close against his 
lips. “Thou shalt live! I will free thee 
Promise me but one thing—that thou wilt take 
me with thee to Tezcoco, so that I may not 
face the punishment of the King!” 

He stared down at her, his eyes dilating with 
hope, yet perplexity. 

“How? Thou canst save me? Dost thoy 
not expect the impossible? Can we escape un- 
harmed from these twisting pathways where 
even the soldiers tread cautiously for fear of 
releasing the hungry beasts from their 
dens?” 

“Trust me!” Her arms had stolen up around 
his neck, “I shall take thee safely through the 
beasts and the soldiers. I shall take thee to the 
canal where a swift canoe, skilfully driven, wil 
take thee to Tezcoco before the morning sun 
has risen. Only say that thou wilt take m 
with thee. Ah, I have had nothing to love of 
courage—of purity—before. My soul and 
body ache for love such as thou canst give me 
for the greatness of the spirit in thee! Take 
|me; I am thine! I pledge thee my faith, my 
life’s devotion! I who have been a slave of evi 
things will bow down in worship before good: 
ness and beauty if thou wilt but teach me! 

Softly he took her young, ardent face be 
tween his hands. He stood gazing down into 
her eyes as if to unlock the door of her hidden 
soul. 

“No woman has ever heard words of love 
from me,” he said, “for until tonight my ont 
love was my country. Now I shall divide that 
love, and neither shall be the poorer for it. | 
shall take thee, maid, to share whatever fortune 
the gods may send me. I know not ye 
| whether it be throne or palm-thatched jaw 
| that I am offering thee. But if thou wilt com 
we shall face the unknown path—together.” 
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iG WAS near the setting of the moon whet § 
|“ she led him through a small door in th 

| western wall to the stone pier on the banks 
bes the royal canal that led into the lake be 
yond. 

| Asleepy sentry bowed before her outstretche 
hand with its signet ring of authority. AV 
now, in answer to her low-voiced commané 
ten stalwart slaves with bronzed skin gleaming 7 
in the red gold of the moon took their places 
the long canoe that bore the carved figurehea 
of the Queen. 

“Across the lake to Tezcoco”—her wort 
were an imperious whisper, “‘“—and let no ma! 
falter with the paddle. A reward of g0 
awaits each man if we reach the city belo! 
sunrise. On, my brave oarsmen! There is gree! 
need for haste!’ i 

But the Lord Nezcoyotl stood with sombx! 
eyes, regarding the high-flung prow with it 
carv ed and painted face of Maxtla’s Queen. 

“My lord, we must hasten! At any m 
| ment the soldiers may waken—the wine ¥# 
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See, MmUMINY, 


its all clean” 
(The table is Sheet Steel ) 


A porcelain enameled Sheet Steel kitchen table 
is the cleanest kind of surface to work on. 
Of course. Why not? Its glistening face is 
exactly like that of a china dish. It is perfectly 
smooth and even. Has no pores in which dust 
or dirt can cling. 


You can lay meats or fruits, or knead dough or 
roll biscuits, on that kind of surface with the 
sure knowledge that the food is kept immaculate. 


And the enameled Sheet Steel table is so 
easy to clean after it has been in use. No 
scouring-soap or scrubbing-brush or heavy 
expenditure of strength and muscle needed 
here. Just wipe it off with hot water and dryit. 


Sheet Steel kitchen tables save work, are 








ee 
. 


sturdy and durable and distinctly add to the 
appearance of the well-kept kitchen. 


These advantages of Sheet Steel tables are 
equally present in other articles of kitchen 
equipment: stoves, refrigerators, cooking uten- 
sils, cabinets. Even the kitchen or bathroom 
wall tile may be had in steel and in any color. 


Sheet Steel is also fabricated into beautiful de- 
signs of bedroom furniture, artistic radiator 
covers, efficient laundry tubs and clothes dryers 
and many other items of household equipment. 


For any desired information address THE SHEET 
Sree. TRADE ExTENSION COMMITTEE, OLIVER 
Burtpinc, PittspurGH, PA. 
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for Strength Safety Beauty and Economy 
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You can do all your 
regular baking in 
PYREX OVENWARE 


OR $5.15! You can buy enough 

Pyrex ovenware to do all your or- 
dinary baking! Enough Pyrex dishes 
for hundreds of recipes. 

For every Pyrex dish pictured above is 
so cleverly designed it’s adaptabie to 
scores of uses—to bake and serve dozens 
of different foods. 

Pyrex dishes bake everything so much 
better. They store up in themselves far 
more heat than metal utensil can 
hold. Then give it out to the food with 
steady evenness. 


any 


No scorched sides and 
underdone crusts in Pyrex ware. Every- 
thing is baked clear through. 

Pyrex ovenware saves dishwashing, too. 
And never discolors food nor affects taste: 
never holds never out, 
crackles nor crazes. Needs no scouring. 
Lasts for years. ‘ 


odors; wears 


No wonder that more and more baking 
is done in Pyrex dishes every year. 


Send 4c for this Pyrex Custard Cup 


without this 


any 


Don’t go 
equipment 
Pyrex dishes for all your 


ing cost only $4.16. 
Department and 

hardware stores carry 

Pyrex ovenware. 


’ 

Guarantee 
Pyrex ovenware is 
guaranteed for 2 years 
against breakage from 
oven heat. 

Take this $5.15 list 
to your dealer: 
Covered casserole, No. 623 

round, or No 653 square, 


or No. 633 oval or No. 643 
shallow—medium size 


Utility dish, No. 231—medium size. 


Six custard cups, No. 410, 3-0z. 

Pie plate, No. 209, medium size 

Loaf pan, No. 212, medium size 
Baking equipment 

All prices slightly higher in W 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS 


Dept. C-1, 


Send Today 


Corning, New York 


Endosed find 4c to cover partial cost of mail- 3 


img damole custard cup of genuine Pyres oveus 


This coupon and 
4c entitle you to 





a sample custard 





cup of genuine 
Pyrex ovenware 





Trade Mark *‘ PYREX"’ 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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The Leopard Queen Smiles 


not too deeply drugged—they will give the 
alarm to all the palace—” 

He put his hand upon her shoulders and 
turned her face into the waning light of the 
moon. 

“Deal straightly with me as I have with 
thee,” he said. ‘Why do these men obey the 
| without question, though thou sendst them to 
an enemy city? Whence comes the signet 
| ring upon thy thumb? Speak truly, thy nam 
| and station!” 

A lying answer flashed to her lips, but died 
| under the unshaken piercing of his eyes, She 
| struggled vainly in his detaining hands. 

“What matters it? I love thee. I have dealt 
| fairly with thee. My lord, we court death by 
| this delay!” 
| His calm, steady eyes pursued hers. “Thy 

She turned to him, panting. Again there was 
a tiger in herface. A blazeinhereyes. “Thoy 
fool—I am the Queen! Now let us hasten!” 


H IS hands dropped from her arms. His body 

was rigid; and she, watching his eyes, say 
a curtain fall across them, a curtain of sorrov, 
of weariness—of defeat. A wave of fear swept 
over her. 

“My lord,” she faltered, “I am not » 
blackened that thy pure love can not purify 
my soul and body. Ah, my love, see, I whoam 
Queen am at thy feet, thy slave. Thou wilt 
not leave me now that I have revealed myself? 
All, all that I possess, of beauty, love, power 
is thine. I only ask to serve thee, for thou hast 
swept the evil from my soul, leaving it an 
empty chalice. Fill it as thou wilt, my lord 
it is thine.” 

| He had turned his face away from her and 


| seemed to gaze through the misty darkness at 

| the high hills which had given him refuge in his 

| flight from Maxtla’s rage. When he looked at 

| her once more, his lips were smiling, but some- 
thing in his eyes had died. 

“Come,” he said gently, “‘we go together.” 

She slipped her hand into his. His flesh was 
as ice against hers. Then suddenly it was as if 
a tumultuous dawn burst up through her heart 
and mind, pitilessly illuminating all that which 
the moonlight had dimmed with its glamour 
She caught her breath with a sharpness that 

er wrenched a little cry from her lips. 

> i\ “Nay,” she whispered, drawing back from 
‘ his outstretched hand, “I can not go with thee 
Thou, in thy generosity, will not say that which 
is in thine eyes—thine eyes which speak only 
the truth. Thou knowest—and I know, my 
Lord Nezcoyotl—what would be thy recep- 
tion if thou camest with me, the Leopard 
Queen, the most hated woman in all the land of 
Mexitli, to regain thy kingdom.” 

His face flushed. “I shall protect thee,” he 
said fiercely. “‘None will dare offer thee harm 
I shall cry aloud how thou hast saved me to the 
restoration of my throne!” 

“They will not hear thy first cry, my Lord 
Nezcoyotl. Thinkest thou not that I know ol 
the fear and hatred that until tonight I re- 
veled in as one delights in feeding fagots to an 
angry, roaring flame? _ I tell thee, my lord, 
that I would stand between thee and thy 
throne!” 

The truth in his eyes answered hers. 
pinioned her in his arms. 

“My love, my love of the white moonlight, | 
will not leave thee. To what wouldst thou re 
turn? A tyrant, cheated of his prey, a tyranl 
who, seeing doom upon him, would vent all his 

| rage and cruelty upon thee. 7 

“Come, the gods will be kind. Or i my 
people will have none of me, then in the heights 
of those mountains which have received me 
kindly of yore, I shall take thee and make for 
thee a kingdom in the wilderness. Come, deat 
love. For I swear by all the gods in earth oF 
sky that I will not go without thee!” 

Her hand came up and touched his cheek, @ 
fugitive caress that dared not linger, lest it be 
overwhelmed by passion. Her strange, wide 
eyes were burning. 
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The Leopard Queen Smiles | ¥ 


“My dear lord,” she whispered, “before to- | 
night I did not know what love meant, or | 
courage. Now I have learned both from thee. 
| pray thee, give me thy lips, that we may seal 
oe his lips to hers. But she stood star- | 
ing at him, as if in doubt, her hand against her 
mouth. She was smiling. _Then swiftly she | 
drew his head down and kissed him, a long, 
breathless kiss that fused them into one soul, 
one spirit, a kiss that blotted out pain and 
reality—she released him as swiftly. Again 
her hand swept across her mouth. The strange 
light in her eyes did not waver. | 

“Dearest, my dearest love,” he stammered— , 
and then swayed. He fought against an over- 
whelming giddiness. ‘‘Nay, thou hast be 
trayed me—”” ; 

His accusing eyes were on her face. His 
knees sagged under him. He feéll, half-caught 
by her strong, young arms. 

““Come, take him into the canoe!’ Her 
voice was harsh, as if she fought for endurance 
“Swiftly carry him to Tezcoco! Safety lies 
bevond the lake! Speed ye! Thy paddles are 
blessed by the gods this night! On, brave ones, 
thy cargo is a precious one! Ye bear the Lord 
Nezcoyotl, he who will be the Emperor of the 
land of Mexitli!”’ 

“The Lord Nezcoyotl!” they murmured in 
awe. 

They bore him down into the long canoe; 
she saw the flash and drip of the carved 
paddles rise and fall. And then, when the canoe 
was but a thin, black gash in the silver gar- 
ment of the water, she flung her arms above 
her head and cried out. A wild, eerie cry like 
a leopard, wounded unto death— 


AS IF it were a signal, the cry was echoed 

‘* from within the palace walls. A long, pierc- 

ing scream rent the night, another, and then 

another. Pandemonium and confusion tore the 
silence to shreds. She heard the shouts of men, 

) the running footsteps of soldiers, the shrill cries 
of women. 

“The leopards!’ She whispered through 

) stiffened lips. ““They are released!” 

Uncertain, she crouched in the shadow of the 
stone pier. A terrified soldier came running 
from the western gate, shouting: 

“Lord Maxtla is dead! The leopards 

She reached out and caught his arm. He saw 
the signet ring in the palm of her hand, and his 
face went flabby with renewed fear. 

“How, dead?” 

“Yea, Royal Lady,” he gasped, “the Lord 

» Nezcoyotl escaped—the soldiers, finding him 
gone; in their fright trod on the hidden springs 
that kept the beasts imprisoned. The leopards 
are roaming about in there—they have killed 
the King—and many more—” ~ 

“Listen to me!” Her eyes blazed into his 
her hands bit into the flesh of his arm. “Spread 
this news throughout the city. Cry as thou 

B® seest: ‘The Lord Nezcoyotl comes to regain 

his kingdom! The usurper is dead! Hail the 

Lord Nezcoyotl, true king of Mexitli!’ ” 

He stared at her, and she struck at him 
savagely. } 

“Go, thou fool! Obey me!” 

He ran from her, looking back. But pres- 
ently she heard him shouting. The cry was 
taken up from street to street, from housetop 
to temple terrace 

“The usurper is dead! The Lord Nezcoyotl 
omes to restore his kingdom! The Lord 
Nezoyotl—King of Mexitli 
an _ came a new cry. It grew like the 

ahungry, sucking flame. ‘The Leopard 


QOuee . ' ’ 
dueen! Slay her! Death to Maxtla’s woman! 
Death!” 


It was coming nearer. 
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| through the shrubbery with an arrow in it 
| heart— : 


| violently back. She gave a smothered cry as 
| snarling, mortally wounded leopard crushed 
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| streaked with flaring torches 
ing for her, crashing, shouting 
| deafening. Even as she listened, 


| the canal with torches—they would club her a 
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floor in the western wall, and it SWUN Ope 
rhe sentinel was gone. But the darkne “e 

SS was 
hey were hun 
the tumult wa 
there Cam 


the stricken cry of an escaped beast thrash 
asuihy 


_ The water, then, was her onl) hope 


° ™ —and 4 
faint one at best. They would swarm 


Out int 


she tried to swim. 


The half-opened door in the wall was flu 


past her, rolling and tumbling, blood streami 
from its spotted flanks where an arrow hai 
pierced through. 

Stripped of her senses by terror, she fled 
down the stone steps to the water's edge, Ang 
in a burst of smoky flares the pursuing soldier 
saw her thus, whitely silhouetted against th, 
blackness of the night. She heard them screap 
her name in triumph, in horrible anticipatioy 
She heard the whine of an arrow that sped pas 
her and buried itself with a sharp hiss in ¢ 
water below. 

She threw up her arms to shield her fac 
something crashed against her—the leopard 
its death agonies hurtling down the shadow 
steps, biting and clawing at the imbedded dar 
Her hands were wrenched aside, and she { 
rather than heard, the sharp clang of somethin 
drop to the pavement at her feet—she wx 
flung by the impact into the waters of th 
canal 

Gasping, she felt the long cloak of her ha 
swirl about her neck and arms. She div 
deeply, and the roar of the waters shut out tl 








roar of voices above her. Underneath the sw 
face she swam until her aching lungs clamor 
or air. And when she must breathe or di 
she lifted herself weakly. Her hands struc} 
against a stone piling and clung there, Sh 


pressed against it like a mollusc, shivering 


panting, awaiting the inevitable pursuit. Bu 
it did not come. 


HE voices were far away, but distinct 
Above them rose the sonorous chanting 
a priest. 

Behold ye people of Mexitli, how the g« 
have avenged us for the injustices of Maxt 
and the Queen! He lies dead, torn by the ver 
beasts he would have set upon us! And ¢ 
who was like unto those savage animals of t! 
monte, has been changed into a leopard by th 
death-blow of a god! See, here is the arn 
that slew her, here is the signet ring she carri 

its symbol of terror is known to ye all! Ta 
up the carcass—take it to the temple! Ti 
fires upon the altars shall burn redly this nig 
a signal to Lord Nezcoyotl that we await hit 
And to the gods who have avenged us will 
sacrifice this body of the beast whereit 
prisoned the soul of the Leopard Queen! 

Incredulous, dazed, she heard the answer 
shouts. Safe—could it be that she was s 
Phat her own disappearance and the slaying 
the wounded animal had so matched ea 
other that they had fused into one miraculo 
happening? 

She did not wait to question. Her ¢ 
caught the gently swaying outlines of empt 
canoes moored to the pier Like a shadow s 
slipped into one of them, unloosed the tk 
rope, and sent the light shell flying throught 


f 


water with long, silent strokes. In an hours 
would be out of the canal, upon the lake 
the rising of the sun she would be far aw 


speeding toward the distant shores ol Chal 
her native land. 
She turned her head, throwing back the ¥ 


mantle of hair from her face. Upon eve 


temple top the fires were burning, awaken 


red eyes of a land that had been sleepitt ; 
Upon the morrow, when came the Lo a 
Nezcoyotl to reclaim his kingdom, they WO} 


say: 


| 
| 





“Maxtla is dead; and the Queen, the Leopits 
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Queen, is dead also. Last night we burned her 
body as a sac rifice to our gods! hs 

For an instant she paused, the dripping 
paddle poised in her hands. For a moment her 
igce Was illumined by the purity of love—ol 
gcrifice, the wistful, aching sweetness of the 
4ild-woman who had found her soul in the 
whiteness of the moonlight. And then the ght 
yent out like a torch thrust down into wine! 
The heavy eyelids drooped; the full red lips 
ured crookedly. Perhaps some day those 
treacherous, stupid people of Mexitli should 
sav well for all this—and she smiled. The 
Le Jueen smiled... 
need in the coldness of the wind that 
omes before the dawn. 

“| wish,” she murmured plaintively as the 
canoe sped on, “that my leopard-skin cloak 
were about my shoulders!” 

Miss Squier’s next story, “The Harp of 

the Queen,” will appear in an early issue 





The Dragon’s Last Tooth 


(Continued from page 86) 


shut his own door and stood in the darkness, 
trembling. He hadn’t asked Judy if she were 
going to marry Black Lambert, but he knew— 
ne knew she was. Her lips—yes, they had 
veen Lambert’s. The boy stepped over the 
ittle space to his bed and fell across it on his 
face. And suddenly he, too, laughed. He | 
laughed because he knew that Emmons Gault 
vas going to kill him. 


ATURDAY on Bear Creek spun itself a 

rare cloak of gold. Across the brilliant 
bottoms” cardinals flashed their fire; jays 
ewept in blue flames. Magic, to be out in a car; 
but Judy had school-work to do, her hair to 
vash. She couldn’t ake time to go over the 
new song. Late in the afternoon she would go | 
ip to the schoolhouse and clean the lamps for 
‘singing.”’ 

When Orton went after the mail, he got | 
everal new orders and stood a lot of ‘‘joshing”’ 
ibout losing his girl. Finally he went outside 

n the hip-roofed porch of the store-postoffice 

and there had a long talk with Dad DuFrain. 

Dad was fond of hearing about the oil game 
and Orton answered a hundred and one ques 
tions. In turn Dad told Orton things he had | 
only guessed about the Gault and Gandry feud | 
Dad knew. Hadn’t he spent evening alte: | 
evening in the leaning cabin back there by 
the crabapple trees, letting John Gandry ease 
his mind of the past? Hadn't he seen Emmons | 
Gault immediately after he shot Orton’s father? | 
Oi course, he hadn’t known that the stranger | 
from the hill-country had made a killing. | 
Nobody knew, then, who did kill John Gandry. 
Sitting there on a pine box against the bright- 
postered wall, Orton listened. And then he 
asked something he had long wanted to know 
He asked how Dad knew that Emmons thought 
he had killed the last of the Gandrys. 

How did he know? Dad turned his dim, blue 
eyes on the sky-line, pushed up his bush of 
white hair, and began filling his pipe. 

“Well,” he said, “I was up in the Ozarks 
alterward and heard Emmons, himself, tell 
about it. Emmons said that for years and 
years it had been ‘one or tother.’ Said when 
he rapped and your father opened the door, 
twouldn’t surprised him if John had been first 

n the trigger \nd there he wasn’t even 
armed! Behind him, Ort, was your mother, just 
breathing—and you not even dressed and fed!” 





“What-what kind of looking man is Em- | 


mons Gault, Dad?” asked Orton, a‘ter a pause. 

‘Queer-looking cuss.” Dad wagged his 
white head. “Eyes don’t match; stringy mus- 
tache don’t hide his long, yeller teeth. Big 
man—sure! I judge he’s an inch under your 
father, and John Gandry was the biggest man 
ai stepped foot on Bear Creek.”’ 


You didn’t tell Emmons about me?” Orton 


asked. “You didn’t tell any one about me?” 
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The Dragon’s Last Tooth 


“T sure didn’t, Ort; ’tain’t my way, Besides 
I kind o’ felt near to you. You wnderstang”’ 
“T always thought you did,” Orton smiled 
“even if I was the dragon’s last tooth.” 
“Sho,”’ grunted the old man over his pipe 
“can’t you take a joke? I hain’t caring ho, 
small-size you are, ner how dog-goned pretti 
fied. Feller’s got a right to take after jj 
mother’s side.” : 
“My mother—” Orton spoke wistfully. 
| “of course, I know she had red hair 
“ *Twa'nt red any more than sun’s red.” oy, 
tradicted Dad. “And it wa'n't crinkly 
of soft and lifted, like wings—same’s yoy, 
Her eyes—” the old man turned his though 
in—‘‘Ort, you go look in the glass for her eye 
See if they were gray or gold or brown, o 
mebbe all three. Course, driving so my 
against the sun, you ain’t as white as she wa 
You don’t want to be.” 
“No—no, I don’t.” Orton fell silent yp 
a few stragglers had followed the mail-g 
inside. “Dad,” he then said evenly, “woyj 
Emmons Gault come and kill me if he kney 
I was alive? It doesn’t seem reasonable ¢} 
feud would burn this long and no fuel, does it? 
“No, Ort, it doesn’t. Those old-timers go 
something besides blood to think about. The 
go to school now; travel by automobile—h 
airplane, if they want to. No, it isn’t reasor 
able, Ort. Still, I'd say if Emmons Gault kney 
| you were on Bear Creek, he’d come and ‘get 
| you. But how’s he going to know?” 
| Orton opened his mouth to speak—start 
to say that Emmons Gault was here, had ridder 
with him in his car—but he didn’t. He onl 
told Dad regretfully that, being he'd changed 
his route, likely he wouldn’t see him after this 
trip. 








HILE Orton was at the store, Mother § 


Biggs pressed his new suit. Later sh 
laughed about what she found in the coat 
pocket. 

“How'd you come by Pa’s Hymnal?” she 
asked. 

And when he told her, then she did laugh 
“Ike Biggs would sing at his own funeral 
she chuckled. ‘Well, it’s nice. Lots get out 
to singing that wouldn’t to preaching. That 
makes me think, Ort. I wish you'd get that 
rayo lamp ofien the top shelf of the pantry. | 
hate to be climbing around. Judy has to pla 
new pieces tonight, and those old tin lamp: 

ain’t much.” 

Orton stayed away from Judy all the after 
noon—he stayed in the kitchen most of th 
time. He liked to keep the fire going, to se 
that the water-bucket was filled. When Mrs 


Biggs wished she could make a meat-pie for J 


Sunday dinner, he offered to go out and get 
some squirrels. 

Turning at the edge of the plum grove, h 
rustled through a gully of dead leaves, strad 
dled a barbed-wire fence, and trailed up th 
slope toward the schoolhouse, just loafing 
along . . . Plenty of squirrels, if he wante 
them! Scouting around a jack-oak, he hear 
| one scolding down at him, “sassing” him—th 
lcheeky little beggar! Setting his teeth he 
raised the gun he had carried idly, and fired 

Orton had practised shooting just for th 
fun of it, but he had never killed anything 
before. Suddenly his eyes were smarting, an¢ 
a lump was in his throat. Roughly he stooped 







_" 








picked up his game—warm as life—and started 
to ram it into his pocket. But its fur tingled 
and clung in his fingers so that he sat down 
| miserably holding it. ; 

| He had killed a red squirrel, a queer little 
flame of the wild. Sympathetically he smoothed 
its tiny ears, its playfully arched neck, tt 
jaunty tail. He examined the velvet throat, 
the quaint hands curved for nuts, the eyes st! 
wide and bright. When he turned it in his 
hands, its heart seemed to thump again, ane 
again to stop. Its eyes took a film! Softly 
Orton laid the red brother in the leaves, 
stretched it there—quite long, from tip to UP 
Talk of cowards—wasn’t what -he had done 
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A SINGLE glance at the aristocratic lines and regal appointments 


Cc ‘ , rT ring 
of the new Cadillac must of necessily determine at once all question of social supremacy in motoring 
“& c 


hereafter. In addition, there is assurance of lithe and lightning=like performance from the highly 
c . c 4 - 


} = a aa : sr fine car has ever had. 
developed So=<degree, V=type, eight=cylinder engine such as no other fine ce é é 


A fore than 50 exclusive body st yes by / isher and / isher=f leetwood 


CAD 5 wal 


A NOTABLE PRODUCT ey OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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March is the Month 


lo Brighten the ome 


With New Farni ture~ 


OVELY new Imperial furniture 
for spring has now arrived in 

the stores. These smart and dis- 
tinctive designs will bring new 
beauty and charm to your home. 


For a living room grown dull after the long winter, try 


this simple plan. 
new Imperial pieces. 


and appeal. 


instance, 





For your guidance, Imperial furniture is iden- 
tified by the crown and green shield. 


6, this fine book, free. 


For ~ 


a 
/ It pictures the new 


tables, and suggests 


make the home attractive. 


Write Dept. B for it. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


”W orld’s Greatest Table Makers” 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Rearrange the furniture, and add a few of the 
You will be amazed at its fresh -interest 


To give your home originality, Imperial designers 
and craftsmen have created many unusual things. For 
a table in antiqued 

wood that looks like an heir. 
loom—a dainty tilt top in gleam. 
ing mahogany —a stately secre- 
tary paneled with rare woods — 
' these but hint at the tempting 
variety awaiting your selection. 
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| knees. It was still on the slope— 





| The Dragon’s Last Tooth 


cowardly? Of course, not. 
queer. 

A long time Orton Gandry sat there lone. 
somely, hands locked around his drawn. “up 
a companion. 
able stillness broken ineffably by bird wings. 
by rabbits journeying ‘from here t« » yonder” 
the soft flowing of lazy wind—gropings of ney 
grass toward the sun. The boy’s mind dwek 
upon Emmons Gault, who had ridden with 
him, touched him, stood enormously in the wet 


It was he who Was 


road, the sun on his clumsy, russet-browy 
clothing. Emmons Gault had looked so much 
like the brown jack-oaks around him that 


Orton would not have been surprised at one 
of them moving, raising a gun to its shoulder 

Leaving that, his mind went back—far back 
He thought of Judy, his rosy-cheeked “ 
How fast she had grown; 
neering she had been! 


boss.” 
how cunningly domi 
Although she had tagged 
him everywhere, her word had been the last 
word—he had loved it that way. There was 
one year—he eleven and she nine—when he 
growing two inches to her one, gave promise 
of being the giant they both hoped he would be 

Queer, what tradition will do! Outside 
Orton Gandry was not considered off-size; he 
was even an inch or two taller than some of 
the most important men he met. But outside 
was a dream. His real self was here in the 
“sticks” —with Judy. And suddenly—as if 
his thoughts had drawn her —Judy was coming 


| up the slope. 


HE was wearing another new dress, a sheath 
of dusky blue bound here and there with 
pale-green satin. A long, twisted, shimmery 
tie fitted under a flare of collar and fell to her 


knees. On her bare head flecks of shadow 
alternated with lacings of late sun. If she 


noticed that his lashes clung together with 
wetness, she let that pass. 

“Why didn’t you come to supper, Orton? 
she scolded. ‘Mother waited for you. Not 
hungry? Well, you ought to be.” She 
motioned in a way he knew. “Put that squirrel 


| in your pocket if you want to come on and help 


| me with the lamps. 


I mustn’t get oil on my 
new dress. I'll tell you, though,” she added 
frankly, “Black’s bringing me home.” 
The trail up the slope was narrow, but they 
could walk it side by side, crowded together 
There is something in the waking woods that 
makes for dreaming. Judy’s eyes grew so soft 
her lips so sweet, that, watching her, Orton 
thought she must be recalling how much ot 
their lives had grown with these little brown 


trees; how they had seemed to “belong” even 
as the lives here, belonged. 
With girls like Judy Biggs, love wasn't 


he knew that. There was pride 
heredity. Still, this was a dangerous moment 
Then . . . it was all different. As if directed 
by fate there came an interruption. Between 
the tree-tops the late sky was threaded, circled 
by spreading wings. Out of nothing a monster 
hawk was there, sailing—peering. Judy’s eyes 
narrowed upon it upward, out of dreams 

“Quick!” she cried. “Get him, Orton, beiore 
he ducks!” 

“What?—oh!”” But Orton didn’t shoot. He 
stood soberly watching the dipping wings 

“What are you gawking at?” Judy shrilled 
“Get him—get him!” Then she went all to 
pieces. “Why didn’t you shoot that hem 
hawk,” she stormed. 

The boy looked at her oddly. 
Judy. He was such a gallant rider 
never harmed us.”’ 

“No, he didn’t. But many’s the frying-siz 
he’s carried off for mother. Here, give me that 
shot-gun. I'll go after him.” 

But Orton held the weapon away from her; 
threw it into the bushes. Then he put his 
arms around her. 

“Don’t think about killing anything, Judy 
Don’t you know this is the last time we'll evet 
be together? Think I’d come back and see you 
with Lambert? Judy—Judy 

Chen it was that Judy let herseli 


everything, 


“T couldn't 


I le he 


go Orton 
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The Dragon’s Last Tooth 


felt her arms against his neck; felt her lips rest 
on his—crush there and press tight. How still 
it was—the silence of ecstasy. But it could 
not last Just as suddenly the girl freed 
te she cried, and the word was like 
ablow. “Coward,” she muttered, “stand and 
be knocked around; cry over a dead squirrel! 
Listen, Orton Gandry, I haven't kissed Black 

not yet. Last night I laughed like an idiot, so 
vou'd know it—it wasn’t ‘hat. But I’m going 
to kiss him; I’m going to marry him. He’s a 





man 

Orton Gandry didn’t listen. Here was the 
miracle—Judy loved him soul to soul; flesh to 
fesh, When, starting on ahead, she looked | 
hack scornfully, he didn’t care that she saw him | 
standing dazed, like a fool. He was wrapped in | 
immortality. Whatever happened, now, she | 
would never kiss Lambert like that! | 


“GINGING” on Bear Creek—Ike Biggs lining | 
up the parts helping first one and then 
another—what a storm of song it was! Orton 
Gandry loved it—and dreaded it. Hard to 
have everybody watching how he took being 
utout by Lambert. But habit is strong. Be- 
jore any one else thought of it, he had found 
Number o1, placed it before Judy, and propped | 
the pages back with a book on either side. But 
he had to sing with the sopranos, and that let 
Black squeeze his bulk in beside the organ. He 
had expected that. 

The song Ike ‘‘sprung’’ on Bear Creek wasn’t 
anew one. There wasn’t a radio in Oklahoma 
that had missed it. But it was new there. 


“Ona hill far away stood an old rugged cross, 

The emblem of suffering and shame, 

And I love that old cross where the dearest | 
and best 

Of Saviors for sinners was slain.” 


Those are some of the words, and the melody 
was as clutching. Everybody sang it or tried 
to sing. The schoolhouse on the slope above 
murky Bear Creek seemed to sway and swing 
under the many voices; seemed to push back 
its walls and its shingles. Men who prayed 
and those who cursed sang ‘“‘The Old Rugged 
Cross.” *Orton Gandry, who sutfered, let him 
self be carried on the high tide of song. Not 
caring who watched, he kept his gaze fixed on 
the one white light, the rayo that circled 
Judy in a steady flame; touched vividly her 
dark, bent head and gleaming neck. 


NOBODY thought of recess when it was there 

It seemed that nobody could leave off sing 
ing. Groups here and there kept on practising 
the new song; Ike showed Dad DuF rain where 
he had missed it on the bass. Watching miser 
ably, Orton saw Black Lambert take Judy’s 
arm and lead her out of the whiteness into th 
laring, smoky light of the tin lamps. They 
moved toward him, and he felt Black’s heavy 
lingers on his sore shoulder. , 

“Let us by, Ort,” Black said. 
alter a bucket of fresh water.” 

“They're going out in the 
thought. 

He remembered chokingly Judy’s decision 
Judy Wasn't one to wait after she had made up 
her mind. She was going to be alone with 
Lambert; she would tell him that she would 
marry him 


“We're going 


dark,”’ Orton 


Instead of moving aside, Orton stiffened 
where he Stood. Even when Black’s fingers 
— into the torn place on his arm, he 

ed the way. At first it was blind jealousy 
that held him, then it was something else. His 
nes the doorway through whic h Judy 
pee ambert would pass, saw there, framed 
my gs blackness, a pair of enormous boots 
ah © climbing -long legs in russet-brown 

4 knotted hand with a gun—a leathery face 
™Mismated eyes peering in. : 

Pt pall a not surprised that Emmons 
the gh 1 re What struck him was that 
the Gand eyes rested, not on him—the last oi 

vandrys—but on Black Lambert, the exact 
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The most famous cake 
in West Virginia! 





Mrs. Lyons Pineapple Cake 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour; 3 teaspoons 
baking powder; }@ cup butter, 1 cup sugar; 7; cup 
milk; 44 teaspoon vanilla; 44 teaspoon lemon extract; 
3egg whites, stiffly beaten. Sift flour once, measure, 
add beking powder and sift three times. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, creaming well after 
each addition. Add flour and milk alternately, a small 
amount at a time. Mix thoroughly after each addition. 
Add flavoring and fold in egg whites. Bake in a 
greased pan 8 inches square and 2 inches deep for 50 
to 55 minutes, at 350° F. Cover the square with 


> 


pineapple filling, then frost all over with soft 


boiled icing 


FILLING: % cup granulated sugar; 4 cup water; 4 
slices canned pineapple, cut in small cubes; 4 tea- 
spoon lemon juice. Cook sugar and water until it 
forms a soft ball in cold water (228° F.) Add pineapple 
and continue cooking until it forms a thick syrup. 
Be careful that it does not turn dark. When cold, add 
lemon juice and spread on cake. (Recipe tested and 
approved by Good Housekeeping Institute.) 
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t's seldom you meet a cake with a history 
I -with romance back of it. But here is 
one—the most famous cake in West Virginia! 

It is the ‘'special’’ cake of Mrs. C. A. Lyons. 
It is the cake that goes to public dinners and to 
parties in homes throughout a country-side! 
Everyone knows—for miles around her—that 
Mrs. Lyons is an artist at cake-making. 

She started by making her cakes—and she 
makes all kinds of delicious ones!—for just a 
few people she knew. But the word soon went 
‘round, and now the orders come pouring in! 

Mrs. Lyons told us something about the way 
she makes her cakes. *“Though there's no special 
secret about it,’ she said, smilingly. ‘‘Of course 
I use good ingredients, and follow 
recipes carefully. You 
can't count on ‘luck’ in cake-making. 
And flour? . . . yes, I'm just as care- 
that as I 
other ingredients. Really more care- 


my simply 


ful about am about my 





~< 
~ 


ful, because flour can make such a difference. 
“I always use Swans Down Cake Flour, be- 
cause it makes my cakes so light and tender, 
with a lovely fine grain. And always the same. 
That means a lot to me, for when you're in the 
business, you just Aave to be sure of success!"" 
And even when you're not in the business, 
you want to be sure of success with your cakes! 
For cake-failures are expensive—and a terrible 
waste of time. Swans Down assures perfect cakes. 
It is made especially for cakes and pastry, from 
selected soft winter wheat. And in the milling, 
Swans Down is sifted and re-sifted, until it is 
27 times as fine as bread flour! That's why it will 
make your cakes feathery-fine and delectably 
tender ... Try Swans Down. Follow 
Mrs. Lyon's recipe for the famous 
and what a 
you You'll 


the offer 


Pineapple Cake see 
delicious Success have! 
be interested in coupon 


below 





© 1928, P. Co. Inc. 


- SWANS DOWN 


CAKE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INC., Evansville, Indiana 
Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, 
$1.50in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere) for which please 
send the Swans Down Cake Set— consisting of 
aluminum measuring spoons, wooden slotted 
mixing spoon, wire cake tester, aluminum measur- 
ing cup, steel spatula, heavy square cake pan 
tin), patent angel food pan (tin), sample package 
of Swans Down Cake Flour, and copy of recipe 
booklet, “Cake Secrets’. If not entirely satisfied 
with set I may return it, carrying charges prepaid, 
od my money will be promptly refunded 


Street... 
City. 


State onda eevee weweeeeevcececac 
No orders accepted for shipment outside U. S. 


Cin full 
and Canada 
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SERVANT OF THE WELL-DRESSED 
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You Make 
for You rself 


T’S really a revelation when the 

White representative shows you 
the simplicity, the ease with which 
you can make delightful clothes for 
yourself, on the most modern sewing 
the White Rotary, es- 
pecially built for electric operation 


machine 


The White representative will tell 
you, too, of the 125 White Schools 
of Sewing and Dress Creation, where 
every step 1s taught, from cutting 
the first pattern to the final finish- 
ing of your own exclusive gown. 
White Sewing Machine Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“White. 
Rotary Electric 
Sewing Machines 





’ 


What a beautiful prece of furniture 
The Martha Washington 
Model, White Rotary 


Electric harmonizes with 


the irroundings of any 
room. Icis priced at $16 . 
dio two console types: 
The Vanity $180 
The MountVernon. $190 
€ 
- 2 5 


WOMAN 





“ ‘a 
Exclusive Clothes 
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| image of what a Gandry should have been Ip 
|that flash half of him exulted, “If he ge: 
| Black, Judy will have no one else for Cm. 
| parison”; but the other half flung the unwort) 
hope back in his face. F 
What happened in the same instant with thi 
| seemed a ruffianly thing on his part. Tenging 
his elbow, he struck with all his might the ma 
behind him. The blow struck Lambert in thy 
stomach, doubling him up in the aisle. Jp. 
stantly he was on his feet again, but the dange 
was past. Where his head had been a bulig 
had passed harmlessly, embedding itself jp , 
colored map high on the wall. 

“T’ll kill you for that,” he told Orton, lifting 

| his fist. 4 

| But Judy was as quick. With both her hané: 
she caught his and held it. Judy had seen jys 
what happened. So had Dad and a few other 
Some knew only part. There was a jamming 
forward; cries of “What did Black do? Why 
did Ort do?” 

One of Lambert’s friends yelled, “Why don’ 
you hit him, Black?” 

From the middle aisle—a hollow little wor) 
of his own, with one plain path leading n. 
where; from the friendly faces back there 
Mother Biggs, Ike, Dad—Orton Gand; 
stepped out. When Gault, recovering fron 
his surprise at having for the first time in his 
life missed, raised the gun again, Orton spoke 

“Z’m Gandry,” he said. 

Some said afterward that the hill-man, ne 
daring to go back without getting his man 
seeing Lambert on his feet unharmed—ha 
come boldly in to make sure of the next shot 
others opined that thinking about the feud s 
long had queered him and he wasn’t afraid « 
the Law. At any rate, when Orton spoke wh 
he was, he turned skeptically to the crow 
motioning with the weapon. 

“Is this—a Gandry?” 

“Bet your nose,” yelled Lambert’s frien 
“That’s John Gandry’s boy, Ort.” 

Gault peered down at “Ort,” and sudden! 
his queer eyes narrowed understandingly. H 
had seen little Lucy Terrill, school-mistress in 
the ‘“cove-country,” and he seemed to k 
looking at her now. 





“T thought yuh was lying,’’ he drawled, “but 


yuh hain’t. This—’’ he pointed—‘‘is a Terri 
Go on, Bub,”’ he motioned Orton aside. “I's 
looking for a Gandry.”’ 


UDY BIGGS stepped out beside Ortor 
Gandry. “Who,” she flashed at the hil 
man, “told you there was another Gandry?* 
It was as if a beautiful flame in the shape oi 
woman had leaped in Emmons Gault’s fa 
lor a moment he stared down at Judy; seeme 
to debate something and come to a conclusior 
“Who, ma’am,” he then said, clicking t 
weapon he held open, snapping it shut—‘‘wh 
Well, I reckon it war a skunk name 


Lambert. At least, his name was signed to the 


letter.” 

“Oh!” 

Judy turned and looked at Lambert; from 
distance searched his gray-white face for U 
truth—accused and condemned him with 
a word. Then, with a glance around that sa 
“Wait till I finish this hill-billy and we'll go" 
singing,’ she lifted her chin at Gault. » 
meant to say, flat, that any overgrown bu! 
could betray a rival; that any overgrown bu 
could sneak up and make a killing; but 
it took a real man to do as Orton Gandry } 

knock another’s pegs from under him wh 
it spelled death for himself. That, and ot! 
truths as plain, she had in mind. Ther 
dawned upon Judy Biggs that, but for U 
near-tragedy, she would have married Blac 
Lambert, and she did an unexpected thing 
she made Gault shake hands with her. | 

“Thank you for not shooting twice,” ‘ 
said. ‘You see, if he will have me—’’ and & 
fore Orton’s suddenly radiantly 
face, how she did rejoice in her own humbk 
ness!—*“‘if he will have me, I am going to mar 
the last of the Gandrys.” 
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A Message of Hope 
(Continued from page 92) 


dextrose. This leads to the supposition that 
nature also has a digestive enzyme which 
converts levulose into dextrose before it is| 
absorbed. Either that is the case, or else in 
the production of the heat of the body, the | 
evulose is always used first, before any effort 
is made by the body to use dextrose as a| 
source of animal heat. Hence, the first re- | 
quisite of a diet for a diabetic, even if under | 
the treatment of a physician who administers 
Insulin when it is needed, is in selecting a diet 
jor in sugar and starch. 
The items of a diet of this kind are numerous. 
First of all, fats of all kinds, and oils contain 
no sugar and no starch. A reasonable amount 
of this kind of food is, therefore, indicated. 
In the second place, ordinary wheat flour 
may be so treated that a large part of its 
tarch content is eliminated. This may be 
done by properly kneading wheat flour with 
water. The water detaches and washes away 
the small granules of starch, while it does 
not attack either the protein content of the 
wheat or the fat content thereof. Hence, by 
judicious washing of the flour a residue may 
be obtained in which the percentage of starch, 
instead of being 70 or above, is reduced to 
about half this quantity. This flour is known 
as gluten flour and has been used extensively 
in the preparation of bread for diabetics. 
Ordinary vegetables, especially the leaf 
vegetables, contain only minute traces of 
starch or sugar and hence are also suitable 
for a diabetic’s diet. The legumes, peas and 
beans and soy beans, also contain only minute 
quantities of starch or sugar and become, 
therefore, almost an ideal diet for a diabetic. 
The soy bean is often ground into a form of 
flour and is used in this way for making bread 
for diabetic patients. 


px 


The Patient Needs Instruction 


It is of the utmost importance that the diet 
of diabetics be restricted in this way, even if 
Insulin is administered. It is possible in a 
clinic attended by diabetic patients who are 
unable to employ medical aid to teach them 
how to prepare their own food. It is also pos- 
sible to teach the patients who are under medi- 
cal direction, or their friends, the art of using 
a hypodermic syringe, so that the doctor 
does not have to go every time Insulin is to be 
administered. 

It has been my privilege to attend the clinics 
here in Washington where such instruction 
isgiven, It is hard to describe instruction of 
this kind in an article. It is only the physician 
who, in the presence of his patients, can 
go through with this manipulation, both for 
the preparation of a diabetic diet and of the 
administration of Insulin itself. 

These patients can also be taught the simple 
method of testing their urine for the presence 
oi sugar. The well-known test is the prepara 
tion of a strongly alkaline solution of sulphate 
ol copper. The copper in this preparation 
has the faculty of being separated as oxide 
by the solution of sugar; or, in the present 
Case, by the addition of urine containing sugar. 
\ distinctive precipitate of a yellowish color 
s produced when the urine contains a consider 
able quantity of sugar, and if it contains only 
alittle, a faint yellowish color or faint precipi- 
tate is produced. 

These methods of testing are highly ad 
Vantageous to a clinical patient and relieve 
the doctor of much manipulation and chemi- 
cal work which, in the simple methods em 
ployed, can be done by any patient of ordinary 
intelligence who has received a few lessons 
from the physician attending him.’ Thus, by 
‘operation of the patient himself and the 
physician, the technique of the use of Insulin 
may be easily .equired; and the further know 
edge of whether or not he has taken a sufficient 
quantity of Insulin to free his urine from sugar 
tan be determined with a simple test by the 
patient himsel{. 


Judd Curtain Brackets 


Send for your copies of our 
two interesting booklets, 
“Twenty-eight Suggestions 
for Beautiful Windows,” 
and “Wrought Iron—and 
the Window Beautiful.” 


Nos. 747 and 748, in poly- 
chrome finish, and Judd 
Metal Holdbacks No. 
541, were used in this 
arrangement. 














In this smart window draping a striped rayon 
was used over ruffled net. 


You can easily copy 


this smart window 


For much of its beauty comes from the 
stunning wrought iron fixtures 


Like wildfire the vogue for decorative metal curtain fixtures has 
spread throughout the country. And naturally everyone is looking 
for new ways of using them. The window above shows a delightful 
arrangement for two balancing windows; the higher drape should of 
course be toward the companion window. The Judd Drapery Fix- 
tures comprise a set of decorated curtain brackets with lily terminals 
and acanthus leaf holdbacks. 

Like all Judd Curtain Fixtures, these are easy to use, are beautifully 
designed, and are perfect in workmanship. 

Judd Drapery Fixtures and Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods are for 
sale at most department and hardware stores. If your merchant 
does not carry them, write us and we will see that you are sup- 
plied by some other dealer, no matter how small your order may be. 
H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


JUDD 
Drapery Fixtures 
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parkling, healthtul water 


Write for a 
free copy of our 
booklet “‘Brass 
Pipe and 
Health.” 
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Jrom. BRASS PIPE 


URE, clear water is essential to your health. 
Physicians strongly recommend it for the health 
of your children. 


To insure the purity of your drinking water, your 
home should have Brass pipe. Brass cannot rust. 
Your water supply will flow from the faucets as pure 
and sparkling as when it left its mountain source. It 
will always be free from the danger of rust impurities 
and discoloration that you constantly face when your 
plumbing system is equipped with corrodible pipe. 

Brass pipe costs little more than corrodible metals. 
And it never requires costly replacements. 

A house costing $15,000 can be equipped with 
Brass pipe at an additional cost, including installation, 
of about $75 as compared with the first cost of the 
best corrodible pipe. For safety, economy and life- 
long service use Brass pipe. 





COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway, New York 


Bursting Corrodible Pipe Often Causes Serious Damage to Household Furniture. 
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A Message of Hope 


Attention is earnestly called to the danger 
of using Insulin when it is not needed. 4} 
the Insulin that is necessary is that which will 
free the urine from sugar. Nature intend 
that all sugar which enters the blood is to fy 
burned therein or, if in excess, to be deposited 
in the form of fat. Sugar and starch, ther. 
fore, become the dominant foods for increasing 
weight, which is usually done slowly by in 


| creasing the amount of fat in the tiscye 
| We not only have to care for the sugar that 


we add to our foods, as when we use sugar 
in any form or for any purpose, such as honey 
or table sirups, but all the starch we eat 
from whatever source, particularly from cereak 
and potatoes. This starch is converted ep. 
tirely into sugar and is added to the supply 
obtained by eating sugar. F 

It is not strange that the burden placed upon 
the pancreas of furnishing ignition which bums 
all these sugars in our blood and thus contrib. 


| utes to our bodily heat, which is a highly 
| necessary condition, becomes after a while ay 


almost unbearable burden. 
In fact, what few statistics are available 


| for this purpose indicate that the incidence of 


diabetes among our people, which is now » 
prevalent, has marched step by step with the 
increase in the consumption of artilicial sugar 
in this country. One hundred years ago, al 
though no reliable statistics are obtainable, 
it is evident that the total extra sugar—thy 
is, artificial sugar as I call it—used by our 
people amounted to only a few pounds per 
year. That included not only sugar but honey 
and table sirups. 

At the present time the amount of sugar 
alone—and I mean by that refined white 
sugar which is about the only kind on the 
market—used by each individual in this 
country, amounts to about one hundred 
pounds per head per year. Our pancreases, 
therefore, are exhausted by the efforts they 
are making to burn this huge amount of sugar 
to which are also added the sugar and starch 
in our foods, and it is no wonder that they 
break down under this burden. 


Buying Food for Diabetics 
A word of warning is advisable here in re 


| gard to purchase of diabetic diets in the open 


| nous foods. 


market. As a rule, we are able to buy legumi 
It is also easy to select the nor 


| sacc harin fruits and vegetables. 


In buying gluten flours, on the other hand, 
you must be certain of proper preparatior 
If a diabetic flour has over 40 per cent o 
starch, it is entirely too rich for a diabetic’s 
use. He must demand from the vendor 
analysis of this diabetic flour. 

We must not fall into the error of thinking 
that in a diabetic diet all starch and sugar art 
to be excluded. The normal diet of the human 
animal is predominately made up of starch 
and sugar. I should say that almost tw 
thirds of our usual diet belong to this class 
and only a little over one-third is made up 0 
fats and proteins. It is a mistake, therefor 
even in the case of a diabetic, to eliminate et 
tirely these normal elements of our diet, sug 
and starch. He may eat a little sugar in acid 
fruits and vegetables—excluding, of cours 
grapes and figs—and in the less sweet vege 
tables, such as carrots and turnips, which cot 
tain little sugar. 

The potato, both sweet and white, is als 
taboo, but occasionally a baked potato migil 
be eaten by a diabetic whose regimen has bett 
strict. and whose intake of Insulin has bee 
so measured that the urine is free of sugar. 

\ll meats may be eaten moderately by § 
diabetic, and such vegetables and fruits as! 
have described. Milk contains a small qua 
tity of milk sugar. Milk sugar is perhaps! 
most desirable sugar that a diabetic can u& 
therefore, a diabetic may have sometimes * 
much as a pint of milk a day, which contalls 
a considerable quantity of sugar of a charatt 
which is, perhaps, the best for a diabetic tou 

Tea and coffee, if used at all, are to be wl 
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More lovable . . . 


more difficult to manage every day 


So many ways in which he 
needs your guidance! 


HINGS he neglects . . . things he for- 

gets... things he doesn’t understand 

He cannot even guess how much his 
health and vigor, his whole success in years 
tocome, depend upon your guidance. 


Now, beginning to act and think for 
himself, he grows more lovable every day 
—but more difficult to look after. The 
food he will or will not eat at breakfast, for 
instance, what problems it gives you! 

So widespread are bad habits of eating 
among school children today, particularly 
at breakfast, that they have become the 
subject of a nation-wide health campaign. 


The American Medical Association and 
the National Education Association are 








today urging all mothers to see that their 
children eat a cooked cereal in the morning. 

This rule now hangs on the walls of over 
70,000 schools: 


“Every boy and girl needs 
ahot cereal breakfast’ 


It is now definitely established that chil- 
dren work better and learn more when 
they are given a hol cereal regularly for 
breakfast. 

How confident you yourself feel that 
your boy is well fed when you see him 
sutting down a good hot bowl of Cream of 
Vheat before school. 


For over thirty years, health authorities 
and mothers have found Cream of Wheat 
ideal for growing children for these reasons: 


First, it is unusually rich in energy—in 


just those food elements needed most by 
little minds and bodies. Second, it is ex- 
ceptionally easy to digest, containing none 
of the harsh, indigestible parts of the wheat. 
Third, children love its creamy richness so 
easily varied by adding raisins, dates or 
prunes while cooking it. 


It is easy now to care for your children 
in this little thing that means so much to 
their success. The simple plan described 
below will help you to arouse their enthu- 
siasm for a hot cereal breakfast. Start 
them off to school really prepared for a 
good day’s work. Give them regularly : 
hot bow] of good old Cream of Wheat. All 
grocers have it. 

Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, * 
Minn. In Canada made by Cream of 
Wheat Company, Winnipeg. English ad- 
dress, Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerk- 
enwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 

® 1928, C. of W. Co 















FREE—Mothers say this plan works wonders! 

































Street 


A plan that arouses your children's interest in a hot cereal 
and makes them 
youngster’s club with badges 
with gold stars and colored wall charts. 
dren work out for 
direct to your children together with a letter addressed to 
them personally and a sample box of Cream of Wheat. Also 
a copy of the new enlarged edition of “* 


breakfast 





want to eat it regularly. / 
a secret for members, 
A plan that chil 
All material free—sent 





themselves 


The Important 


Name of child 


First name 






saiabiandianainias ‘ es 


Business of Feeding Children.”’ 
of the most recent findings of authorities on the problem 
of diet for children and infants, with special pages on what 
to do for the child who “ 
material, 
mail coupon to Dept. C-22, Cream of Wheat Co., Minne 
apolis, Minn 


Last name 








This book gives a summary 


just won't eat.’’ To get all the club 


as described on the left, and the booklet, free, jus’ 
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Chocolate 
Wainut Cake 


Walnut and 
Orange 
Salad 


— make them all better 
with Walnuts 


Walnuts work magic with almost 
every food you serve. They add en- 
ticing flavor to make other foods taste 
better, and their “crunchy” crispness 
helps keep the appetite on edge. 

And think how freely you can use 
them—for salads, cakes, candies, ices, 
puddings, pie fillings, and meat or 
poultry dressings! So much can be 
done with Walnut meats—so easily 
—why deny yourself the menu aid 
they always give? 

Be sure, however, to buy the best. 
Remember, it’s kernels you want, not 
shells. Diamond California Walnuts 
are kernel-full—every time! Our ex- 
clusive methods of grading and test- 
ing Walnuts assure that fact. We 
even “weight-test” each nut—pass it 
under air suction more precise in se- 
lection than a human could be. Only 
plump, well filled nuts pass that test, 
and are approved as Diamond grade. 


And you can be sure of Diamond 





* 


You can also buy 
Diamond Walnuts 
shelled—halves and 
pieces for instant 
menu use—in two 
sizes of tins, vac- 
uum sealed to reach 
you with all their 
flavor and freshness 
intact, 
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Strawberry 
Walnut 
Sundae 


quality—so easily. Before you buy— 
look on the shell. Every Diamond 
Walnut is branded with the Diamond 
trade-mark—right on the Walnut 
shell. And this branding costs you 
nothing! Ingenious machines (our 
own patents) brand 20 pounds of 
Walnuts for one cent—one-thirtieth 
of what it would cost to pack them 
in the cheapest one-pound cartons, 

There are twoways to get Diamond 
quality: in the shell—each nut 
Diamond branded; or shelled (mixed 
halves and pieces—kept fresh for in- 
stant use, in two sizes of vacuum 
sealed tins). 

You will find constant use for our 
new book, “For THat Finat Toucw 
—Just App Wa nuts’. Its many 
suggestions will give you daily help 
in making the family menus better. 
It’s free! Write for your copy today. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. E-23, Los Angeles, California 
A purely cooperative, non-profit organization of 4849 
grower:. Our yearly produétion over 00,000,000 pounds, 

















better than ever ~ 
yet they cost you less 












A Message of Hope 


|out the addition of sugar. The fact that tea 
| coffee, cocoa, and chocolate all contain alka. 
loidal substances which act directly upon the 
nerve centers is a sufficient reason for suggest. 
ing that during the prevalence of the disease it 
would be highly beneficial to the patient to 
cease to use these beverages. 

Added sugar is to be absolutely excluded. 
and that means not only as sugar, but in the 
form of confections or sweet cakes, or anything 
of that kind. . 

It is a very common practise of some physi- 
cians, especially with patients who have a 
craving for sweets, to substitute saccharin for 
sugar and thus allay the desire for sweets, 
I must be allowed to protest against a sub- 
stitution of this kind. Saccharin is a coal tar 
product which has no food value whatever, 
but has a so-called “sweetening power” several 
| hundred times greater than the best sugar, A 
| very small quantity of saccharin, therefore, 
gives a distinct sweet taste. 

Saccharin is a wholly unassimilable body, 
| The moment it is introduced into the system, 
| Nature makes an effort to get rid of it. The 
|easiest and most direct route for its excretion 
}is the kidney. The kidney is already over- 

worked in the case of a diabetic, although the 
kidney itself is not necessarily diseased in a 
diabetic patient. If in addition to this over- 
work you add the burden of eliminating a poi- 
sonous coal tar product, you may break down 
| the function of the kidney. This produces a 
most unfortunate condition of affairs, as 
nephritis, which is a disease of the kidney, is 
most difficult to treat or control during the 
presence of diabetes. Some of the very fods 
which are most harmful in diabetes may be, 
| to a certain extent, beneficial for one suffering 
from nephritis, hence when the two are com- 
bined the physician has a problem on his hands 
of tremendous perplexity. I should like to 
look forward to a day when physicians would 
regard the conditions around them and would 
not pander to the desires of their patients 
and give to them a harmful substance such 
as saccharin in the place of the sweets craved. 


The Problems of 
Reclaiming Old Houses 


(Continued from page 41) 


and white marble flooring that immediately 


| started the imagination roving back to other 
| times, other customs, and other ladies. 

| This rather medieval hall led to a no less 
| stately gallery. Rough stones made the walls, 
and the floor was of old bricks laid edgeways in 
| queer patterns that changed at every step. A 
| tall terra-cotta fireplace, a marvelous replica 
of the Cluny fireplace, a very jewel of Gothic 
art, seemed ready for a chair to be drawn up to 
its hearth. 

All doors leading in and out of this gallery 
were authentic Gothic doors, some in linenfold 

| pattern, some with more elaborate decoration, 
| but one and all had a round hole six inches from 
| the floor which I found out later was custom- 
ary in all inside doors of that epoch, so that 
the house cat could roam about at will and take 
| care of the mice, even when all the doors were 
shut. All the windows, three of them almost 
touching each other, were of the rounded 
| typically early Renaissance style of the six 
teenth century monasteries. 

Beyond this gallery was a smaller room with 
the same kind of windows looking out into a0 
enchanting courtyard with a weather-worn well 
in the middle. A larger room beyond, with 
Gothic doors and windows and high, beamed 
| ceilings, had the most interesting mantelpiece 
|ofall. It was one of the earliest Gothic pieces— 
two old stone dragons supporting a s¢ ulptured 
beam, with the signs of the Zodiac carved in 
high relief in the delightfully naive manner of 
| the primitives. , 

This room led to another, totally different, 
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The Problems of 
Reclaiming Old Houses 


where the low ceiling, with beams obviously 

cut and placed there before the time of the 

hand saw, belonged to an older period than the 

rest of the house. It opened into a tiny room | 
divided from the terrace by a fifteenth-century 
door in an excellent state of preservation, still 
framed in its original granite frame. 

Mysterious steps led up to a large room with 
a sloping ceiling and a little iron balcony. 
That, I said to myself, will be my room, and my 
room it is today, although chintz and gay 
furnishings have taken off the somewhat grim 
atmosphere with which it greeted me. 

But generally speaking, the whole thing was 
aproblem. There was a wealth of beautiful 
background, but how to make the most of it 
without too great expense, and how to avoid 
spoiling the general effect? Things had to be 
done that smacked of the twentieth century, 
bathrooms, electricity, a water system, and wall 
decorations. 


The Entrance of thc Tuileries 
An opportunity came to us—really an 
astounding piece of good luck—of becoming 
the proud owners of nothing less than the main 
entrance to the Royal Palace of the Tuileries. 
Due to certain legal complications with the 


Louvre, we received the undisputed possession | 


of the carved stone columns and frontal 
thereon which once upon a time formed the 
main entrance to the Tuileries facing the 


world’s largest square, now known as the} 


Place de la Concorde in Paris. 


This unique relic of gorgeous Louis XIV’s 


court, with the portrait of the Sun King himself 
in the middle, was thrown down by the fury of 
the mob when, at the time of the Commune, it 
sacked and burned the Royal Palace. The 
columns and other important pieces of his- 
torical sculptures were later sold as junk by 
the Republican Government in order to make 
room for the present Tuileries Gardens and 
were purchased for a few thousand francs by 
our predecessor in the Manoir des Gandines, 
who had them carted there and placed them on 
the main terrace. This terrace, which is fol- 
lowed by three others gradually sloping down 
to the bottom of the valley, in the middle of 
which a tiny stream flows, is on a slight in 
cline, which accounts for the curious archi 
tecture of the Manoir, which, 245 feet long, 
begins as a one-floor house and ends in two 
stories. It accounts also for the small flights 
of stairs in unexpected places, which add so 
much to the charm of the interior. 

The very name of the place, Manoir des 
Gandines, located at Les Essarts le Roi, in the 
Department of Seine et Oise, France, seemed 
to smack of court formalities. To begin with, 
“Les Essarts le Roi,” translated in modern 
French, means “Ground broken and put under 
cultivation by order of the King.”” The Man- 
oir des Gandines, which was originally a much 
smaller place, and the manor house of the vil 
lage of Les Essarts, got its name through a joke 
of Louis XIV. It was then occupied by one of 
his courtiers, whose particular job was to 
Supervise the royal hunts. 

Down in the valley where the tiny stream 
how murmurs was a large pond where the vil 
lage girls used to do their washing. The Beau 
Brummels of the neighborhood used to come 
there at dusk to watch them. The girls, con 
sclous of the admiration of the enterprising 
Swains, adopted the habit of wearing their 
best Sunday clothes all the time. The word 
gandin in old French means “fop,”’ so when 
jovial Louis XIV was told the story of the 
tryst by his huntsman, he laughingly said, 

“Those girls are regular gandines, and in 
fact your place should be called the House of 
the Gandines.”’ 
lhe problem of combining twentieth century 
tas of comfort with eighteenth-century at- 
mosphere will be described in my next article 
in the April Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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It’s no haphazard coincidence that Talk and 
Looks have taken on the Campus air. 


It’s no catering to the whim of the moment 
that has led the old and the sedate to ape the 
young 


To adopt the language of the young, and the 
tactics of the young 


It’s the spirit of the times; 

The young people dress up—dress up to the 
occasion—the fashion—the changing times 
It’s their youth—their carefreeness—that gives 
them this love of good looking clothes 

They want the thing of today—today 


And today starched collars are the emblem of 
the smart 


ARROW COLLARS 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc. 
ARROW SHIRTS COLLARS UNDERWEAR HANDKERCHIEFS 
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Beauty «Tone Size 


Every quality of the modern grand 
in the Brambach Baby Grand, 
the instrument of beauty 





The beautiful Brambach . . . . the Florentine model 


BRAMBACH 


Baby Grand 


4 ft. 10 in. long 


ULL volumed, pure toned, richly resonant, the 

Brambach Baby Grand satisfies every requirement of 
the most exacting music lover. Designed to fit the modern 
living room, yet truly a grand in every gleaming line, in 
every golden note. With its rich woods, its graceful pro- 
portions, its lustrous finish, the Brambach is truly an 
instrument of beauty, especially in its many period 
models, artistic and authentic. 

Visit the nearest Brambach dealer—see the Brambach 
—hear its music. In the beauty of its design, the richness 
of its harmonies, the economy of its space, the Brambach 
is the perfect piano, not only for the modern home but 
for the teacher and studio as well. 


and up. F. O. B_N. Y. 
675 Period and Art Models 
$700 to $1600 


You can arrange liberal terms for the 
convenient and easy purchase of your 
Brambach. 





BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY, 621 West 51st Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me the paper pattern showing exact size of Brambach Baby 
Grand. 


Name 


Address 
Le os 
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Let’s Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 57) 


| Alexander Hamilton Institute, once financial 
adviser to China; Robert N. Lynch, Sap 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce; Dr. James 
| T. Shotwell, Professor of History, Columbia 
|and others discussed the Chinese problem, 
| Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
| Bureau; Dr. O. E. Baker, Federal Bureay 
Agricultural Economics; Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, 
Director Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, discussed food and public welfare 
problems. 
| The members from other nations wer equally 
| representative of their universities and of 
| scattered interests, the Chinese and Japanese 
delegations being especially noteworthy. The 
Chinese were about equally divided among 
college professors, managers, Y. M. C. A. 
and business men, not forgetting three thor- 
oughly modern women. The chief of the 
Japanese was a member of the House of 
| Peers, Dr. M. Sawayanagi; the chief spokes- 
man, Mr. Y. Tsurumi, who used perfect Eng- 
| lish and was at all times witty and cloquent, 
Japan sent a group of professors, too, and had 
three women in her delegation, the chief of 
whom was Miss Hoshino, Acting President of 
Tsuda College. 
The British group was especially dis. 
tinguished with two well-known diplomats as 
| chief and assistant chief, Sir Frederick Whyte 
|and Lionel Curtis. Sir Arthur Currie, leader 
of the expeditionary forces to France, was the 
chief of the Canadian group. These were 
some of the men and women who day after 
day sought an understanding of the great 
problems stirring the Pacific. 
| 





Planning the Program 

| The program was not prearranged, as is 
usual, but was formulated after the members 
| arrived, by a Paciftc Committee upon which 
persons of ten nations served. By common 
consent a majority of the hours of the In- 
stitute wa; given to China and her relation to 
the outside world. Not only the oppressive 
political situation in which she finds herself, 
while harassed by civil wars and menaced by 
Bolshevism, but also Christian missions in 
China, now facing an admittedly difficult 
crisis, were reviewed in full. Other questions 
such as population and food supply, immi- 
gration, transportation, radio, investments, 
racial antagonisms, mandates, and education, 
were examined, but these seemed far away and 
immaterial when compared with the urgent 
demands of China. 

The Round Table, known since King 
Arthur’s day, is not a new plan, but the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations is attempting to 
develop it into a perfect instrument for finding 
understanding though discussion combined 
with good-will. Not more than thirty people 
gathered about each Round Table. In the 
evening all the Round Tables met together in 
a forum to review the day’s discussions and to 
exchange views. 

Usually much time is consumed in all inter- 
national conferences by the tedious necessity 
of interpreting speeches from one language to 
another. Here English only was spoken, and 
although the Asiatics may have sufiered some- 
what from inequalities in the give and take 
of discussion, most of them could speak Eng- 
lish quite as fast and furiously as any American 
or Briton. Wit, sarcasm, sharp repartee, il- 
lustration, logic, and even apt quotations from 
English poets and statesmen were flung across 
the Pacific (or Round Table) with an abandon 
at times not a little disconcerting to proud 
Anglo-Saxons. Any onlooker would have dis- 
covered at once that this was a contest o 
equals, guided by a common aim to dig to the 
very bottom of each puzzling problem in quest 
| for truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 

truth. 

Race superiority received many a knock-out 
blow. Certainly all members must have gone 
away with smaller racial and national vanity 
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Let’s Talk It Over 


and with more humility than when they came. 
A Japanese university professor frankly con- 
fessed that until her doors had been opened, 
Japan confidently believed herself to be the 
most enlightened country of all peoples. All 
the world admits that such race pride was more 
or less justified, because she had developed a 
high and remarkable culture, but from the 
Tonga Islands, where a quite primitive people 
live, came an eye-opening story. Through 
travelers the names of two mighty men, 
Napoleon and George Washington, had _ be- 
come known to the chiefs. Their existence or 
greatness Was not questioned, but they ex 
plained it. Once, long ago, it was recalled, 
certain Tonga men had gone away in boats 
and never returned. It was now clear that 
they had landed somewhere, for these two 
great men must be their descendents. How 
otherwise could they be great? Other men had 
always been their inferiors! 

What the Chinese had thought of themselves 
js a matter of record. ‘‘Was it not a fact that 
when the Anglo-Saxons were living in caves, 
wielding stone axes, and dressing themselves in 
skins, the rich among the Chinese were living 
in houses of skilled construction and were wear- 
ing beautifully woven silken garments?” 
Chinese with humorous twinkles in their eyes 
asked at Honolulu. No one who knew history 
could deny the fact. 

Wise professors have given a grand title to 
this form of race and national pride which 
makes all men believe themselves the noblest, 
their nation the best and highest in the world— 
ethnocentrism. The story of the ethnocen- 
trism of China carries with it the cause and 
efiect of the entire group of problems now 
emerging from that aroused country to chal- 
lenge the encroachments of the West and to 
class her and Russia as the two most per- 
plexing enigmas in world politics. 

For four thousand years or more this people, 
occupying a country larger than the United 
States, had lived undisturbed from the outside. 
Few foreigners had visited China, and few 
Chinese had traveled far from their home land. 
The West knew little of China and her culture, 
and China knew practically nothing of Europe 
and had never heard of America. She had dis- 
covered printing, clocks, the compass, silk. 
prohibition, the single tax, and had even tried 
complete religious tolerance with legal recog 
nition of Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity; and all this had come before and 
during the time when Europe was employing 
the thumb-screw and rack to establish reli 
gious righteousness. The quiet trend of affairs 
in China had been rudely disturbed by the in 
troduction of opium, guaranteed to produce 
wonderful dreams, but carrying dire devasta 
tion in its wake, and in 1729 the Emperor 
forbade the smoking of opium anywhere in his 
vastempire. At that time the importation was 
two hundred chests per annum. 


An Envoy to China 

Perhaps China would be today locked in 
with all her gates shut as she was in 1793, had 
it not been for opium and an awakening 
bump Irom the aggressive, militaristic traders 
of the West. In that year George III of 
England, still reigning and claiming his right 
to do so as authority from God, sent the 
Me artney mission to China, to another King, 
Who likewise claimed his right to rule from on 
high. These divinely appointed rulers had 
thereby an historical ethnocentric tilt. The 
mission came with rich gifts and bearing 
'rom His British Majesty a petition to His 
Celestial Highness, begging that a British 
envoy mignt be permitted to reside per 
manently in Peking in order that trade be 
tween the two countries should increase and 
prosper. 

lhe Emperor of the Heavenly Kingdom re 


fus ; , 
ised in emphatic terms. “Our dynasty’s 
Ma jes 1 inte . 
eo. lic virtue has penetrated into every 
our << 

untry under Heaven, and Kings of all 


Nations 
‘ons have offered their costly tribute by 
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massaging effect prevents as 
well as relieves arch 
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Is THE bathroom ready for your 
guest? Soap? Fresh towels? Yes, 
everything is clean and presentable. 
Everything is as it should be. Ex- 
cept for one thing. .. . 

Of course, your guest will not 
tell you if the toilet seat is worn, 
dark-colored, unsanitary. But what 
will she tell herself? Why be em- 
barrassed by an unsightly, unsani- 
tary toilet seat? 


A few dollars will make this 
improvement 


A new white seat—a Church Sani- 
White Seat—costs only a few dol- 
lars. It can be attached in ten min- 
utes to any bowl, with an ordinary 
pair of pliers. It is detachable; it 
can be moved whenever you move 
if you rent your home or apartment. 


Every Church Sani-White Seat is 
guaranteed for five years. Its pol- 


ished, smooth white surface is not 
a paint or enamel. 


It is a solid 


covering—it has no joints in which 
germs and dirt can lodge. It will 
not chip, wear off nor turn color. 
After years of service, it will remain 
as free from cracks and imperfec- 
tions as when it left the factory. 


Send for this authoritative booklet 
—written by a nationally known 
decorator 


Fill out the coupon below and mail 
it in to us! It will bring you an 
interesting booklet, written by an 
authority on interior decoration. It 
describes the superior features of 
Church Seats. It contains valuable 
suggestions for making your bath- 
room more convenient and modern. 

Let us send you, also, an actual 
sample of the Sani-White covering. 
We want you to test it for dirt 
and wear resisting qualities your- 
self. Mail the coupon today to 
C. F. Church Manufacturing Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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land and sea. As your ambassador can see for 
himself, we possess all things. I set no valye 
on objects strange or ingenious and have po 
use for your country’s manufactures.” 

The entire letter was equally polite ang 
definitely as firm. So in 1793, only one hup. 
dred and thirty-four years ago, a mere span ip 
the life of a four-thousand-year-old empire 
there is a record of what China’s ethnocep, 
trism thought of itself. 

Despite this summary dismissal of the 
British petition, however, trade continued 
without the consent of the Celestial Court, 
The universal law of supply and demand, with 
a handsome profit between them, proved too 





great a temptation to be withstood. The rich 
| and mighty the world around wanted the rare 
| silks and curios found in China, certain weak 
Chinese wanted opium and wanted it much, 
while unscrupulous Chinese wanted the proftt, 
So many wants could not be resisted, and “ip 
ways that were dark and peculiar” the trade 
went on. 


The Opium Trade 

Three years later, in 1796, another edict 
absolutely prohibiting the importation of all 
opium was issued, and this decree was repeated 
in 1800. By this time the importation had in- 
creased to four thousand chests per annum, 
yet prohibition of opium with those anxious to 
sell on one side, and those craving to enjoy its 
seductive dangers on the other, while men of 
meager morals stood between, availed little. 
The trade merely dug itself into deeper, darker 
and more secret channels. The Emperor con- 
manded again and again, and it is said that the 
law was finally enforced; but in the river 
opposite Canton lay the foreign British ships 
serving as opium warehouses. 

The Emperor then sent Commissioner Lin 
in 1839 to make a complete end of the business, 
He with his men surrounded the opium mer- 
chants and compelled them to deliver up 20,283 
chests of opium lying in their ships. He de- 
stroyed it all. The Chinese called the British 
“barbarians,” and the Commissioner put a 
price on the head of every Britisher captured 
alive or dead. The British answered with guns, 
and thus began the so-called “‘first opium war.” 

It was closed with the treaty of Nanking in 
1842, the first treaty, except one with Russia, 
ever signed by China. It stipulated that China 
should pay twenty-one millions of dollars in 
reparations; it granted Great Britain the port 
of Hongkong, and opened four other ports to 
foreign trade. Hongkong became a center for 
the sale of opium, and under its influence the 
importation went up to seventy-five thousand 
chests by 1858, and there arose the second 
opium war, in which France joined with Great 
Britain. ; 

Meanwhile the Emperor Tao Kwang, 0 
whom it was said that he had lost three sons 
through the opium: vice, steadily refused to 
legalize the importation which had remained 
contraband all those years. He said pitifully 
| and helplessly at a parley with foreign traders 

in Peking: 

| “It is true I can not prevent the introduction 
of the flowing poison; gain-seeking and corrupt 

|men will for profit and sensuality defeat my 

wishes; but nothing will induce me to derive 4 

revenue from the vice and misery of m) 

| people.” 

The treaty of Tientsin, which closed the 
second war, legalized the importation of opium 
and guaranteed protection to the teaching ané 
profession of Christianity for the first tim 
since Christianity had been proscribed i 
1724. The Emperor was unwilling to sign It 
and a third opium war occurred in which the 
Emperor’s summer palace was first looted by 
the French and then burned by the Britis) 
In 1860 the treaty was signed. More indem 
nities, more concessions of territory were made 
always under protest, and by the intimidation 
of superior foreign force. 

This briefly is the sad background of moder 
China and her problems, wherein opium ane 
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it leaves no 
stickiness 


Even among your daintiest things 
... you can safely use this wonder- 


ful healing preparation 


— after using Jergens Lo- 

tion— you can touch, handle, 
your daintiest frocks, your loveliest 
things without risk. Jergens Lotion 

© never leaves your hands sticky— 
never leaves a mark on fabrics. Your 

| skin absorbs it instantly and com- 
pletely. 





And what a lovely, silky smooth- 
ness, what satiny softness it gives 
your skin after even a single appli- 


f cation! 

Because of two famous ingredi- 
> ents, Jergens Lotion has a wonder- 
fully healing effect on a rough, dry, 
or chapped skin. Women every- 
where say they find it perfect for 
keeping their hands in good con- 
dition, summer or winter—for sooth- 
ing away any roughness or irritation, 
and keeping the skin white. 


’ ‘ 
Begin using Jergens Lotion today:— 
Use it every time you have had your 
hands in water—and see what love- 
liness, what freshness it will bring to 
your skin, 


LOTT GOR MNS EM GOEL PANERA 


You can get Jergens Lotion at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter for 50 y wae = 
cents. (Or if you want to see what an im- . ee mie 
provement even a week’s use will make, 
send for the large-size trial bottle!) 
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missionaries entered an ancient, walled.ip 
empire together at the point of the same guns. 
Although opium caused her downfall, Christi. 
anity, in the words of one member of the In 
stitute, Dr. Bau (Professor of Politica! Science 
Peking National Normal University), has given 
China a roundabout impetus to her own de 
liverance: 

“The fundamental cause of the rapid growth 
of nationalism in China is education. This has 
been largely stimulated by foreign mission 
aries. For a while they ran the best educational 
institutions in China and thereby dominated 
the thought and character of the younger gen. 
eration. In time returned students from Japan, 
Europe, and America, with good foreign train- 
ing, manned the staffs of the important educa 
tional institutions in China. What were once 
high schools, having been able to secure the 
services of these men, have developed into 
junior colleges; and what were once junior col- 
leges, with the same impetus have grown to 
be full senior colleges. What is more, on ac. 
count of the rapid influx of these returned 
students, new institutions of full collegiate 
standing have sprung up. The Chinese, for- 
merly ignorant of Western peoples and afraid 
of them, are no longer subject to such appre 
hension.”’ 

While missionaries from all the Western 
world were building up education and thus 
helping the Chinese to see the way to in- 
dependence, British missionaries ceaselessly re- 
ported to their churches at home that the 
Chinese continually reproached them for the 
part the British had played in foisting opium 
apon China. In consequence, a “soul search- 
ing’ and a resulting campaign to clean the 
record of a Christian nation has been in pro- 
gress in the churches of Great Britain for more 
than half a century. While the United States 
was not a leader in the “unequal treaties” 
forced upon China, she has participated in all 
the privileges they offer and has acquiesced in 
all the humiliations put upon the Chinese; in 
consequence, there has been much agitation in 
| the American churches as well, on the general 
theme of the political relations between the 
United States and China. 

For half a century missionaries, opium, 
machine guns, education, insults, and grow- 
ing understanding have each diligently been 
at work on popular opinion in China. Today 
she sends her children to school, her boys and 
girls to colleges at home, and her young men 
and women to Japanese, British, and American 
universities. For a generation or two these 
young men and women have been returning to 
teach China at home through her schools, her 
press, and her platforms about the Wester 
world and its great liberal movements, the 
revolutions in its history, its struggles for the 
rights of man and the evolution of democracy. 
They have explained the growth of inter- 
national law and the meaning of the sovereignty 
of nations. 


Chinese Nationalism 
Simultaneously, discrimination against the 
Chinese by foreigners in their own China has 
aroused any flagging spirit to a strong 
sense of nationalism. For example, the Inter- 
national Concession at Shanghai is governed 
by a Municipal Council composed of represen 
tatives of foreign nations including Japan, but 
in which no Chinese are admitted. Yet 
Chinese residents within the Concession claim 
that they pay 75 percent of the taxes whic! 
maintain the government, and naturally the old 
American cry of “no taxation without represen 
tation” is doing its unerring work in China 
Certain parks have been established within 
the Shanghai Concession, and all the world 
except the Chinese is admitted. For some 
time the insulting sign was placed at the gate 
“Chinese and dogs not admitted.’ Across 
the street on Chinese territory a playground 
was soon established, and the retaliating sig? 
at the gate read “Europeans and dogs not ad- 
‘ mitted.” Both signs mysteriously disappeared 
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. in the darkness of one night, but the incident 
. has never been forgotten. 
% An English gentleman met a cultured 
. Chinese in London, and when he visited Shang- 
: hai, he invited the Chinese to lunch with him 
4 a}a yen’s club within the settlement. rhe 
e Chinese came, but was kept standing outside 

the door for some time, and when, at last, the 
h much embarrassed English visitor came to him, 
5 it was with the disconcerting message that 
Chinese were not under any circumstances ad- 
| mitted to the club. These and many other 
d discriminations related in Honolulu have 
| tankled deep in the souls of Chinese men until 
n rich and poor, high and low, are chanting 
1 together the old familiar slogan of rebellion, 
.- “China for the Chinese.” 
e Changing public opinion has not been con- 
e fined to China. A chastened and enlightened 
0 Great Britain and America, not quite willing 
|. to apologize for that which has been, but more 
0 or less well intentioned as to the future and 
be ready to act, now await the opportunity. 
d { So it happened that in 1927, out in the | u wv 
e middle of the Pacific, where the sun shines all ee 
r- the time and the air is filled with the music of efizin Fi i VER 
d the —_ lapping of bas waves _— = 

een shore, East anc est met in the In- : ’ 
' eritute of Pacific Relations to talk things over. the triumph 
n The British, charged by the Chinese with 
$ being the first and the chief transgressor in the 
— political humiliation of China, mainly con- OT 2. LEVER. OOK 
. ducted the discussions on extra-territoriality, 
A tariff autonomy, concessions, courts, and other 
A political problems. Interesting and informa- . ie i a ae at loaf 
" tive as these conversations were, those dealing CoLpb BEEF that becomes savory meat oal— 
. with Christian missions in China (what they cooked fish that is turned into delicious scal- 
ef » Spe a pans eee -_ lop—here’s how a clever cook and a change 
hat nationalism in turn is now doing to ° ! s : : 

: pe oc ta soared to far greater heights be Shepherd's Pie of seasoning make new dishes from old. 
s dug down to deeper depths in the search for " ; Gulden’s Mustard spread over the meat 
4 truth and understanding than any other in the 3 small onions loaf before baking recaptures the rich flavor 
I! Conference. It appeared that Christian mis- Whole cloves ; © Saal ateriale- a tables : Y Gulden’ 
" sions quite as much as any other influence 2 cups small chunks of of fresh materials; a tablespoon ¢ suiden S 
n have caused the present rebellion against for- cold mutton, beef or mixed in the cream sauce for your scalloped 
o - eign powers. It is said that the “hard- , veal fish creates a spicy delicacy to intrigue the 
| boiled’ traders in Shanghai are possessed of 2 cups mashed potatoes appetite. And you can give all meats and 
e the “Shanghai mind,” and this mind believes Sauce—l tbsp. grated regetables a srat-exciting flavor ia this « 

that trade with plenty of dollars is “the in- | onion vegetables a zest-exciting Havor m this same 
7 alienable right of mankind,” and so it 4 2 tbsp. drippings, or any new, simple way. 
5 “D— the missionaries.” Christians do not ~ iat Gulden’s is made from the world’s finest 
n use such phrases, but with as intense an em- | 5 tbsp. flour : stard seeds blended ; lelicate exactitude 
“ phasis, though expressed in far gentler words, | % tsp. salt, % tsp. mustard seeds blended in delicate exactitude 
d they lay the responsibility for their present | pepper with spices from far lands. It’s this rare combi- 
“ trying crisis upon the “go-getting traders.” | 1 pint water or stock nation which on/y Gulden’s can give that makes 
- ‘ 1 tbsp.Gulden’s Mustard it the one complete seasoner, adding subtle 
-_ Our Various Religions wn . . stimulus and rare enjoyment to your food 
oF The first and most embarrassing handicap to EL Figg, Nar ye »s ‘ : 3 . 
t united action is the division of foreign Chris- — SS oo — — . tao a 
n tians into Catholics and Reotntenta: and the - ee gee A14 Seasoning Secr ers Fy €e 

 diviat f cake 2 . onions w meat. Adc 

e further division of Protestants into many de- | - i : le a fol ‘ Cneck coupon for free recipe booklet compiled by 
¢ nominations. ‘Together they cover at least eo ne 9 . 
y, two thousand stations. the Catholics re oe" add flour, seasonings and expert cooks. If you also want 2 oz. sample bottle in- 
: sented by some fifteen hundred and the Protes- | grated onions to melted gg A; on amt, Dag. 5-0, Sonate 
y j tants by eight thousand missionaries. Well | fat. Stir until smooth, oe pinnate 

over half of both come from the United States. | add stock and Gulden vd 

The Protestants claim investments in China to| @"dcookoneminute. The cy aRLES GULDEN INC., Dept. J-7 

the figure of $80,000,000 and are said to spend sauce should not | quite 50 Elizabeth St., New York City ee 
ie there some $10,000,000 per year. In order to cover the meat. Pile the Please send me a free copy of “Seasoning Secrets,” containing 77 
" avoid friction, the Protestants have divide the mashed potatoes on top recipes with a new taste-thrill 
g territory with more or less success. and bake in medium ndnee 1 enclose wes ped vl i << a compte bettie of your delicious 
- _ Two Corean girls in Honolulu said: “We live at 550° F. for 45 minutes. a ee 
d in different provinces in Corea. I ama Metho- Decrease heat slightly Name 
dist, and my friend is a Presbyterian. We do if necessary to brown — Street 
ft not know why this is so, but in my province potatoes. City State 
t | there are only Methodists, and in hers there 
n i = Presbyterians.” ee wen This recipe tested and approved 
ng he division of the Christian faith into de- by Good Housekeeping Institute 4 
a nominations has not only proved a stumbling 4 
block all the way along, but now is offering the 
L. most astounding challenge to the West. The N S 
D Chinese Christians, well versed in history, A 
df gently ees that as Christianity has developed TAY D 
e | ny forms in accordance with the country 
2 and leaders who have interpreted it, the U qu E iT AS A 
-_ Christianity of North Europe being unlike that 
d of South Europe, yet not like that in the United | gS EA fy oO N I N G 
n States, 80, if left to herself, China will work out | 
her own form of Christianity, which may be | 
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certainly be undivided into denominations 
Gently the Chinese Christians impressed upon 
the Round Tables the fact that they dreamed 
of a Chinese Christian Church utterly free from 
the domination of any other country 

When asked if, in their judgment, there" was 
no longer need of missionaries in China, they 
sweetly but firmly responded that there would 
always be need of them, but only when and if 
they came at the invitation, and under the 
direction, of the Chinese Christians. 

“Christ was himself an Oriental; perhaps 
Orientals free to study him without foreign 
direction may understand him better than 
occidentals have done,”’ they said. 

These are thrusts that hurt, yet brave, far. 
visioned men of long experience admit the 
possibility, and may yet approve the plan, that 
all missionaries withdraw from China, and 
thus give the Chinese the opportunity to work 
out their own religious future; but difficulties 
line the way. Not only are there the many de. 
nominations, but there are fundamentalists 
and liberals. When Christians first sent mis. 
sionaries into the Orient, it was believed that 
this “‘heathen people” would be forever 
damned if it did not receive the word of 
God. That viewpoint has passed for the 
liberals, but it has not passed for the funda- 
mentalists. The liberals realize that if they 
should withdraw because of their clearer 
vision of the situation, it would not necessarily 
follow that the more orthodox among mis. 
sionaries and churches would do so. 

More, the delicate question of money and 
property, while not mentioned in the discus- 
sions, was clearly in the back of missionary 
minds, and the remembrance of that vast in- 
vestment of eighty millions of dollars and the 
annual expenditure of ten millions more was 
never absent. Would the Chinese protect this 
property? Would they raise the money to con- 
tinue the operation of Christian institutions? 
Or would the churches at home be willing to 
contribute money, knowing that it would not 
be spent by their own people? Would the in- 
stitutions built with so much labor and love 
survive without money? 

It was clear that these two groups of men, 
Anglo-Saxon and Chinese, loving and respect- 
ing each other, were hurt to the very quick by 
the delicate division between them. The Chi- 
nese Christians realize that they are not quite 
trusted to carry on alone by those who have 
been their friends and benefactors, and mis- 
sionaries are shocked and wounded because 
they discover that after lives devoted with 
much sacrifice to Christian labors in China, 


they are no longer wanted. 


Chinese Christians 
In the gossipy agitation of the swelling 
nationalism at home, the Chinese Christian ts 
under a trying fire which gives anxiety to his 
mission friends. The Communists have boldly 


| charged that “Christianity is an opiate devised 


by capitalists in order to put over their 
When Christians defend their 
faith by a counter-charge and say that Com- 
munists are merely presenting a propaganda 
paid for by Moscow with sinister purpose be- 


|hind it, the Communist cynically asks if 


Christian propaganda is not paid for by Lon- 
don and New York. Chinese Christians op 
posing Bolshevism charge it with the desire to 
overthrow existing institutions in China and 
declare that Soviet Russia will use force to im- 
press its ideas upon China. The Communists 
come back with the truism that Christianity 


has already overthrown ancestral worship, an¢ 


with the twisted argument that gunboats, 
marines, and intimidation have kept the mis 
sions going. 


Dr. Hung of Peking said, ‘There is no ob- 


| jection among Christians or anti-Christians 
| to the spread of the idea of the spirit of Jesus, 


but there is a common belief that most m&> 
sionaries can not free themselves from ™ 


” 


added, 


Dr. Hodgson, a British missionary, 
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No delay at a Piggly Wiggly 
store. Basket in hand you shop 
at just the speed you cet 






And Now...€ven AAUSBANDS 
Can See What Their Wives 


Have Accomplished 


This new Method of Household Buying, Sponsored by 
American Women, has become a Nation-wide Movement 


EMPTING meals every day of the year— 
and enough allowance left over to buy 
herself a new hat! 

Until recently that’s about all the 
thought most American husbands have 
given to their wives’ housekeeping. Mighty 
little credit for all the skill it takes to 
serve food that stirs up appetites and 
keeps down costs! 


Now,women have had a chance to show 
what they are really accomplishing. At 
last men are forced to admit it! In their 
own domain of shopping for food stuffs 
wives are regularly doing the very thing 
that makes husbands feel a little cocky, 
when they achieve it in ‘heir business. Week 
in and week out many women are today 
using the business method of buying that 
men call ideal. 

Women’s wide knowledge of foods, their 
feeling for quality and value, their natural 
independence, have made them sponsors 
for a nation-wide movement in household 
buying. It is sweeping the country from 
coast tocoast. It centers in an utterly new 





A nm easy 


way to 


All Prices are shown on swinging 
tags. Compare lues, then make 





ou own choice, uninfluenced by 
clerks. Just help yourself and sace save money 
money at the Pigely Wigely stores 








A*SERVICE NOW 


OFFERED 


type of store—Piggly Wiggly. Stores that 
are multiplying at the rate of one a day. 


Use your own knowledge of values, 
choose as you please 


With no salesman constantly at hand to 
over-persuade, you make your own un- 
influenced choice in the Piggly Wiggly 
store. 

You take anything you please from the 
attractive open shelves, examine it lei- 
surely, decide. 

There, the choice foods of five continents 
have been assembled by experts for you 
to single out what you wish. 

With all plainly marked prices before you, 
you can compare values and know just 
what your saving ts. 


Luxuries for special occasions — favorite 
goods for every day. Here they all are, 
spread out for you tolook them over. From 
the huge number of grades and kinds on 
the market, the finest of each food have 
been sifted out by the experienced Piggly 
Wiggly buyers, for your choice. 


PIGGLY WIGGLY 


STORES 


The finest kinds of each food 
selected for you to choose from 


IN OVER 


800 


In using advertisements see page 0 







You choose according to your own judg- 
ment from the Piggly Wiggly shelves and 
know that you are saving money 


Alluring dishes are made from the 


chowes 


1s youbuy at Piggly Wiggly 


Quickly, or unhurriedly—you shop exactly 
as you wish, setting your own pace. You 
simply read the price tags and help your- 
self. There are no clerks to wait for—no 
delays of any kind. And you choose on 
merit alone. 


This plan of operation means 
that you pay less 


How easy it is to cut the budget week in 
and week out with the uniform low prices 
at Piggly Wiggly. You use your own knowl- 
edge of values to save money—to profit by 
Piggly Wiggly’s economical plan of opera- 
tion. No wonder that over 2650 Piggly 
Wiggly stores have sprung up and pros- 
pered in a few swift years! 

To shop as you’ve always longed to—to 
buy more delicious food and yet save a 
bigger margin on your allowance—to sur- 
prise a rather complacent husband—join 
the 2,000,000 other women all over the 
country who are marketing by this new 
plan. Visit the Piggly Wiggly store in your 
neighborhood today. 
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CITIES AND TOWNS 








WALLPAPER deserves the chief credit 
for many a charming interior. To make 


° it easier to find the right paper, the 
orks Service Committee of the Wallpaper 


Manufacturers’ Association has prepared 


a portfolio containing actual samples of 
well distributed wallpapers in a wide 
range of designs and prices. 











If 
Building 


Send for 
This 
Booklet 


It’s about heating. 
Not any one system, but facts you want to 
know about all of them, before deciding 
on any of them. 

The facts are told in letters—real letters 
that were written by six different people, 
to two who were planning to build. 
Intensely interesting. Sometimes amusing. 
Always help filled. 
Attractively bound and beautifully printed. 


Printed in four colors. 


Send for it. No obligation 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
Representative 
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¥ uM 4 
Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association : 

161 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y ’ 

Send me your Portfolio of Selected Wallpapers : 

for which I enclose 10 cents to cover mailing cost. 4 

I 

Name i 
Address 1 





in all principal cit { the United St and Canada 












New % t bs 
Sew ora " y 


NEW BOOK FREE 
r tter jay. Explain 
i. i now 

om fea 


7X Ug 


Get this book! 
National Schoo! 
of Interior 
Decoration 
Dept. 33 
119 W.57thSt.,N. Y.¢ 


wr BEDFORD 
SCRIM 


for Overdrapes 
and Glass Curtains 
SOLID COLORS 

TWO TONE EFFECTS 
STRIPE EFFECTS 
WHITE,ECRU & PLAIDS 
SUNFAST---WASHABLE 


SOLO BY LEADING 
SIORES EVERYWHERE 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
















FAIRCLOUGH 


Let’s Talk It Over 


“It is true the Christian Church in China jg 
now under suspicion of being an instrument of 
foreign powers.” 

And Dr. Hume, formerly President of Yale 
in China, added, “China has reached a stage 
where she is unwilling to have her soul saved 
for her by the West.” 

Missionaries, therefore, are finding their 
faith accepted but themselves rejected. 

An unforgettable climax of all the discys. 
sions was reached at the closing session of the 
mission Round Table. A Professor of Inter. 
national Law opened by defining the legal 
status of missionaries in China, which is, of 
course, governed by the law as laid down in 
the so-called ‘‘unequal treaties” with foreign 
nations against which China protests. 


| Dean Hung’s Address 
Dean William Hung, Professor of History 
and Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
of Yen Ching University (Peking), a young 
man of thirty-odd years and a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, was invited to respond, 
He arose slowly and reluctantly. Under the 
control of the intensity of his own thinking, the 
room and the people around him appeared to 
| fade away. He seemed unaware that he hada 
body. It was only a brain at work—a brain 
f an old, old race educated in a modern school. 
Slowly and deliberately, apparently creating as 
he progressed, he said in effect: 


| “I do not like international law. It seems to 


me to be an effort to rationalize that which has 
been done before, regardless of whether that 
accomplishment has been right or wrong. Itis 
said that two wrongs can not make a right, but 
to my mind international law is all the time 
trying to make right out of wrong; for example, 
when the treaties were imposed upon China at 
the point of the bayonet, treaties which com- 
pelled her to accept missionaries and at the 
same time to give away her territory, her 
ports, and her sovereignty {he mercifully re- 
frained from including the legalizing of opium], 
it was a wrong, nothing but a wrong, and no 
one can deny that it was a wrong. When the 
Manchus signed those treaties because they 
were intimidated, they also did wrong; vet those 
two wrongs are the only support for a treaty 
which is quoted as the law guaranteeing pro- 
tection of missionaries in China. It is the 
same law that robbed us of territory and of 
sovereignty. I hold that no law brought into 
existence by wrongs can be accepted by the 
conscience of mankind as right. Two wrongs 
can not make a right. No agreement between 
nations can justly be recognized as law unless 
both parties to it are equally free to assent.” 

The exact words are unhappily lost, but 
those who heard him seemed to feel the pres 
ence of a modern Confucius flinging an ulti- 
matum to World Powers, to which no reply 
could honorably be made except admission of 
its truth. 

In the background of the world’s mind has 
been the possibility that China may yet re- 
pudiate all the international treaties which in 
any way encumber her freedom. Dean Hung 
appears to have presented the principle upon 
which China may yet proceed. The Chairman 
of the Round Table looked as though he were 
tempted to say, “Let us pray”; or since there 
were Buddhists present, he may merely have 
wished to ask for a period of meditation. He 
said nothing. Silence controlled nevertheless. 
Then the discussion picked up again, cautious, 
timid, boring, and dragged on tediously until 
noon. The ultimatum had been pronounced— 
the last word had been said, and no one in that 
room knew what to say in response; or if they 
did, had not dared to say it. That young 
Chinese had inadvertently issued to sixteen 
nations a defiance which as yet remains uD- 
answered. With this final challenge of old 
China still ringing in our ears, the econd 
Honolulu conference of the Institute of Pacilic 
Relations came to an end. 

Soon the one hundred and twenty-odd mem 
bers, who had shared in the discussions, loaded 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND 


AN easy rule for setting a table 
that is cheerful and modern, 
with a colorful simplicity that 
makes breakfast the most de- 
lightful meal of the day: 


A PEASANT LINEN CLOTH, with @ gay 
border or colored stripes. Orange or blue 
or green predominating. 

A Fostoria sowt—amber, blue or green, 
with a few hyacinths, narcissus or tulips, 
in your favorite spring shade, arranged 
simply. 

Fostoria FOOTED TUMBLERS, amber. 

BREAKPAST PLATES, BREAD AND BUTTER 
pLaTes, a/so amber. 

Cereat Bow s, amber or blue or green. 

Corree cups, amber. 

An amber PLATTER. An amber Nappy. 

SUGAR BOWL and CREAM PITCHER. SALT 
AND PEPPER SHAKERS. In amber, b/uc 
or green. 

Orange juice GLASSES or grapefruit DISHES, 
in crystal or amber 

FINGER Bow Ls, amber or crystal. 

Tue sttver needed for breakfast. 


For informal meals, the plain 
Fostoria in one, two or three 























colors, combined as you like, 
is a happy choice. Etched Fos- 
toria with its true elegance is 
the fashion for a formal occa- 
sion. Real Fostoria is made in 
crystal, green, amber, orchid, 
a new blue—Azure; Dawn, a 
new rose, and in a permanent 
iridescent finish. ... You will 
be astonished that a complete 
dinner service with matching 
stemware Can cost so little! 

Send for your free copy of 
**The Little Book About Glass- 
ware.’’ Address The Fostoria 
Glass Company, Moundsville, 
West Virginia. 


THI FOSTORIA GI hg ANY 


Depe. G Mounds+ W 
PI asc & Ps The I Be A Gl ware. 
Print name d address 
Nar as 
Ser — 
City Sta — 


In using advertisement 


Tid 


D DECORATED GLASSWARE 





S. Pat. Office 


Reg. U 






Fostoria sets the 
glassware fashions. 
Every genuine Fos- 
toria piece leaves the 
factory bearing this 
brown and white 


label. 



























s see page 6 











‘Fine Feathers Make Fine Bir 


EAD it as “‘fine walnut makes fine 
furniture,” and you have a 
proverb to guide you safely 

whenever you buy. 

For when the best ot the makers 
produce the best of their furniture, 
they use walnut on a// exposed sur- 
faces—in legs and frames, as well 
as in broader panels. They know 
that anything less than walnut in 
these structural parts would make 


the finished piece far Jess than the best. 

In such a handsome suite as that 
here pictured, the manufacturer has 
followed the ideas of Hepplewhite, 
not only in design, but in the use of 
genuine walnut wherever beauty must 
be enduring, wherever strength and 
rigidity must be permanent. Yet the 
cost of such furniture is but little 
more than had inferior substitutes 
been combined with genuine walnut. 


“AMERICAN 


ALNUT 





AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Room 2804; 616 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me information with which I can learn to identify 


walnut, to judge values. 
Sizned 















LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE * 


Nearly a century old, is the most 

widely known and most popular 

sauce in the world. Wherever the 

banner of civilization has been 

raised you will find it an estab- 
lished favorite. 








Write for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, Dept. A,239 West St., N.Y. 


INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 


TEA BALLS 


“Every Cup a Treat” 


Dainty - economical~ always 

the same strength and flavor. 

Write for free sample of the 
original size to 

L.H. PARKE COMPANY 


1132 N. Front Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To Mend Celluloid 
Quick to stick—mends celluloid, 
toys, furniture, leather goods, 
bric-a-brac, etc. 10c & 15c sizes, 
Sold by 10c stores, hardware, 
drug, grocery stores, or lic size 
sent by mail. Tubes. Bottles, 


McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. ca 


NO MORE BURNED HANDS 











are heat resisting, washable and 
will outlast any ordinary device 
= for similar purposes. Size 8"x10" 
Good as heat pads, also. Ritz products are 
pridefully m ade “ta little bit better.’ Others 
you should know about 
Dish ¢ lot } Window Cloth 
Chamois Dust Cloths Silver Polishing 
Bath Tub Cloth Cloths, etc 


Buy them from Department stores, Hardware and 
House-Furnishing shops, or send 25¢ with name of 
dealer (stamps or coin) for Heat-Proof Pot Cloth 

















and FREE booklet 


JOHN RITZENTHALER 
73 Franklin St. 
New York City 





Let’s Talk It Over 


with beautiful perfumed /eis, found their way 
to many ships which would take them home. 
ward to ten nations. From the decks they 
waved their farewell to new found friends, 
while bands played “Aloha oe.’ 

At Diamond Head, the base of a giant 
volcano, a pretty ceremony took place. The 
band again played “ Aloha” and me mbers, 
gathering around the deck rail, cast the /eis 
hundreds of them, one by one, over into the 
sea. The legend is that if any one of these i; 
drifts back to shore, the one who has worn jt 
will surely return. 


“You shall hear the long waves drumming and 
the ukeleles strumming 
And Hawaiian voices crooning in a plaintive 
strain and low, 
And however far you travel, it’s a spell that 
won’t unravel, 
And the thrall of it shall hold you and 
you'll long again to know 
All the sweet and poignant rapture which you 
can not quite recapture 
Till old Diamond Head is rounded on your 
journey back.” . 


Sheets 


(Continued from page oo) 


in under the mattress. The width, too, is a con 
sideration. For single or twin beds 72 inches 
is a generous width, and go inches for a double 
bed. It is important for pillow comfort to 
have cases of suflicient size to fit easily and not 
snugly over the pillow. 

The depth of the hems of the sheet is another 
consideration. When the top hem is deeper 
than the bottom hem, as it usually is, the sheet 
is apt to receive greater wear at the top, and 
the life of the sheet is therefore shortened. lor 
this reason it was suggested at the conference 
that sheets be made with the same depth of 
hem at both top and bottom, so that either end 
of the sheet could be placed at the top of the 
bed and thus receive more even and therefore 
longer wear. What is your opinion of this, you 
who are now considering the purchase of new 
sheets? 


Try Using Three Sheets 


We usually think of a pair of sheets for 
each bed, the top and the bottom one. Hovw- 
ever, in my own home I have found a third 
one almost indispensable, one to go over the 
blankets for protection and also for added 
warmth in winter. In a study made by the 
Bureau of Standards it was found that sheeting 
has a marked influence upon the heat-retain- 
ing qualities of blankets. This was especially 
true if the blankets were of loose weave and 
high ni ip. A third sheet covering the blanket 
made a decidedly warmer covering. Try using 
this third sheet on each of your beds, and | 
believe you will adopt it as a standard pra 
tise. If you question its use because of the 
addition to the weekly laundry, just remember 
that it may save you much in the laundering 


of the blankets, besides providing added 
warmth on cold nights. 
Sheets of snowy whiteness can be kept s0 


only by thoroughly rinsing them after washing, 
not one rinse but two or three. The Institut 
recommends the use of less bluing and mor 
rinsing in washing all white goods. Colored 
sheets are gradually making their appearance, 
just as colored table linen is now being used 
but as yet the demand for these sheets 5 
limited. 

Monograms are an effective decoration, 
but they must be — on the wrong side, 
using a thick pad to bring out the design. 
Hemstitching is also attractive, but it repre 
sents the weakest place in the sheet and & 
therefc’e usually the first place to give and 
tear. 
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A Delicious Food 


as well as a smart 











nt 

he . ‘ 

. hors a’ oeuvre that is 

i correct for any occasion 

it 

, TemprTina, full-meated, delicate in flavor, R ipe Olives are 

( 

' a food of remarkable service. They are not only correct but 

‘ delightfully attractive for formal dinners, simple luncheons, 

F teas. In California where they have been grown since 1769, 

‘ Ripe Olives are included in most homes as a favorite part of 

’ the daily diet. Fully ripened on the tree, they have the full 
nutritional value and true olive flavor that is found only in 
fruit so matured. Your grocer has been supplying Ripe 
Olives to many of his best customers for years. Let him add 
you to the list. They will win favor with the entire family. 
For your convenience we are offering a free illustrated booklet which includes a 

, number of delicious ways to serve Ripe Olives, together with interesting details on 

how they are grown and prepared for sale. Write to the address below, Dept. 3. 

T | 

= 

1 | 

1 





; C A L F O R N I 





CALIFORNIA OLIVE ASSOCIATION 


A statewide organization of growers and packers, which co-operates with the California State Cannery 
Inspection Department in standardizing, improving and supervising the packing of all Ripe Olives. 


MAIN OFFICE, 216 PINE STREET+SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Come into my 
kitchen with me!” 


“I’m proud of this new kitchen of mine. It’s the 


most interesting room of them all.” ...Wouldn’t 
you take pride in a kitchen like this—colorful, 
fresh and inviting. A kitchen convenient and 
dainty, with a charm that is truly feminine. Every- 
thing carefully planned, just as a kitchen should 
be—heavy tasks made light by convenient arrange- 
ment—no lost energy expended. Miles of steps 
and hours of time can easily be saved for you. 
All work can be done in the orderly way that you 
like, with splendid, instant results. 

Convenient, modern kitchen furniture—that’s 
just what PORCE-NAMEL is. Easy to clean, 
roomy shelves, large handy drawers of dust-proof 
construction, beautiful porcelain tops that won't 
buckle or warp, and shiny nickeled hardware that 
won't rust. There's a wonderful variety of tables, 
kitchen cabinets, cupboards and colorful break- 
fast sets from which to choose. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Nappanee, Indiana 


PORCE-NAMEL 
handy-roomy 
KITCHEN FURNITURE 


Kitchen Tables-Cabinets 
Cupboards -Breakfast Sets 
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We wanttosend you our 
valuable booklet, ‘‘Frrst 
Aids to First Class Cook- 
ing’’. Ic is filled with de- 
scriptions and _ illustra- 
tions of PORCE-NAMEL 





pieces. Write for it today. 


FREE 

Mail the 
Coupon 
Now! 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO. 
Dept. A-3, Nappanee, Ind. 


Please send me’ First Aids,”’and tell 
me where to see Porce-Namel styles. 


Name 
Address 


City 


A Potpourri of Pleasure 
(Continued from page 33) 


over cobblestones through strange, shuttered 
streets; the cordial personal welcome which 
the managers of Continental hotels know 
how to bestow upon their guests, erasing at 
once that feeling of friendlessness in an yp 
familiar city, the white-walled, spacious syite 
facing the river with its sparkling lights: 
the dinner in the little salon, a delicious dinner 
of Hungarian dishes—chicken cooked with 
green peppers and artichokes, tomatoes an4 
rice, fluffy pastry stuffed with still flufie 
whipped cream—accompanied with gypsy 
music floating up from the green-latticed 
garden below; then the contented oblivion of 
utter weariness. 

Streaming sunshine, slanting across oy, 
beds the next morning, warmed us into a cop. 
sciousness as gay as itself. We must be out to 
see the town, which revealed itself, through oy 
wide-open windows, as even more beautify] by 
day than by night. Directly opposite us was 
the Royal Palace, towering above the terraces 
which separate it from the river; beyond ys, 
at the right, the Parliament Buildings were set 
straight upon the water’s edge. Surely there 
never was an inland city so superbly situated, 
so superbly built and planned! Crossing the 
Széchenyi Bridge, named for the great Hun- 
garian patriot who was the grandfather of the 
present distinguished Hungarian Minister to 


‘the United States, we passed from the Pest 


side of the river, where our hotel was located, 
to the Buda side, and began to climb—for this 
is verily a city set upon a hill! Twisting and 
turning, we went up the Hunyadi Janos Road 
—spotlessly clean, spaciously wide, as are all 
the streets of Budapest—and came to the 
Coronation Staircase, made of gleaming white 
stone, which leads to the Fisher Bastion where 
the statue of King Stephen the First of Hu- 
gary stands, and to the slender Gothic corona- 
tion church, where—as the name implies—the 
kings of Hungary have been crowned. 


The Hungarian Royal Palace 


Having paused a moment to see the splendid 
view, we proceeded to the Royal Palace. No 
nation in the world can boast of a more regal 
residence for its rulers than this one, with its 
matchless location, its hanging gardens, its 
large and lofty rooms. There was a sense of 
sadness as we passed through these, especially 
in the beautiful, paneled apartment known as 
King Stephen’s room, and in the new ballroom 
with its glittering chandeliers, its pillars and 
walls of yellow marble—how glorious these 
must have been when filled with the “pomp 
and majesty of yesteryear”! Will they ever be 
occupied again? we asked ourselves, as we 
stopped before the portrait of the Empress 
Zita, consort of the ill-fated Charles, last 
Emperor of Austria-Hungary, painted as she 
appeared, magnificent in her coronation robes. 
Poor Charles is dead now, while Austria and 
Hungary have separated in government as 
they have long been separated in spirit; and 
Zita is living, in poverty and seclusion, with 
her eight children, in Spain. But who can tell? 
Zita’s eldest son, Prince Otto, whose portrait, 
taken when he was a lovely child of three or 
four, hung opposite his mother’s, is alive and 
well—a singularly attractive boy of sixteen. 
In two years he will have attz 1ined his mi ajority. 
Hungary is ~“, like Austria, a republic; she 
has, instead, a “regency ” with the Regent—0r 
““Governor’ y at its head. There are 
many faithful royalists in Hungary still. Will 
the exiled boy some time come into his own 
again, in an undivided kingdom? Will the 
widowed mother find some sort of happiness 
in those lordly halls from which she has long 
been banished? 

Pondering these things, we went on and up 
to the Citadel, where the most superb view o 
all is obtained; sunset had come again, and the 
city beneath us lay bathed in fiery mist, its 
towers and domes rising above the encircling 
wreaths of flame. ‘There was something 
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or ‘Dinner ‘Tonight 


What appetizer? What entree? What salad ? What dessert? 








JELL-O Fruit Cocktail 


1 package Lemon Jell-O 

1 cup boiling water 

1 cup orange juice 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1; cup canned pineapple, cubed 

\; cup white grapes, halved, seeded, 
or 7 

14 cup apple, cut fine 

, cup maraschino cherries 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water Add 
orange juice and sugar, Chill, When 
slightly thickened, add pineapple, 
grapes or apple, and cherries. Chill 
unul firm, Serve in Orange Cups or 
in glasses. Serves 8. 


+ 


JELL-O Chicken Mousse 


', package Lemon Jell-O : 

cup boiling chicken broth, free 
rom fat ; 

1 cup chicken, cut medium coarse 

1 cup celery, cut fine 

1 pimento, cut fine 

1 tablespoon vinegar 

!, teaspoon salt 

Shake of cayenne pepper 

!, cup heavy cream, whipped 

Dissolve Jell-O in boiling broth, 

Chill. When cold and slightly thick- 

ened, beat with rotary egg-beater un- 

til consistency of whipped cream. Mix 

chicken, celery, pimento, vinegar, 

salt, and cayenne pepper. Add to 

Jell-O, Fold in whipped cream, Turn 

in mold, Chill until firm. Serve on 

lettuce and garnish with stuffed 

olives. Serves 6. 


+ 


JELL-O Salad Supreme 


1 package Lemon Jell-O 
1 pint boiling water (less 2 table- 
spoons) 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
2 teaspoon salt 
Shake of cayenne pepper 
2 cups cabbage, cut fine 
1 cup tart apple, cut fine 
8 stuffed olives, cut fine 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. Add 
yours, salt, and cayenne pepper. 
Chill, When slightly thickened, stir 
in cabbage, apples, and olives. Put 
into individual molds. Chill until 
firm. Serve on lettuce with mayon- 
naise, Serves 6, 


4 


JELL-O Cherry Sponge 


1 package Cherry Jell-O 

1 pint boiling water 

12 marshmallows, cut very fine 
Few grains of salt 

6 drops almond extract 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling w 
po ted mt and stir ~ Ae pee 
ed, Add salt and flavoring. When 
cold and slightly thickened, whip 
with rotary egg-beater until consist- 
ency of whipped cream. Pour into 
individual or large molds. Chill un- 


til firm. Serve with i i 
- or without plain 
cream, Serves 6, - 
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ELLO - 
brings dozens 
of answers ! 


“Through the Menu with Jell-O” 
...@ new booklet 


| haomnen inspiration for the 
woman who has to plan three 
meals a day! 

Jell-O desserts, yes. And in addi- 
tion, recipes that will show how 
Jell-O enhances the attractiveness of 
salads—how it turns drab “‘left- 
overs’’ into distinguished entrees— 
or adds piquancy to the first course. 


They are all in the new booklet. 
It’s free. Use the coupon on this page 
to send for it. 


Jell-O is certainly a versatile food. 
Crystal-clear gelatin enlivened by 
the pure flavor of fresh fruits! So 
easy to digest that it is in a class by 
itself! Nourishing. Economical. 
Quickly prepared—with never a 
chance of failure! Read the interest- 
ing recipes on this page—serveJell-O 
for dinner tonight! 


Your grocer has it, in five pure 
fruit flavors. Be sure to get genuine 
Jell-O. The cleverly sealed package 
protects flavor and purity. 


FIVE PURE FRUIT FLAVORS 


J.—G.H.3-28 
Tue Ject-O Company, Inc., 
Lz Roy, New Yorx. 
Please send me free, the new rec- 
ipe booklet—**Through the Menu 
with Jell-O." 


City 

In Canada, address The Jell-O Company of 

Canada, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Building, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 


March 1928 Good Housekeeping 
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WHY IS 


Bonb Bread 


(an ALWAYS THE SAME ? 


) 


— 
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ECAUSE the ingredients used 

are always the purest and best 
that money can buy. And the proportions are 
determined by the housewife’s own tests of 
goodness. Increase or decrease them ever so 
little, and you change somewhat the inviting 
look, the firm, close-knit texture, or the deli- 
cious home-like flavor of the Bond loaf. 


In Bond Bread kitchens baking conditions 


: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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are ideal. Temperature and hu- 
midity are evenly maintained, 
Everything is regulated with scientific pre- 
cision. From ingredients room to wrapping 
machine your bread is always under the eyes of 
skillful bakers. The result is a loaf that always 
fulfills the expectation of the more than a 
million housewives who depend every day 
upon the constant uniformity of Bond Bread. 


me 
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Bonp Breap is delivered fresh twice daily to most grocers in and near these cities: 


Battimore, Mad. * 
Boston, Mass. 7 


’ ‘ Detroit, Mich. 
: 
Brooktyn,N.Y.¢* + 
: 
5 


Sd 
* » Hartrorp, Conn. 
r + Jersey City,N. J. 
BurraLo,N.Y. + * Kansas City, Kans. 
Canton, Ohio + * Kansas City, Mo. 
CLEVELAND,Ohio + + ¢ ¥# Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
March 1928 Good Housekeeping 


New Or.eans, La. 

New York, N. Y. STEUBENVILLE, O. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. ¢ Syracuse, N. Y 

ProvipENcE, R. I. + * — Torepo, Ohio 

Rocuester, N. Y. + Wasuinorton, D.C. 

St. Louis, Mo. + WarTERBURY, Conn. 
WHEELING, W. Va. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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barbaric in its splendor, a strange, wild merging 
of East and W est—for the spires are Gothic, 
and the domes are Byzantine. The great river 
has brought to the great town something of 
both Occidental and Oriental civilization; it 
hasbrought something which bothOccident and 
Orient possess, Which is savage as well. Stephen, 
the first Christian king, was indeed a saint; but 
Buda was named for the brother of Attila the 
Hun, and the spirits of both seem to hover in 
those crimson ¢ louds. ; ; 

The next morning, shaking the spell of that 
sunset from our souls, we went, in the clear 
morning hours, to the city park, where we 
found a different presiding spirit. Never—or 
so 1 believe—will you guess what itis. Passing 
the perfect medieval castle—the Vajda Hunyad 
Véra—in which the permanent exhibition of 
agriculture is housed, we reached the borders of 
a quiet lake. At one end of this lagoon there | 
was a bronze statue, and toward this statue, so | 
peacefully and so beautifully placed, we were 
being led. Suddenly we became aware that 
the figure was familiar to us—as familiar as any 
in the history of the world—more familiar than 
most. And when we were close enough to read 
the inscription on it, this is what we saw: 








Washington 
The Hungarians in America 
1907 


No explanation of Washington’s identity; 
such an explanation the Hungarians in 
America seem to feel—would have been an 
insult to their brothers in the mother-country 
to whom they sent this gift. Hungary, like all 
the rest of the world, knows who Washington 
was and what he did! Knows and admires! 
In support of which statement let me quote to 
you from a speech recently made by a promi 
nent Hungarian at a celebration which took 
place beside this very statue: 


so 


A Tribute to Washington 
“Had George Washington lost his war of in 
dependence, the world today would be poorer 
not so much in worldly wealth—which after all 
should not count so highly, for money is not | 
everything—but in those treasured ideals 
which America has first introduced into the 
conscience of mankind. We Hungarians have 
lived under different laws, a different rule from | 
that of America, but these ideals have also been | 
our ideals . . . There is another thing which I 
would like to draw to your attention: a hundred 
and fifty years ago, when the glorious Declara 
tion of Independence was signed, it would have 
been inconceivable to look upon George 
Washington’s person as a great connecting link | 
between America and Great Britain. Times | 
have changed. Todzy the idea of a union be- | 
tween Americans and Englishmen is a highly | 
popular idea. Itismere than that. The World | 
Union of Anglo-Saxon people is a necessity for | 
world peace. It is a much greater mainstay of | 
peace than those central organizations of official 
peace in Geneva and the Hague, because it is 
backed by the two greatest champions of inter- 
national justice; by the great American Com 
monwealth and the British World Empire 
When, therefore, we think and speak of Wash 
ington, we think of him not only for what he did 
lor his on country, we love him not only for 
what he gave to mankind, but also because to 
us he seems to be that symbol of international | 
world justice which we trust will some day 
return to Hungary what was wrongfully 
wrested from her.” , 





Nr err re LT 


In considering this interesting statement in 
its various phases, it is equally interesting to 
remember that Hungary gives much of the 
credit for her financial rehabilitation since the 


), - to Mr. Jeremiah Smith of Boston, who, as 
‘ Ne ollicial representative of the League of 


ations, worked for this end with such single 







mindedness « 
0 ee and absolute honesty that he com 
~ “oe ed the respect of all classes of Hungarians. 
. “ss one man well acquainted with the facts has 


put it: } 


The steadfastness with which Jeremiah ! 
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WHITER teeth for all 
by correct brushing 


». and BRUSH 
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No ExTRA CARE 
NEEDED. JUST THESE AD. 
VANTAGES OF MODERN 
DENTAL KNOWLEDGE 


SIMPLY Do THIs: 


Use your DR. WEST'S twice 
daily: 2 minutes each morning; 
2 each night. Brush always 
away from gums, toward cut- 
ting edges of teeth. Use any 
good dentifrice—chkaning is 
done by bristle tips. Do this 
regularly. Then, see how teeth 
really brighten! 


7 7 y 


Here is a modern brush that makes 
teeth whiter and provides surer pro- 
tection against decay. It polishes teeth 
by cleaning them more thoroughly. 
Modern dental knowledge has given 
it the correct size and shape to do this. - 
That is why most dentists, and 
millions of others, use DR. WEST'S SS 
Tooth Brushes today. 


Why it polishes 


All spaces between teeth, and all crevices, 
are swept clean by the extra-pointed, wide- 
spaced tufts. Special polishing bristles used 
in this famous brush cost 3 to 5 times more 
than the ordinary kind. They do not bend 
and slip over, but remain erect—with tips 
firmly contacting teeth. 

Dangerous spots where most decay starts 
— inside, and far back—are as easily reached 
as the front teeth (note diagram). Small size 
and correct shape make this possible. And 
also make correct brushing easy. 

Your druggist has DR. WEST'S brushes, in 
sizes for each member of your family. They 
are sterilized and sealed for your protection 


And each is guaranteed, 
prwes= , 
¥ 


\ LizZEDd 





EACH 90 DAYS 
get a new DR. WEST'S. This insures 
you full benefits. Dentists do this each 


GO days. 
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AND BE 
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© 1928, W. B. M. Co. 
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Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children 


In this busy world, it is now becoming so 
hard for us that we are inclined to forget how 
it is going to be for our children later on. 


Compton’s has done something for children never done before in the history 
of learning. Compton’s has produced a complete reference library—a com- 
plete encyclopedia written and pictured for the child mind. An encyclopedia 
so accurate that it stands as authority in the school world, yet so interesting 
that children read it as they would old fairy tales. A set of Compton’s will 
make it easier for your hildren than it ever was for you. 


Whenever, wherever you hear of ‘‘Compton’s”’, stop —and listen! 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 North Dearborn Street 


Compton Building Chicago, Illinois 
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Apartm verywhere 
a hotel ho everywhere in fashionable hot« 
age Splendid salaries, tine ne 

lings in this fascinating profession. Previo 
necessary. Our easy method of special instruction will equip you for a splendid 
on-wide Employment Service Fre 
are winning t ‘1 





is new profession for 





l ‘ and manager of an apartment house 
a onable sec alary $3,600 a vear l apartment for my 
g " ‘ W rite today for Free Book,“ YOUR BIG OPPORTU NITY." 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Sta. AS-2412 Washington, D. C. 


Charter M -mber of National Home-Study Council 
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SELLING REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
5 adi atithti td dd Ainindiee Icliadlnn ila tad lind 


Cash's Names 


‘Woven on Dine 
_—% CambricTape 


Requires no screws or nails in uphol- \ 


* Co (e@AbA he mh hhh hhh hhh hhh hhbh Dees 
mfort and Salcey 3 _ IMPORTED i, ae 
A Method Endorsed sy Thousa ‘ Linens & Lingerie } 
_ 7 , - — | a Write for Booklet No. 77-C > 
4 i : for Home or Shower Suggestions z 
. ‘ = + 
‘ se /*Xarie Shop . 
4 320 FIFTH AVENUB > 
4 NEW YORK CITY > 
: ‘ 


LG ig 
: s 
er He . 
“TOURING CAR }4 “Jor COACH 
SEDAN 1 |. or COUPE 
amcltiasss — a] 


and most comfortable way to carry baby 

—no worry or tired arms for mother. Approved by 
Specialists. Can't upset, absorbs all shocks. Strongly | 
made, attractive, folds to small package when not in use. 
Adjustable hood. 


— 


"THE safest, 


stery. Instantly removable from car for use in home, xs They save laundry 
hotel, or camp. A model for every car, $3.50 and up. wor 1 pi 

Sold for years and used by thousands of enthusiastic osses home ° 
mothers. 


Mark of Indivi. i 
trom mite meme 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. At dealers 
or by mail. Send coupon now for fully illustrated folder 


Gordon Moter Crib Co., Dept. 3-A, 8 Bridge Street, New York | 


Without obligation, please send illustrated folder; als 4 

mame of nearest dealer. Pp F — — JaJ. 

Name 108th St., S. Norwalk, Ct. 
bOGOE S046 6560000008000000068600000000 2429 S. Mein St. Los Angeles 

Address 1 Grav St., Bel eville, 
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Smith set his face against any form of social 
or official flamboyancy, the simplicity of his 
manner of living while in Hungary, and his 
magnanimous generosity (by no means merely 
a gesture) in refusing to accept personal re. 
muneration from Hungary for his work and jn 
suggesting that the sum offered him be used as 
the foundation for a fund with which Hyp. 
garian students should be sent to America 
presented a picture which the Hungarians had 
never seen before. Since we have been 
fortunate as to have the ideals of George 
Washington represented, in our own gener. 
tion, by a man of the caliber of Jeremiah Smith 
the regard which Hungary has long felt for the 
United States because of them is not likely to 
lessen, but to increase with every passing year,” 
It is always a joy for me, when I am ina 
foreign capital, to visit the American Legation: 
and in Budapest I found this doubly delightful 
since our Minister, Mr. J. Butler Wright, was, 
before his appointment to this post, Assistant 
Secretary of State, and therefore I had already 
had the pleasure of knowing him and Mr. 
Wright in Washington. They have chosen 
for their new residence, where I lunched and 
dined with them, a charming house on the 
heights of Buda, near the ancient wall built by 
the Huns to keep out the Turks, long before 
Hungary was a Christian country, and looking 
down on the famous “Field of Blood,” now 
a peaceful and beautiful spot, but stained in the 
past, as its name implies, by the blood of the 
victims of wars and executions. The house is 
set on a wide terrace above a lovely garden, 
which is spacious enough to contain a chancery 
as well as a residence; and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that our government, so parsimonious 
where the needs of its representatives are con- 
cerned, will acquire the property—which is now 
only rented—as a permanent possession. 


A Hungarian Memorial Service 

Through the kindness of Mr. Wright I went, 
the day before I left Budapest, to the service 
held in memory of the Prince Primate of Hun- 
gary, which took place in the Coronation 
Church of which I have already spoken. As 
we came down the Danube, we had seen from 
every public building, and from many private 
ones as well, black flags flying at half-mast; 
this was also true of Budapest; and the explana- 
tion of this was found in the death of Cardinal 
Csernoch, beloved Archbishop of Eszergom— 
the cathedral which we had so much admired 
on our river journey—Primate of the Banners. 
This title, and the powers and_ perquisites 
which go with it, are, as far as I know, unique 
in Hungary. The Prince Primate is, by virtue 
of his office, the Premier Peer of Hungary, and 
as such retains the ancient right of being accom 
panied to the coronation ceremonies and other 
Court functions by gentlemen-in- waiting bear- 
ing the banners of his office. Nominated by the 
King, he is appointed by the Pope, and is the 
only person who can perform the ceremony of 
coronation. The death of the late Prince 
Primate, at a time when there is no King of 
Hungary, and when the Regent (who, by 
stretching a point, might be permitted to make 
the nomination as the legal representative o 
the King) is a Protestant, raises an interesting 
political question: How is a new Prince Pr- 
mate to be nominated? And if none is nom 
nated, how can a king of Hungary again be 
crowned? Some solution of this delicate and 
difficult problem will, no doubt, present itsell 
in time, but meanwhile it must be admitied 
that it presents something of a dilemma! 

The memorial service for the man whos 
deeply deplored death had precipitated this 
problem was a solemn and impressive event. 
The banners of the Primate, fastened upon 
standards, were placed up and down the fine 
length of the central aisle in the Coronation 
Church, while the catafalque itself, surrounded 
by candles lighted during the course of the 
service and surmounted by the Cardinal's 
cap, stood in the nave near the chancel. 0 
either side of this catafalque were stationed 
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. two guards gorgeously attired in tall, cream- 
is -olored boots, cockaded hats, black uniforms 
ely beavily braided with silver, and flowing white | 
134 capes, Which were thrown back over one shoul- 
in der, disclosing a scarlet lining. These guards | 
as stood with complete immobility, one hand sup- 
- porting a long halberd which rested on the 
a, foor. Mass was celebrated by the Papal 
iad Nuncio, Monsignor Cesare Orsenigo, and the 
na magnificent vestments of black velvet em- 
rge broidered in silver worn by him and other 
me members of the clergy officiating in different 
th, parts of the service; the full-dress uniforms of 
he military officers of high rank; the black-banded 
: khaki of the Boy Scouts to whom the Primate 
- had been so kind a friend, and who stood in 
- long lines at the side aisles; the stiff helmets of 
on, the rows of police standing at attention; the 
ul, § flowing robes and white wimples of gentle- 
= faced nuns—all these combined to add to the 
ant beauty and solemnity of the setting which 
dy the church itself supplied, and which was still | 
rs further enhanced by the strains of Bach’s 
er “Requiem,” sung by a full choir of superb 
nd voices. Indeed, beauty was so omnipresent 
the that the ceremony seemed entirely robbed of | 
by the horror which we usually associate with 
Ore death. There was nothing to suggest a victory 
Ing of the grave, only the majesty of the passage | 
4 from one existence to another. A great servant 
he of God and of humanity had gone to his reward; 
he a man who had begun life as a poor little peas- 
” ant boy, and who had become a great Prince; 
my and we were celebrating with reverence and 
ry devotion that promotion which was so much 
ely higher even than the one he had attained in 
os life. 
mn- 
ow I Met the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Mr. Wright, who had made possible my 
attendance at the Coronation Church for this 
ceremony, also accompanied me for a call on 
nt, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Walko, to 
ice whom Count Széchenyi had kindly given me a 
In letter of introduction before I left Washington. 
on M. Walko received us in one of the drawing- 
As rooms of the Foreign Office, which is situated 
om across a paved courtyard from the Royal | 
ate Palace—a tall, fair, affable man, speaking the 
st; perfect English with which almost every well- | 
na- educated Continental puts almost every well- 
nal educated Anglo-Saxon to shame as a linguist. 
» His conversation was charged with the marked 
ed good feeling toward America, the intense patri- 
TS §  otism and national pride in Hungary which I 
ts | = found everywhere. He spoke frankly and in 
ue a most interesting and illuminating way of 
a : current events, and among many sagacious 
n¢ remarks made one which seemed to me espe- 
m™ § cially full of sagacity, 
ier t “Hungary can not afford to become unset- 
i § tied politically until she is fully settled eco- 
he F  nomically.” ’ 
- This is a maxim which is not only preached 
0 but practised in Hungary—and which, inci- | 
ce dentally, might be preached and practised | 
of elsewhere to great advantage also. She is 
by marking time. The war and its aftermath hit 
° ; her hard; she was apparently both down and 
i out. But with wisdom no less than courage, 
mB I she is rising again to stability and \ igor. She 
Tl has shaken off the shackles of her dependence 
nd on Austria; she is blessed with complete re 
be ligious toleration, in fact as well as in theory: 
i : pte “ey herself of bolshey ism; and she 
4 we ng tor that sound credit both at home 
and abroad without which a nation, like an 
z a can not look the world squarely in 
x | - cm ae reservation announce 
tL | noob wap : ‘ime enough, after this is fully 
- pe po é - troubled questions of suc- 
7 pen Ty nd roy a ty, or the foundation of a 
> pi — po the national choice even- | 
ed po pe © be. : — enough to think | 
he mistakes in the f in a ully as to preclude | 
se Retna. the future. raha 
4 ne omg le — the beautiful city of 
od leaoie 2 made the hurried journey which 
ught us to Lausanne in time to 


accomplish 






Our next purpose—th 








at of arriving there for | 
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FAMOUS 
FEET 


..how theyre kept 
free from corns 





Beatrice Roserts’ Famous Feet 


“Ladore pets! Horses, dogs and kittens. 
But I have no use for a pet corn.” 

So writes Beatrice Roberts . . 
charming Miss Manhattan. 

“In these days a corn seems like a 
silly grievance with a drug store 
on almost every corner and Blue=jay as 
easy to get as postage stamps.” 
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Always the safe and gentle way to end a corn, 
Bluesjay for 1928 offers new refinements. A 
creamy-white pad instead of a blue one. A more 
flexible disc for the awkwardly placed corn. 
And a new and improved package! . One 
plaster usually ends the corn. But even the 
rugged “old-timer” seldom needs more than two 

In the new package at all drug stores. For 
calluses and bunions Blue-jay Bunion and 
Callus Plasters 


THE 


use 
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| SPRING FROCKS Get Your Hem Straig 
To Your Order --- AT A SAVING 
The newest, smartest frocks for Spring, just arrived on 


Fifth Avenue from Paris; seen at the most fashionable 
gatherings In New York 
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Our attractive new Style Book, just released, shows HE PELOUZI HEM GAUGE” is an unvatying measure 
these frocks in detail. It tells how they come to you, cut for hen s. tucks, ruffle sta between buttons and 
to your exact measure: all r = button hole oks an es,and man ‘ es where a precise 
the dificult sewing completely | easure is t Nickel plat Cents in Notion Depts 
done by experts; the embroidery, If y fealer cannot ply rde rect. Postpaid 
pleating, tucking, hand-drawn PELOUZE MFG. CO., 232 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO 


work, ete., already MADE. So 
that, with simple instructions 
accompanying each dress, you 
only sew up the seams—the 
dress is finished! 

You save cleverly, this way! 
You obtain the very latest Paris 
styles, finest fabrics and perfect 
fit at about the cost of the mate- | 
rials alone | 

Write for your copy of FREE 


Style Book to-day | 
LEADING NEW YORK MODES, Inc 
Dept. 3G, 1674 Broadway, New York 
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Wont 
let them slip 


OW easy now to hold lingerie 

straps securely in place. Here 

is new comfort for women--the origi- 

nal ‘‘V"’ Chain, acharming, dainty bit 

of jewelry serving a most practical pur- 

ose holding straps without tearing 
e fabric. 

Our White Gold Filled 
Only $1.00—or with 
Perfumette $1.35 
Perfumette Style permits use of your 
favorite perfume in center medailion 
Thow is of women declare delight 
with this new invention. Genuine’ V"* 
chains are not sold in_ sto: Money 
back if not satisfied. 


Earn a Splendid Income 
Enjoy Every Minute of Your Work 
7XCELLENT opportunitie 
4 motor inns and cafeterias everywhere 
agers and other well-paid exec 
Previous Experience Unnecessary 

We teach you entire b ness in your spare me an 
touch with desirable 5 
room Lewis Student 
student writes On th 
nade hoste 


open in tea rooms, coffee sho 


Ma 


for Hostesses, 





WOMEN EARN 
amazing incomes sell- 
ing Original “Vv” 
Chains. No experience 
needed. No matter 
where vou live you can 
earn much extra mon- 
ey. For details write ever annoyance and dis 

today. slipping straps. ORDER TODAY! 


LINGERIE “‘V’"’CO., 5 Harris Street, No. Windham, Conn. 
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Here’s a wonderful way 
Want Some to get it. Our beauti- 
Money? fully illustrated book 
tells how. It tells all 
about our new methods of art decoration, art 
treatment, and how anybody can learn with- 
out previous experience. It tells how you can 
get the full assortment of giftwares and ob- 
jects d’art shown on this page without one 
cent of extra cost, how we start you with this 
assortment and set you up in business. Con- 
tains page after page of color illustrations of 
what you can make and sell. You can make 
good money and this book is 


FREE Our system is amazingly easy to 


learn and the profits are larger than 
in almost any other business. You can pro- 
duce beautiful objects almost from the start. 
You don't have to know how to draw for we 
show you the famous “3-Step Method’’. 
Begin making money now! All supplies are 
sent by us with instructions and many have } 
made from $10 to $25 a week. Many society 
women do this work for their own amusement. | 
But either way—pleasure or profit—it’s the 
most delightful home work you can imagine. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to get all these 
giftwares free of extra charge. Send now for 
your copy of this valuable book. It's FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 24-C Adrian, Mich. 














Fireside Industries, 
, Dept. 24-C, Adrian, Mich. 


Please send me, Free, your illustrated book 
showing how I can make money through 
the arts. 
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Protect Your Walls 
and Decorations 
This cunueete hn 9 aie } 

li i th shields 
mee ‘camino cone Ym BRIDGE SET 

th exclusiv tented fea- & | taki > yt ity! 
roar a my eae styles Breath taking Beauty ° Quality . 
to add charm and comfort Chinese red, decorated, folding 
bridge set, with Boy and Dragon 


to any interior. They con- | 
they reduce cleaning and | design in rich oriental colors—a de- 





ceal radiators artistically 

damage bills. Without ob- 

ligation, learn more about light to the heart of every hostess. 
Dainty loveliness in every line, 


them by return mail. 
WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
yet strong and comfortable, con- 


FOLDER AND RULE. 
venient and long lived. Set folds 


into a carton that slips into any closet. 
Bentwood, round cornered; upholstered 
RADIATOR 


seats; decorated leatherette top; two conven- 






SHIELDS AND ENCLOSURES ient ash trays furnished. Write now for 
ece memes Oe ee ee e&ce prices on this delightful home equipment. 
GH. 328) CUT THIS COUPON NOW - =s <i 





AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
8500 Goodfellow Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Louis Rastetter & Som, 
4347 Wall Steet, Date 











Name... Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Send me folder about the Mandarin Bridge Set 
tell me where I can buy it, and the price. 
Address Name 
. _ 
City State Be Gate: 6... ff 
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of the leading singers, some of whom ar 
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spectators, as they entered, were handed green 






| as they went. It was only a step from th 


A Potpourri of Pleasure 


the opening of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order. For the next three weeks & 
you know already, most of my time was con. 
sumed in attending the sessions of the Confer. 
ence. But there were a few days on whic 
there were no sessions; and taking advantag 
of one of these, we got up very early in the 
morning and caught the six-thirty boat {o; 
Vevey, where the Féle des Vignerons was being 
given. This magnificent and historical Spec- 
tacle, produced only once in twenty year 
is a “glorification of country life throughoy 
the four seasons’; and in it the Swiss mingle 
with infinite skill and great depth of feeling 
the reproduction of the rites of the ancien 
Greeks and their own national celebrations 
and ceremonies. Not only the whole city 
but the whole canton, and to a lesser degre 
the whole nation, takes part. The music ané 
the words for the performance—which chang 
with each cycle of its giving—are written by, 
Swiss; the figurants (actors) with the exception 


French professionals, are all Swiss and al] 
amateurs; and the whole combines to achievea 
spectacle unrivaled by anything I have ever 
seen, except the Palio of Sienna, and unsur. 
passed even by that. 





The Féte des Vignerons 

The beautiful Lake of Geneva was pearl 
in the fresh morning light as we glided slow) 
toward its upper end; and Vevey, as we ap 
proached it, was gay with fluttering flags, with 
coats of arms and banners and festooned bunt: 
ing. Some of the figurants, already in costume 
were leaning over the gray wall of the qui 
quietly watching the boat’s arrival, or hasten- 
ing through the festive streets, chattering 


ar eer 


wharf to the stadium, with its facade of imita- 
‘ion stone; and above the facade, tiers of seats 
for more than fifteen thousand _ spectators 
had been erected in semicircular form. The 
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paper shades to put over their hats and th 
backs of their collars to protect them from the 
burning sun; and even these shades, seemingly { 
so commonplace and utilitarian in character 
added to the beauty of the scene, for, scattered 
thickly over the amphitheatre, they looked 
like thousands of delicate green crescents 
floating lightly in space against a dark back- 
ground, and most ethereal and fairy-like in 
effect. 

Directly beneath us the hundred and fifty 
members of the orchestra—which included at 
least a dozen golden harps—were taking their 
places. Both men and women— including the 
director—were in eighteenth-century costumes 
of tan and rose. These costumes, like all thos 
used in the féte, were beautifully made of the 
richest and most lustrous materials; and the 
sun shone softly on the sheen of silk. Opposite 
us, at the further end of the arena, was a med 
eval castle with a sundial on one of its towers 
and three great entrance doors barred ané 
bolted. Suddenly there was a sound of cannon 
booming on a distant mountain; nearer, the 
sound of fifeand drum. One of the great door 
opened slowly, and through it advanced the 
corps of fife and drum, and the guard of honot 
all clad in doublet and hose. These took theit 
places on either side of the arena, grounding 
arms. The conductor lifted his baton, an 
we heard the first moving strains of the Marcle 
Solemnelle. The two remaining portals openet 
slowly, and through them poured the Troops | 
of the Four Seasons, more than three thousan¢ 
persons in all; through them rolled the chariot: 
of Pales, Ceres, and Bacchus, with their 10 
lowers. Slowly they advanced across the gtei! § 
open space, in a rhythmic, undulating move 
ment, a moving mass of rainbow colors; an 
when they had crossed it they paused, groupe 
in a solid phalanx, and raised their voices ® | 
gether in the superb “(Hymn to the Earth. 


“Terre de mon pays, nourri par la Lumiere, 
sourdement travaillé par les quatre satsoms, 
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ae In millions of homes the 
; weekly use of Drano isa 
B\\\\ matter of household routine 
.\ ~~ —it takes so little time and 
| |) = saves so much! 
GUY js A few seconds for each drain in 
| i the house (for Drano, you know, 
fi can’t harm enamel, porcelain, or 
/ plumbing)—and you can be certain 
, that no lazy drain will ever waste your 
Fy time and try your temper. 
And do you know—there’s nothing 
better than Drano for removing burned-on 
crust from iron pots and pans and oven- 
glass? Or cleaning grease off garage floors? 
Or deodorizing garbage cans? 

Your grocer has Drano. So has your drug- 
gist and hardware man. And now is as good 
; a time as any to start the Drano habit! Or, 
the ' if you will send us 25c, we will mail you a full- 
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You probably are a 
wonderful cook— 





. 


but haven't you had embarrassing moments? 


This new advance in the art 

of baking —‘Kitchen-tested” 

Flour—eliminates 50% of 

the cause of imperfect baking 
results 


VEN the best cooks occasion- 
ally have a baking turn out 
badly. And it usually happens just 
when you most want everything to 
be perfect. 
That’s why we believe you will be 
interested in this new achievement 
-the famous “Kitchen Test.” 
For it is only recently that chemists 
and cooking experts, working to- 
gether, found that flour was 50% 
of the cause of baking failures. 


They discovered ‘that while chemists’ tests 
might prove two batches of the same brand 
of flour exactly alike chemically, these two 





Caramel Cake—O\d-fashioned burnt sugar 
cake and icing —with the real caramel flavor 


batches might act entirely different in your 


oven—bring fine results in one case and spoil 


a good recipe another time! 


That is why we, some time ago, inaugurated 
the now famous “Kitchen-test”’ for Gold Medal 
Flour. Every time one of our mills turns out a 
batch of flour, we bake cakes, pastries, biscuits, 
bread—everything—from this batch accord- 
ing to standard recipes. Unless each batch 


bakes to standard, the flour is 
sent back to be re-milled. 
This means one flour for all your 
baking. Over 2,000,000 women 
now know there is no better flour 
for cakes and pastries. Why pay 
more? 

Money-Back Guarantee 
Last year were-milled more than 
five million pounds of Gold Medal 
Flour. Our chemists reported it 
perfect, but it didn’t act right in 
our test kitchen ovens. 
So, today, every sack of Gold 
Medal Flour that comes into your 
home is “‘Kitchen-tested”’ before 
you receive it. The words 
““Kitchen-tested” are stamped on 
the sack. 
We guarantee not only that Gold 


GOLD MEDAL 


FLOUR 
¢Kitchen-tested 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS 
Mills at Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City, 
Chicago, Louisville, Great Falls, 
Kalispell, Ogden 


Copyr. 1928, Washburn Crosby Company 
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Medal is a light, fine, snow-white flour. We also 
guarantee that ‘t will always act the same way 
in your oven. Your money refunded if it doesn’t. 


Special—for the South 
Gold Medal Flour (plain or self-rising) for our 


Southern trade is milled in the South at our 


you. 


For Everything! 
“T use Gold Medal 
Kitchen-tested 
Flour for bread, 
doughnuts, cakes, 
cookies, pies, pud- 
dings, thickening — 
in everything that 
calls for flour.”’ 
Mrs. M. Emma Gram 

Wellesley Hills, 
Ji 4ss. 
Dependable! 

“T use Gold Medal 
Kitchen -tested 
Flour foreverything 
because I know I 
can depend upon it.”’ 
Mrs. Parley Goulette 

Algona, Mich. 
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Louisville mill. Every batch is “Kitchen- 
tested” with Southern recipes before it goes to 


Special Offer—Kitchen-tested” Recipes 
Recipes we use in testing Gold Medal Flour 
are rapidly becoming recognized standards. We 


have printed these “Kitchen- 
tested’’ Recipes on cards and filed 
them in neat wooden boxes. Handy 
for you in your kitchen. 


We will be glad to send you one 
of the new Gold. Medal Home 
Service Recipe Boxes, complete 
with recipes, for only $1.00 (less than 
this service actually costs us). Twice 
as many recipes as in original box. 
Just send coupon with check, money 
order, or plain dollar bill. (This offer 
only good if you live in U. S.) 

If you prefer to see first what the recipes 
are like, we will be glad to send you 
selected samples, in- 
cluding Caramel Cake 
—Free. Check and mail 
the coupon for which- 
ever you desire. 
























Send coupon now. A new delight awaits you 
MISS BETTY CROCKER 
Gold Medal Fiour Home Service Dept. 
Dept. 316, Minneapolis, Minn 

Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested"’ Recipes. (It is understood that I may, 
at any time, send for new recipes free.) 

Please send me selected samples of *‘Kitchen- 
tested" Recipes—F REE. 
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A Potpourri of Pleasure 


O terre de la vigne, terre du blé, terre 
vivante comme un corps autour de nos 
maisons— 


Notre pays, c’est vous qui nous l’avez donné 

avec sa vigne abruple auprés de l'eau tran. 
quille; 

el nous léguerons a nos fils, a nos filles 

pour que demain s’ajoute a son noble passé.” 


(Soul of my native land, by sunshine 
kissed, 

Nourished by tedious toil and secret strife 

Earth of the vine, of wheat— 0 earth 
that keeps 

— and houses glowing with fresh 
ife! 


Our fathers made this land our heritage. 

Steep vineyards slanting down to quiet 
waters, 

And we, remembering its noble past, 

Give it, still noble, to our sons and daugh- 
ters.) 


No one who has lived in the country, who 


“has been vouchsafed the blessed heritage 


of the soil, who has watched the miracle of th 
seasons unfold, and who has sought to pas 
on to future generations the privilege of feeding 
the earth, could possibly listen to this hymn 
without the deepest emotion. Sung by those 
thousands of clear, devout voices, by’ singers 
standing with bowed heads in the morning 
sunshine, it seemed the very epitome of the 
deepest and truest feelings that can be planted 
in the heart of man. Suddenly the heavy task 
of the farmer—and of the farmer’s wife—u- 
appreciated, scoffed at even, by the city dwel- 
ler, who could not live without them, and who 
has not the faintest conception of the drudgery, 
the perseverance, and the sacrifice which the 
farmer’s life entails, was revealed in its true 
light—glorious, sacred, and everlasting. 

After the “Hymn to the Earth,” all the pro- 
cessions withdrew to the rear of the arena, then 
each in turn advanced again, singing an invoca- 
tion to the season which it illustrated. First 
came the cortége of winter—the woodchoppers 
and the blacksmiths. The weavers—a band 
of gipsies who entered with their caravan, 
made their camp, and built their fires and wove 
their baskets, while the gipsy children played 
about their wagon, and the patient, powerful 
horses rested; and who, as they finally broke 
camp and vanished from view, were led bya 
tall and stately woman, who walked witha 
shallow basket balanced on one hip, and whos 
posture and carriage were magnificent in their 
grace. 

A Swiss Wedding Dance 

After the disappearance of the gipsies came 
a wedding festival, with a wedding dance 
the Valse de Lauterbach—in which the per 
formers appeared in the native dress of the 
twenty-two Swiss cantons (provinces); and 
the colorful quaintness of the costumes, the 
animation, joy, and spontaneity with which 
this dance was celebrated contributed to make 
it one of the most charming episodes of the 
entire spectacle. 

So—first winter; then spring, with the Got: 
dess Pales, clad in robes of celestial blue and 
riding in a golden chariot, preceding rsy- 
robed dancers with garlands of roses in theit 
arms. Lovely as the Greek dances were, they 
lacked some of the spontaneity which made 
the Swiss dances so entirely delightful, and the 
children who impersonated little shepherds 
and shepherdesses and who followed the flower- 
maidens were far more charming. : 

Summer, personified by the Goddess Ceres 
royally robed in scarlet, her chariot surrounded 
by servers who lifted great votive baskets ol 
brilliant flowers before her, was a gorgeous 


glowing, figure; but in summer again It We 


| the Swiss note that sounded most sweetly— 


sur: 


it was the wistful song of a little goatherd 4 
ies 


rounded by his goats, the famous Ranz 
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A Potpourri of Pleasure 


Vaches, in which the bells which the splendid 
cattle wore mingled their tones with those of 
ingers. 
—— brought the interpretation of hap- 
‘ness in harvest, of rich crops gathered in; and 
a superb Bacc hanale, danced by lithe boys clad 
in leopard skins and girls in saffron robes. 
Last of all there came again that splendid mass- 
ing in a solid phalanx; and the “Hymn to the 
Native Country” was sung by those three 
thousand blending voices: 


“Qu’un seul amour méle nos voix 
pour ta gloire et pour ta louange, 
pays du Rhone et de Jura, 

pays des blés et des vendanges— 


Garde nous libres 4 jamais, 
dans le chalet de VAlpe grise, 

au bord du lac aux bruns galets, 
al’ombre de la veille église.”’ 


(With one accord our voices 
We lift in glorious praise 

Of Rhone and Jura country, 
Of field and harvest days. 


Lord, keep us free forever, 

In Alpine peak and way, 

On lakes where brown boats hover, 
In churches old and gray.) 








This translation, like the preceding one, is 
not absolutely literal; I have tried rather to 
keep the swing and spirit of the verses. 

After the Féte des Vignerons, there were no 
more holidays for a long time, but at the very 
end of my summer in Europe I went to Mar- 
seilles for the purpose of taking the boat home. | 
Since the boys were preceding me by an earlier | 
and faster ship, I left Paris when they did, 
and thus snatched a few days in Provence. | 
Reaching my destination at half-past eight in 
the morning, I was met at the station by Mr. 
De Courcy, our Vice Consul, and his charming 
little French wife—both of whom I had already 
had the pleasure of knowing when Mr. De 
Courcy was stationed in Cairo—and taking me | 
immediately under her wing, Mrs. De Courcy 
proceeded to show me Marseilles. 


Colorful Marséilles 

It is a crowded, clattering city with a situa- | 
tion so beautiful that I wonder this is not more 
famous; for both the “Old Port” and the 
“New Port,’’ not to mention the Promenade | 
de la Corniche, curve about a bay of sapphire 
splendor in a sweep that rivals that of Genoa 
and almost equals that of Naples. Instead, | 
it is the main business street, the Cannebiere, | 
that is famous. I had always supposed that | 
this bordered the seafront, like the Malecon | 
in Havana and the Bund in Shanghai; but it 
Tuns, instead, away from it, straight through 
the commercial section of the city. The Mar- 
seillais are extremely proud of it, even going 
so far as to proclaim, ‘Si Paris avait une Canne- 
bitre, il serait un petit Marseilles!” (If Paris had 
a Cannebiére, it would be a little Marseilles!) 
And other travelers have often told me that 
there was nothing in southern France so thrill 
Ing as to sit in one of its sidewalk cafés, eating 
bouillabaisse, and watching the nations of the 
world go by, 

But alas! the sidewalk cafés are growing | 
fewer, and douvillabaisse appears on the menus | 
of Marseilles less often than the inevitable 
veal; and the nations of the world now clothe 
themselves at once in European garments, and 
only the uniform of an occasional French 
African soldier iends a dash of color to the 
drab vestments of the rest of the hurrying 
throng. So, altogether, I was disappointed 
in the Cannebitre; but I was filled with enthusi 
asm by the Prado, the main residential street, | 

pally wide, and planted with double rows 
it Plane trees, the lovely houses which border 
it half-revealed behind their garden walls, 


} 





and also by the Chateau Orand, where | 


He aa, j 
“unched delightfully under the spreading trees 
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zay -le “Rideau 


A PATTERN AS NEW AS ITS NAME IS OLD 





For nearly seven centuries the glorious chateau of 
Azay-le-Rideau has watched the pageant of French his- 
tory march before its eyes. Fresh from the hands of 
Theodore Haviland artisans is this gay and graceful pat- 
tern round which it now throws the glamor of its name. 
Yet chateau and china have this in common as artistic 
gems—an irreproachable harmony of all their elements. 
Decoration, coloring, shape and glaze — outstanding as 
they are —all bow before the suave and simple wnity of 
this inspired china masterpiece. 


ee Theodore Haviland 
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w FRANCE @ 
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pee FRANCE 
Wuire CHINA MARK DECORATED CHINA MARK 


Only if each piece bears one or both of the above marks can 
you be certain of genuine Theodore Haviland patterns and china 
quality. All dealers have or can get this or any other design. 
Booklet in color on request. 

THEODORE HAVILAND & CQO. 
INCORPORATED 
26 WEST 23xrp STREET, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN OFFICE: THEODORE HAVILAND & CO., TORONTO 
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HIS novel Bunny Birth- 
day Cake delights the 
children. It is just one of the 
many tempting dishes you can 
make with Angelus Marsh- 
mallows, nationally popular 
for 20 years. Cakes, 
pastries, puddings, 
salads, sandwiches 
— an array of en- 
ticing dishes for 
your table, in this 
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BIRTHDAY IS IT ? 


new recipe book by Alice Bradley, 
Principal, Miss Farmer’s School of 
= mm» Cookery. Try these 
new foods. 


Send 4c in stamps 
for recipe book, or 10c 
for book and a full- 
size package of An- 
gelus Marshmallows. 
The Cracker Jack Co., 


510 So. Peoria Street 
CHICAGO 
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Charming selections for engagements, wed- 
dings, anniversaries. This reference book and 
shopping guide gladly sent to you upon request 
Watson originations in Sterling Silver for dis- 
criminating folks— 
Joun ALDEN 
Governor DuMMER 
Wentworth 


Joun ApDAmMs 
NAVARRE 
KENMORE 
Sterling Silver for the table 
THE WATSON COMPANY 
Silversmiths since 1875 


Gift Book Department, ATTLEBORO, 3,Mass- 


: ‘Bigs LojiLs in Heme Cooling! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert 










foods in big demand. 
cater, run profitable TEA R 
Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 
Ways to oney. 
Write twaay for il'us. booklet, ““Cooking for Profit,’’ 
American School of Home Economics, 822 E. 58th 


Kitchen « 
| Bouquet 











Gives the 
simplest stew 
a smacking 
good flavor 


Famous for 50 yea rs 





shows Just how to make and sell 
How to 
OOMS, 
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on rougets fresh from the sea, and cream Cheese 
and new figs and the sweetest grapes I eve 
tasted. 

But most of all I enjoyed chugging over the 
bay in a sputtering little motor boat, to the 
island where that grim fortress-prison, the 
Chateau d’If, stands stern and forbidding a: 
it has stood for hundreds of years. It is cay — 
to understand why it inspired Dumas to write 
that greatest of all tales of adventure, and the 
cells of the Abbé Ferria and Edmond Dantis 
actually seen, brought back with renewed ; 
force all the thrills which I experienced as 
girl of sixteen when I read “The Count oj 
Monte Cristo” for the first time. And wher 
the rocky island to which that hero of romang 
swam escaping from the Chateau d’If in q 
sack, was pointed out, it seemed almost as jj 
I could visualize his strong arms cleaving the 
crested azure waves that glittered about us. 

There was plenty of interest in Marseilles 
to hold me for all the time I had to spare, and 
far beyond that, but other Provencal cities 
beckoned irresistibly, and so, starting out early 
one morning by motor, Mrs. De Courcy and] 
took the broad, white, dusty road that unrolls 
like a ribbon of cream-colored velvet through 
the rocky pastures and groves of olive and al- 
mond trees. I had somehow expected Provence 
to be a verdant and smiling country, garden. 
like in its loveliness; so that its barrenness, its 
evident poverty and sadness, were a shock and 
a surprise tome. Vegetation was scarce; there 
were flocks of sheep subsisting on heaven knows 
what, but hardly any cattle; the lonely farn- 
houses were desolate in their isolation; and the 
shuttered villages, in spite of the brilliant sun- 
shine, and the little groups of men playing 
boule or watching intensely while others in- 
dulged in this favorite sport, were bleak and 
silent. And yet about it all there was a gaunt 
dignity, an austere beauty hard to define 
The country has character, reserve, hidden 
force; it would, you sense, reveal itself to you 
gradually, like a noble woman whose charm 
and strength are not so obvious as to be seen 
by the careless passer-by, but who commands 
the undying admiration and deep affection 
of those who really know her. 


In Old Provence 

In striking contrast to the unrclieved glare 
of the sun on the stony fields and dusty groves 
the highways, planted with long rows of plane 
trees, were for the most part cool and shady, 
and the ride was a comfortable one. We made 
our first stop at Aix-en-Provence, a drowsy 
little city with many fountains and wide som- 
nolent streets, which is the stronghold of the 
old aristocracy of the region. It would almost 
seem as if the inhabitants so dreaded the in- 
fusion of plebian blood that they had shut 
themselves up, like the Sleeping Beauty, tor 
a hundred years of slumber, hoping in vain 
that by the end of that time the pomp and 
majesty of bygone days might return. Leaving 
Aix behind us, we paused next beside the tn 
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| umphal arch and great sarcophagus near 5 


Remy, both of exquisite workmanship and it 
almost perfect preservation—the first evidences 
we had met—though we were to see many mort 
before the end of our trip—of the “grandeur 
that was Rome”’ even in her remote provinc 
of Gaul. Then, passing through a wild, stone- 
strewn valley known as the Val d’Enjfer—t 
Vale of Hell—we began a steep ascent, ane 
climbed to the rocky summit crowned by th 
ruins of Les Baux. This almost deserted al) 
was, in the Middle Ages, the capital of one 0! 
the most powerful countships in Provence. 
Its lords ruled over seventy-nine towns ane 
castles, and one of them was titular emperol J 
of Constantinople; while the shattered castle 
which surmounts all other buildings, hewn 
like itself, out of the rock on which they stan¢ 
was once the seat of a far-famed ‘Court 0 
Love,” its halls thronged with troubadours 
and lovely ladies. But the “crowded hour“ 
glorious life” passed away from Les Baux;" J 
was purchased by Charles of Anjou in the 
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Electric Coffee Service—W inde- 
mere pattern, Stately urn, 
creamer, sugar bowl, frosted 
tray—with fine tracery pattern, 
$43. Electric Coffee Services 
range f rom $15 to $46 in nickel, 
and $50 to $130in silver. Urns 
in nickel are $12 to $25, and 
pouring percolators are $8 to 
$20.0. 




































IN THE DINING-ROOM, AT 
YOUR EASE, THE COFFEE 
MADE—AND SERVED 


Serve after-dinner 
coffee the Manning- 
Bowman way. No 
one need go to the 
kitchen to start the coffee, go 
again to pour it, carry in three or 
four cupfuls on a tray, losing 
some of its fragrance and hotness. 

You start the coffee in the 
Manning Bowman Electric Cof: 
fee Service just by attaching the 
electric cord. The brewing is 
soft, smooth, while you finish 
with dessert. When you are 
ready, the coffee is. It is at its 


IS 


freshest—and hottest. Sugar and 
cream are handy. 

There are many stately styles 
of this Manning-Bowman Coffee 
Service. These—and the Man- 
ning-Bowman Table Electrics 
for toast, for waffles—are for 
daily as well as guest-time use. 
Easy to keep shiningly beautiful; 
each with an electric endurance 


anning- 
owman 


Electric Cc Appliances 


Wholesale distributors in Canada—Northern Electric Company, 


Ltd. Canadian prices on application. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





















good for years. 
Write for “From 
Breakfast to Mid- 
night Bridge” —it 
is a little booklet of menus 
and electric cookery. Free 
for the asking. Manning, 
Bowman &? Company, Meriden, 
Connecticut. 


Electric Tip-and-Turn Toaster— 


wae hea ~~ 1228. Toast turr ahappy 
( MB Msene J trick when you a 
= — light, crisp toast 


ng-several 
‘Trademark 







with the coffee. $6. 








Electric Waffle Iron— 
1616. Beautiful pierced 
tray design. $15. 





Automatic Iron—1456. Aluays at 

right heat for smooth, swift pressing. 

Will not let itself get too hot though 
heat is left on for hours. $7.75. 
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‘Valuable Book—FREE 


THE LATEST IDEAS ON WINDOW AND 


DOOR DRAPING TREATMENTS 
Read this valuable book before buying your curtain rods and drapery 
hardware. Get the latest ideas on window and door draping treat- 
ments before selecting your drapery materials and deciding on how 
your curtains and draperies should be made. It will save you money. 


—— Saved 






Whether you plan your own draperies or use the 
services of an artist-decorator, you will get valuable 
ideas from the draping treatments pictured for every 
room and every kind of window. 


cAsk your dealer to show you the Kirsch “Modern Drap- 
ing’’ 160-page book, and the Kirsch catalogs on Kirsch Ex 


Book Shows 
tension Curtain Rods, KirschKraft Drapery Hardware with 
or without Perfected Draw Cord Equipment, Atavio Work Style Trend: ; 


(Ornamental Decorations) and Better Wood Poles. Kirsch 
stands for “The Last Word" in Drapery Hardware. Over ; . 
100,000,000 Kirsch Rods giving satisfactory service. For instance, draw cur- 


, tains that open and 4 
KIRSCH MBG. CO., 155 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. suledauty ead overlap 


Send This Coupon for FREE BOOK -—eochaeane then ape 

Draw cords entirely con- 
cealed. Drapery Hard- 
KIRSCH MBG. CO., 155 Prospect Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan ware finishes that blend 


Please send me your 36-page book — with woodwork—either 
dow Draperies and Drapery Hardware. invisible or decorative. 











wood poles, etc. 
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HIS fascinating Fashion ERTH ROBERT frocks are 

Book shows pictures of cut out to your individual 
Mary Abbort’s latest collection measure. They reach you with 
of French inspired frocks, in all the intricate details com 
the latest Spring styles— as d¢ pletely finished. You need no 
signed bythe leading couturiers dressmaking experience, nor 
of Europe. You can own these need you worry about patterns, 
dainty dresses for actually less fabrics or trimmings. Simplv 
than the material alone would sew up the seams --and a Paris 
ordinarily cost — : _— gown is yours. 
you, by sending, T 4 ro 
at once, forthis 1 BERTH ROBERT, 1239 Broadway, New York ] Send today for 
Free Book of | Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send Mary 1 your copy of 
Fashions — and " Abbott's Fashion Book to 1 Mary cAbbott's 
aavupting the l : ] Style Book It’s 
Berth Robert Name — free. USE THE 
method of dress I Address - ———- ——s ! COUPON. 
buying. ] ! 





i 
1239 BROADWAY 
| SERTH ROBERT moc arwmerrecns po G NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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fourteenth century, and its decline began a 
that time; and in 1632 it was destroyed by 
Louis XIII. Now only eighty inhabitants re. 
main of the four thousand who once crowded 
its steep streets. A sad place, you will say. 
Yes, almost unbearably sad, and yet so im. 
pregnated with the charm of medieval at. 
mosphere that we found it almost impossible 
to leave and stayed far longer than we had 
intended 

The little hotel—named for the Pavilion 
of Queen Jeanne, and perched precariously on 
a rock—supplies excellent food and comfort. 
able, if simple, accommodations; and refreshed 
by nourishment and sleep, we wandered about, 
exploring the remains of grandeurs that are 
gone. Many of the ruined houses still bear 
traces of the elegance that once was theirs, 
and they are carefully marked with the names 
of their former owners. Everything, merci- 
fully, is not in ruins. There are a few cheerful 
little dwellings, with children playing about 
them, and flowers in the windows, and the 
parish church, facing a small square overlook. 
ing the valley and the shattered Chapel of the 
Penitents, still ministers to the spiritual needs 
of the tiny parish. Indeed, a famous service 
is"held there every Christmas Eve, to which 
people come from miles around; for the ancient 
custom of placing a lamb in a small cart sur- 
rounded by lighted tapers, and bringing it into 
the church with medieval ceremony is still 
observed. Famous also are the three different 
kinds of architecture to be observed in each 
of the tiny naves, and the font hewn centuries 
ago from solid rock. But more moving than any 
of these—at least, to me—was the memorial 
tablet on the wall to the “Children of Les Baux, 
dead for France”’—out of eighty inhabitants, 
ten had given their lives—and that, of course, 
does not represent the number who went to 
the war, for, as elsewhere in France, only those 
who were killed are commemorated. Who can 
say that a city is dead while such a spirit still 
survives—the same spirit which animates this 
barren region into visible and tangible beauty, 
and which, again and again, has risen to rescue 
France! 


Ancient Arles 

Tearing ourselves away at last, we stopped 
between Les Baux and Arles long enough to 
visit the Abbey of Montmajeur, rising in empty 
majesty beside our cream-colored velvet ribbon 
of a road. Spacious it is still, splendid it must 
have been also, in the days of its occupancy. 
Its Norman arches were lofty, and its great 
halls broad and beautiful. But we did not 
linger long, for we were impatient to reach 
Arles. Our impatience was justified, for it isa 
gem of a city, the brightest jewel in the crown 
of Provence. There was a bull-fight going on 
in the Roman arena, so I refused to enter it. 
Though, in this part of the world, the bulls 
are not put to death, and the sport, though 
a rough one, is not excessively cruel, I can not 
bear to see any creature hurt or teased, 90 
with this wonderful relic 1 made acquaintance 
only from the outside. But we wandered 
through the Aliscamps, where the great dead 
of Provence and even beyond were brought to 
be buried from the first century down through 
the Middle Ages. The shady Allé de Tom- 
beaux, bordered on either side with carved 
sarcophagi and ending in an ancient church 
was most impressive, so were the Roman 
theatre, which stands near the arena, and the 
Church of St. Trophime, with its superb portal 
and cloisters. But the greatest sight of all, in 
Arles, to my way of thinking, is the women 
Phe Arlésienne is very lovely, her beauty being 
of the pure Greek type, with olive skin, dark 
eves and hair, classic features, and a slender, 
grateful figure; and she has retained her famous 
native costume in spite of the march of sarto 
rial progress—a tiny white cap, banded with 
black ribbon, set upon the smoothly-parted 
waves of her hair; a soft, snowy ’kerchief folded 
over her breast; a full skirt, usually of gray oF 
some other sober color, gathered about her 
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floral garland design. 23 in wide. 
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a oe enn (_HE words “Woolworth” and “good value” go Diamonds of net. 23 in. wide. 
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cA BLOUSE by Kaynee is his favorite every time! 
All boys approve the manly styles, fine new patterns, 
and fabrics that are so durable. Mothers like the smart 


fit, sturdy tailoring, tub-proof colors, and on-to-stay but- 
tons. You'll find Kaynee unequaled for wear and real 
economy. At your favorite store. Send for — “Boy 
Types and How to Dress Them.” Address Dept. G. M. 
THE KAYNEE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
| ¢ Approved by the Boys 
aVnee 
BLOUSES :--. * SHIRTS ***+* SUITS 


“LET THEM GROW UP IN KAYNEE” 














,Liquid Silmerine 
Makes Hair Beautiful 


Applied to finger waves, the permanent or marcel, 





makes natural, perfectly formed waves that remain ° 7A This dainty nainsook dres: care- 
so for days. Helps remove dandruff and oiliness net fully hand-made and embroid- 
Keeps straight hair smooth, sleek,orderly. Good for yt: tall \ ered) by =the famous French 
men. women and children. All drug & dept. stores. ey mo’ neediewomen of New Orleans, 
PARKER-BELMONT CO., CHICAGO, ILL Kenacss BF ) Sent postpatd for only 98c. Oftered at 
A ~ this remarkable price to acquaint 
be ” | you with their beautiful handwork. 

oa Infants, 6 mos. and 1 yrjsizes. 


Baby's Own Fashion Guide FREE 
Send for your copy of DeLis au- 
thentic Spring Fashion Guide for 
baby’s wear. Describes and illus- 
trates complete line of DeLis ex- 

Entirely handmade Clusive styles. 

by the famous 
French neediewomen DE LIS 


of New Orlcans. New Orleans, La. Dept. M-18 
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SAFETY PINS 


Won’t Slip 
‘Won’t Tear 
Won't Rust 


Baby’s own bath and 
dressing table makes bathing, 
changing, and dressing easy 





Baby's weight. Folds 
to 6 inches. Dressing table 
of heavy duck swings across 
tub. Cretonne pockets keep 
all toilet articles handy. Sold 
by department stores and 
specialty shops. Insist on a 
TRIMBLE Bathinette. 


Free booklet in plain en Gini . 
} ‘ Lt 


velope mailed on request 


E. M. Trimble Mfx. Co., 161 Jay St., Rochester,N.Y. 










Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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slim waist. There is a portrait of such 
|above the staircase in the Musée Mistraj 
| which is worth going miles to see; and once 
| having gazed with deep admiration at this 
portrait, you seem to meet the original at erry 
turn of the street—coming out of the arena 
crossing the Place de la République, worship. 
ing in the church of St. Trophime, walking 
with her children beside her in the Allée q. 
Tombeaux. She is so charming and so digy; 
fied a figure that you feel your own dress ay 
manner suffer by comparison; and yoy byw 
away the memory of her image as one of mv 
rarest and most exquisite that you have ey 
seen. 


a lady 


Fabled Avignon 

| We reached the papal walls of Avignon |gy, 
in the evening, and the delicate design of th 
stonework which borders them looked ik, 
a flexible Grecian chain in the twilight, \ 
were too tired to do anything beyond eating 
a hearty dinner before tumbling into bed tha; 
| night, but the next morning, bright and ear) 
we were standing beneath the shadow oj th 
Papal Palace, where for seventy years, during 
the fourteenth century, the head of the Church 
driven from Rome by its turbulent condition 
held his pontifical residence. It is a massive 
and magnificent structure, the great audience 
hall, the chapel, and the frescoed chamber 
proving especially striking; and we spent the 
entire morning wandering through it, learning 
as we went, much of its history and tradition 
The Avignon of the Popes is also the city of 
|the famous bridge upon which all the worl 
| was supposed to dance, extending, when it 


was first erected, in a succession of unbroken § 


arches from the city wall to the castle of King 
Philippe le Bel on the farther side of the river 
The disagreeable wind which is the curse of 
Provence—the wind-shields of poplars, raised 
against it, are a feature of the countryside 
and which is called the Mistral, was )lowing 
frantically as we approached this bridge, only 
four arches of which now remain; but we went 
as far as the little chapel which is built upon it 
and which marks the boundary line beyond 
which it is not safe to pass, and all day long 
the gay old chanson to which the bridge gave 
its name rang through my head, 


“Sur le pont d’ Avignon, 
Tout le monde y danse en rond.” 

Nimes was our next objective; but before we 
reached it we saw perhaps the greatest sight 
of the entire trip—the famous Roman Aque 
duct, generally known as the Pont du Gard 
Spanning the river in three tiers of arches, 
each series smaller than the one below it, it 
rises in tawny splendor, indestructible re 
minder of the power and magnificence of the 
Roman Empire. Its deep rich color, its periec 
proportions, its stupendous size, its symbolism 
all combine to give it an almost overpowering 
impressiveness; and I believe that if I could 
| visit only one of the ruins of Provence, this 
would be the one that I would choose. 
Nimes at last, surrounded by rich vineyards 
for this part of the country is more ferti 
than that around Marseilles; vineyards i 
which men and women and children, with 
touches of scarlet and sapphire in their shabl 
garments, are gathering purple grapes, heapint 
them in great wicker hampers, and pressité 
them into top-heavy carts, drawn by patient 
white horses, which wait near at hand besic 
the cream-colored road. Once inside the cit) 
the Maison Carrée, surrounded by periec 
Corinthian pillars, and the arena, where me 
tion-pictures are now regularly given—sa\ 
the mark!—both prove more imposing thai 
any of the “monuments” at Arles. So doe 
the great public garden, of which the citizens 
are extremely proud, shaded with chestnut 
| trees and sheltering, in one corner, the ancient 
| temple of Diana. But Nimes, for some reaso?, 

lacks the fascination of Arles. ; 
As we reached the hills above Marseille 
again, the sky, in which the stars were twit 
'ling mildly, was suddenly transfigured with 3 
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“Without her Fair Face 
= England might have perished” 
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SO dignj 

lress and 

he —says A BioGRAPHER OF [THis BLacKsMITH’s 
| Daucutrer Wuo Became THE FRrienp or A QUEEN 

mon lat eT 

nm f the MMA, Lady Hamilton — born, about a . 

_ 9 1765, plain Emma Lyon, daughter 

d eatin: | of ablacksmith in Cheshire! Can any- 


bed tha one read the story of her life — her 
. cath lowly, obscure childhood, her precari- 
'" durin ous, illiterate girlhood, and then see 
Church | her—the companion of a Queen, the 
dition ambassadress of Britain, the inspiration 
massive F of the great Nelson—without paying 


Audience . , , op? 
hamber | *dequate tribute to beauty’s power? 


pent the Historians tell us that “her colour 
earning F was high and clear, her eyes blue, her 
radition ' ” 
© city of hairauburn”’. At 18, she wentto Naples, 
e world where—says the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
when it F nica—“Her beauty soon made her : 
— great favorite, and the Queen — Maria 
ot King ° 

‘ Carolina— became closely attached to 





he river . 
Curse of Se . 
‘, Taised » ™ * 
side— . 
met She lived a hundred and fifty years 
= cal ago, and her beauty will carry her tale of | 
we Went love and triumph down the centuries. 
| What was that beauty, after all, but ; 
beyond 7 f eae chided Va 
ay leg the possession of a lovely skin: ( 
Be gave | Her “apple blossom” face — her 
» “colour high and clear” —any woman ( 
; who cares enough today may have these \ 
; attributes of beauty! 
fore we “ re ° P uid ied ‘ 
st sight How,” you inquire, “in these hur- — f#p_ 4) 
1 Agu: & tied hours, our sooty cities?” “With | [ss 
1 Gard Melba Creams’”—is the reply of those | HN Romney never tired of 
painting her and said 


that ‘she was the inspir- 
————— er of what was most 
beautiful in bis art’’. 


w it, it 
ble ‘re r\? 
oof th The Melba Technique! J P\ 9 

< ys \ Courtesy of the 


arches, who know, ““Melba—the Way to Charm.” pa 
periect First —Cleanse the Skin— A b al q | y / Emma, Lady Hamilton Comnany of Be 






boliss, with Melba Skin OF AMERICA 
wernt § Cle = Seemed a Boston and New York 
I could Cleanser. Sprea ¢ 
ce, ths MM it over 


) your face, 


ey j (from Romney's Painting) 


NELSON RIDES WITH SPECIAL O FFER! 


LADY HAMILTON 





























reyards f 
fertile & She—the fair British Ambassadress— 
rds ii wears a blue ribbon marked in gold: 
1, with “Nelson and Victory’’! The ore wds 
habt ; od shout: ‘Viva Nelson! Viva Miladi’’! 
shabl 7 4 
eapins 7 () « 
vate ‘i! Use upward, outward motions. 
beside i “Slap” your face briskly, in 
e city, F ‘7 every area! How young, and new, ; 
_— sted your face begins to feel! ‘ 
em | =e ig Parfumerie GM ELBA uc. 
a on, , Third— ‘Finish’ the Skin — with Melba mews 
g than ne very contact of this cool Cream = Vanishing Cream. Your face will love 337 — pony + thay sed 
| eS Ww , x " Ve ‘ “ canadia a 
— . a warmth of your face—neck, jt! So remarkably cool—as though it 624 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
— th Ows—causes it to melt into the = were iced—yet so unbelievably soft, For 25¢ (stamps or coin) enclosed, gerd me 
a SK invade : ; sambles of the 3 fine Melba Creams— 
uncient Wie It invades and flushes the pores! too! It actually removes shine from the with Booklet: “The Melba Technique—the Way 
jena, ipe it away with soft tissue. face! Over it you need dust only the to Charm”. 
nd ’ ” Name 
rseilles Second— Nourish the Skin—use Melba slightest film of Melba ey me” Face neh as 
=; » Tissue Cream. Pat it all over: forehead, Powder and you are lovely! aii 7oe 
with? & —_—-hose, cheeks, chin, neck, back of neck! Send for samples of these Creams today! ' 
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I.“YELLOW MASK” 
your teeth’s foe? 





Enamel is Naturally 
White—Why Not 


Yours ? 











DO your teeth have a dingy, yel- 
lowish tinge? They should be a 
pearly white—because that is 
enamel’s natural color. 


Then why, you ask, do mine have 
that yellowish cast despite daily 
brushing? Because of a “liquid 
cement” in your saliva. 


This is called Calculus. It glues to 
your teeth—then hardens into a 
glassy mask. It completely veils 
the lustrous enamel. And worse, 
itis absorbent... drinksin coffee, 
food and tobacco stains 


remove it. But there is one thing 
that can—a peculiar substance 
known as “Tri-Calcitum Phos- 
phate.” Your dentist uses it to 
clean teeth. It makes a tooth 
fairly dazzle. Yet it cannot scratch 
the softest enamel. 


Now, dental science gives you this 
wonderful “Tri-Calcium Phos- 
phate” in a tasty, pleasant tooth 
paste. That means a sure and posi- 
tive way to remove that ycllow 
mask and gain glorious, pearly 
teeth. Often this dazzling white- 
ness comes after only a few ap- 
plications. 


The name of this marvelous tooth 
paste is ORPHOS. Dentists every- 
where endorse it—especially for 

teeth difficult to whiten. 





like a blotter absorbing 
ink. These discolor it— 
give it that yellowish 
tinge. 


—buto 





Doesn’t foam 


it cleans and 
whitens! 


Convince yourself of its 
wonderful powers tobeau- 
tify. Get a tube now from 
your druggist—or mail 
coupon below for gener- 
ous FREE tube. 


h, how 








Ordinary brushings fail to 
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lambent glow near the horizon, and out of the 
sea rose a great golden moon, bright With 
liquid glory. Over the sparkling ocean With 
its islands and fortifications, over the crowdin 
clattering city, surging from the Old Port anj 
the New Port through the Cannebiére, past 
the Corniche and the Prado, over the rocky 
pastures and barren hills, the dusty olive trees 
the wind-breaks of poplar, the plane-bordereg 
dusty, velvet-ribbon road—over all these it 
swung and shone, lighting them to celestia| 
radiance. 

And as it swung and shone, we saw in the 
harbor, a vessel that lay beside the quai, jy 
kind companion, who after my boys had leit 
me had saved the days from loneliness, and 
|had filled them instead with history and jo. 
mance, art and adventure, who had led m 
down the road of fresh discovery through the 
pleasant paths of friendship, touched me 
lightly on the arm. 

“The Patria is in port!” she exclaimed 
““Look—down there on the right! The boat 
that’s waiting to take you home.” 

And so the cover of the hawthorn jar will be 
replaced, as it was lifted, in the white-paneled 
parlor of a New England home. For what js, 
‘potpourri of pleasure worth—its sweetness, its 
| savor, its spice—if, at the end, after you have 
felt the rush of its aromatic perfume in your 
face, there is no boat waiting to take you home? 
To wander without any purpose would be 
futile indeed; to wander with no pleasure mixed 
with your purpose would be weary work; but 
to wander without home at the end of the 
journey would be heartbreaking. So, pleas 
God, my heart may never be broken in that 
way! And thank God another journey is al 
| most over, and sgon I shall be in the Connecti- 
cut Valley again! 

Always affectionately yours, 


“Fomees Porhiisor Keeaper 

















Caroline Gray’s Sugges- 
tions 
(Continued from page 70) 


do for more than one season, but it must a: 
ways fit the present. 

Particularly engaging for party or play are 
the little frocks at the top of page 68 and the 
coat which is to be worn with them. The coat 
M-14, a soft gray-blue tweed with raglansleeves, 

| was successfully remodeled from one of larger 
| proportions. Embroidered pink batiste was 
used for the party dress, M-12. It has clusters 
of tiny tucks below the shaped yoke on cath 
side of the back and front; tiny scallops finis 
the cuffs and effectively outline the applic 
yoke and belt. The skirt has wide scallops ant 
an embroidered panel. The other, a yellowlinet, 
M-o, shows an unusual way to camouflage the 
ugly line left bya let-down hem, or to lengthens 
short dress which has no extra material. A band 
five inches wide was cut from the bottomd 
the skirt following the top line of scalloping 
this in turn was cut in two, the scallops tumet 
and applied to the strip of white linen whid 
replaced the former hem. 

Little sister and brother have come to plaj 
dressed alike in simple gingham sults. Broth 
er’s suit, M-11, is short, showing straight trou 
sers, but sister’s bloomers are hidden beneat! 
her diminutive skirt. Interest is centered 1 

| the embroidery, which combines the tones ¢ 
the suit, and the upper portion of the sleeves 
match the collar and cuffs. 

Tailored simplicity and charm which app 
to the youthful imagination are combined ® 
two frocks, M-13 and M-rs, for the 8 to 12 ye! 
old. Both are as sophisticated as the girl unde' i 
12 may wear with propriety and are excelles! 
models to use to reduce the admired frocks © 
which the débutante sister has tired. Both at 
simple enough to play in with comfort aff 

have the smart appearance necessary 0% & 
to all ages. a 
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Books of Human Souls 
(Continued from page 51) 


Eliot tells him, Gilbert tells him, Kevin tells 
him, Maun tells him, Elsa tells him. But all 
he does is to feel mystically that fatherhood 


is the end and aim of everything, is to be of | 


help, is to take the ugly responsibilities off his 
sons’ shoulders, is to give everything and ask 
nothing. He is even bereft of knowledge, of the 
knowledge of self that comes with the years 
of striving and disappointment, of soaring 


and falling, of appetite and satiety, of the | 


knowledge of others that comes out of con- 
tact with them, for he exists only as a young 


person without experiences of those things sees | 


m. 

And so his understanding is not the under- 
standing of one who knows all and therefore 
can forgive all. It is the understanding of one 
who knows nothing and so accepts everything. 
And what he accepts are the values and the 
ideals and the performances of a generation 
which has broken utterly with his. The result 
is that Old Nick is not a person. He is only a 
projection of the author’s ideal of a father, as a 
man who exists only for usefulness to his chil- 
dren. No real father, be he ever so generous, 
so understanding, ceases so utterly to be a 
human being as to abdicate his reason, for- 
swear his experience, abandon his prejudices, 
nullify his hopes, and want nothing for himself. 
Man is not made that way. 

The book ends leaving Old Nick starting out 
on his houseboat with his dog, facing loneliness, 
but searching, ever searching, for the secret of 
life. What the young author does not know is 
that age does not search. It realizes or it de- 
spairs. There is much of beauty in this book. 
But oh, so very much more of youth! 

Perhaps I should not have taken this book 
so seriously if it had not happened that while 
I was reading it on a trip across the country, I 
overheard a pretty young girl with soft hair 
framing a piquant, yet wistful face tell a young 
college professor, as they sat across the Pullman 
aisle from me, that she was ‘‘down on” all-old 
people, and her room-mate at college had less 
use for them than she had. 

“They've given us nothing, done nothing for 
us, The quicker we cut out for ourselves, I say, 
the better.” 

With these words still in my ears, I would 
urge parents to read this book, not because it 
is a pleasant one, or because it shows how par- 
ents really act, but because it may be worth 
their while to learn how some young persons, 
intelligent young persons, young persons who 
can handle the English language and write ex- 
ceedingly well, are thinking of this business of 
parenthood. 

Few, of course, will be the parents who think 
that this young author knows what makes the 
wheels of parenthood go round. Few believe 
themselves to be as uncritical as he thinks the 
Old Nick, few as committed to the flight from 
loneliness which he conceives old age to be. And 
yet, unapproving as they must be of much that 
Mr. Bronson presents as life, he has aliveness; 
there is a quality of livingness in this book. 
Nearly every young person who graduates from 
college nowadays seems to know how to write, 
il we are to judge from the facility with which 
they turn out books. What they lack, alas, is 








something to say. How many of them, I | 


sometimes wonder, will survive the press of 
economic need until they have found it? F. W. 
Bronson will, I venture to say,-be one of them. 
And then sometimes I fear that the very urge 
to write without it may kill their gifts. And 
yet, who can say? E 


A Book of Youth 

an is another book by a young person, 
sy ne @ nineteen-year-old girl, Doris Peel, 
a Children of the Wind” (Houghton 
roy $2.50). Beautifully written it is, from 
€ irst page, with its vignette of a garden 
party, to its last, with its silhouette of Joan 
rnin “ing into a new day. Not a word to be- 
Tay the novice. Not a cliché to betray the 
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LEQUID POLISH KIT 
BY CUTEX 


BRIGHTER, more natural Liquid Nail Polish 
| with separate Polish Remover. It’s the very 

newest thing for lovely nails. Northam Warren 
simply ‘could not rest until he made a polish even 
more glistening, more natural than any you have 
ever had before. And its glinting magic lasts for 
days and days, spangle bright. @, This bewitching 
new Cutex Polish and its Remover come in the 
smart kit — two darling little bottles, chic and 
modern as Paris itself—50c. Single standard size 


bottles of this new Polish and its Remover, 35c 


each. At toilet goods counters. 
NORTHAM WARREN, New York, London, Paris. 


Generous samples of this new Polish and its Remover for 10¢ 


, Northam Warren, Dept. LL-2 
I enclose 10c for samples of : : “ 
new Cutex Liquid Polish and 114 West 17th St., New York 
Remover. Natural PinkO) Deep 


RoseC (Check your preference. ) 
If you live in Canada, address 
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Dept. LL-2, 1101 St. Alexander 
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~ HARPER 
METHOD 
FACIALS 


uncover hidden youth. 


HOUSANDS of women should 
look younger than they do. Other 
women—who are really older but look 
younger—could advise them, ‘Try 
Harper Method Facials for three months, 
and watch the years melt away.’” 
Merely tinting the surface with cos- 
metics isn’t renewing youth. So the 
Harper Method Facial goes deeper. It 
begins with a restful relaxing massage far 
down over the chest and back. Rich 
life-renewing blood is brought up from 
the great arteries to the shoulders, neck 
and face. Patiently, scientifically, this 
natural rebuilding process is repeated. 
When you leave the chair your skin 
is gleaming with a creamy clearness. 
Your cheeks are pink with nature’s glow. 
You look girlishly fresh—yet mature. 
Only at Harper Method Shops does 
a Facial include such a thorough scien- 
tific massage. That’s why the Harper 
Method Facial yields such a brilliant 
picture of true youth. See your phone 
book for **Harper Method.’’ Have a 
Harper Method Facial regularly, the 


%* Creams for home use in between. Let 


your family and the world see how 
young and attractive you really are. 


METHOD 
AMfartha Matilda FarperJne 
1888 Rochester. New York, 1928 


Books of Human Souls 


imitator. And yet the breath of youth blowing 
throughout. ° 
Nellie Pettingil. light and empty like a bub- 
ble, who believes that if one takes things as 
they come life is just a pleasant drifting down- 
stream, marries Roger Blythe, who finds the 
world a muddled, foolish place. And there are 
two children—Bryce, happy-go-lucky, whimsi- 
cal, selfish, and Justine, laughing, tempestuous, 
getting her own way. When they are but ten 
and nine years old, Roger tips out of the boat, 
and Nellie founders like a broken ship until 
they go to live with Aunt Winnie and Mr. Earl, 
her husband, while Mamma keeps house for 
Mrs. Grosslap. Next door to Aunt Winnie | 
and Uncle Hector and Valerie-Maud, their 
| daughter, live plump, kindly Mr. Blair and his 
queer, weird little Joan, who ‘‘just has to run | 
away every so often.” In a short time Nellie | 
marries Mr. Blair, and all of them, Bryce and 
| Justine and Joan, grow up together with sim- 
ple, trusting Nellie to train them and plump | 
Mr. Blair to look after them. Follow many | 
days of childhood and youth and those little | 
happenings that are important only in that | 
| they occur in youth. Was there ever a child 
hood that did not seem to the child mile 
stoned with events? Then Bryce goes to Har 
vard and Justine to art school, and Uncle Will, 
as they call Mr. Blair, buys them a cottage on | 
the lake and friends come to stay with them— 
| not real people but shadowy figures, just Helen 
|}and Dulcie and Max run in to state a few of 
their nineteen-year-old opinions. And back of 


this pleasant, agreeable life on the lake runs | 


Justine’s resentment of her stepfather’s father 

ing of Bryce, his husbanding to Nellie, his 
taking of Roger’s place, for deep down in 
Justine lies a steadfast devotion to the father of 
her childhood. And back there, too, in the | 
background is Joan, queer, quiet Joan off on | 
her long tramps, off in her deep thoughts, 
hunting, searching for reality in the midst of 
her dreams that are more real to her than 
actualities. 


When War Comes 

Then comes the war to all of them, and Bryce 
goes off to it. And Bryce comes home again, 
and Justine goes to New York, although her | 
mother wants her to stay home and get mar- 
ried. It is Mr. Blair who understands her and 
helps her to her desire. And Justine meets a 
| man, another woman’s husband, and decides to 
| help herself to him, daring the world, defying 
it. Joan, wistful, queer, open-eyed Joan saves 
her, Joan and plump Mr. Blair, just as to- 
| gether they save Bryce’s friend Jimmy by the 
sacrifice of Mr. Blair’s trip. And all for Roger, 
that dead 


and gone Roger who once wrote | 
- ; ; : | 
brave words that stirred little Mr. Blair, him- | 


self so inarticulate; that stirred Joan when | 


later in the old leaves of magazines she pored 
over them. 
“Queer how things work out,” as Joan says. 


“They were left alone, and we were left alone— 


and then somehow we all came together and 
| grew into one another’s lives. And now you 
'and I have to understand and look after Rog- 
|er’s children, because there is no one else to 
| do it.”’ 

| In many ways it is a profound book, heavy 
with the wisdom of youth, the unused, untried 
wisdom of the gods who know that back of 
disruption there is unity; back of accident, 
hope; back of selfishness, sacrifice. 

Curiously enough, as one reads it he feels 
that the scene is set in England, and midway 
finds himself in New England. And he dis- 
covers that the author was born in England 
and lived in Canada before her family moved 
to Massachusetts. 

This child life seems authentic, actual, 
experienced. Penetrating as is the under- 
standing of Nellie and Uncle Will, true and 
profound as are the conclusions reached, the 
rest of the story appears more as setting, de 
liberate, planned setting. What is real about 
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MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 


Tit 
Mo 


Thinking of 
decorating ? 
feat something simple or 


elaborate, something 
individual or uncommon? 


The very latest ideas in wall 
coverings are now being shown 
in Sanitas, the cloth wall 
covering. 


Your decorator can show you 
the newest Sanitas Sample 
Book containing 150 pages of 
decorative suggestions. 


Sanitas can be had in plain or stun- 
ningly artistic styles for every room 
in the house. 


Sanitas hangs equally well on old 
cracked walls or new ones — the 
cracks won't show through the strong 
cloth back of Sanitas. 


And Sanitas is easily cleaned with a 
damp cloth—children’s finger marks 
leave no permanent impression on it. 


It will cost you nothing to have your 
decorator show you the new Sanitas 
Sample Book— you really should 
see it before you select your wall 
coverings for Spring. 


PLAIN AND PASTEL FLAT FINISH 


tints that can be hung as they come, or sten- 
ciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


DECORATIVE FLAT FINISH conven- 
tional and foliage patterns, neutral ton 
designs of vague formation, stripes, mot- 
tled effects, and reproductions of tapestry, 
grass-cloth, leather and various fabric« 


METALLINE BROCADE 
in embossed effects for panel 
treatments and all-over wall 
treatments. 

ENAMEL FINISH plain 
colors, tile effects and decora- 


tive patterns, for kitchens, 
bathrooms, etc. 


Write us for samples and 

pth ar fokies 
The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 7 New York 


RE 
Look for this 
trade mark 
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| |the book is the understanding which this 
| young person has of Nellie, the sort of under 
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HE most important step in 4 

tooth protection is to se- f 5 

cure a tooth brush that reaches i 5 


all thirty-two teeth. Not all 
brushes do this. But the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic does, with its 
curved bristles, its big end 
tuft and curved handle. 

Sold in three sizes by all 
dealers in the U.S., Can., and z 
all over the world. Prices $ 
in the U. S. and Can.: Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro- : 
phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro- 5 
phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made, 
inthree different bristle tex- : 
tures—hard, medium, soft & 
—with white or colored | 
transparent handles—red, | =. 
green, orange. (For more | He 
bristle surface, the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic with 4 rows of 
bristles may be had for 
60c.) Pro- phy -lac- 
tic Brush Co., 
Florence, 


} standing that a child has for its stepmother; | 
Blair, the sort of | 


her understanding of Mr. 
understanding a child has for a father whom 
it has adored; her understanding of Bryce, | 


dim and pale as for a brother; and the ab- | 
solute knowledge she shows of Joan, whom the | 
through and | 


| author knows inside and out, 
through—who doubtless is Joan herself. 


Yet subtly, deftly, as the author makes us | 


understand these people as they look to her, 
youth’s defense of youth, youth’s interpretation 
of her elders, both those she excuses and those 


she admires, Lucille would probably turn with | 


relief from youth’s explanation of age to matu- 
rity’s explanation of youth as set forth ‘n that | 


exquisite venturing into the heart of a young | 


girl, Frank Swinnerton’s. “The Casement” 
| (Doran, $2.50). One of Swinnerton’s early | 
novels, it is appearing for the first time in | 
America, and those who have loved his ‘“‘Noc- 

turne,” “The Elder Sister,” and “Summer 
Storm” must rejoice, for it is no less original 
and subtle, and conveys the same restful at- 
| mosphere of loveliness. The same theme always 
| interests Swinnerton—two sisters and one 
man. Olivia, the elder, is married to Robert 
Burton. Loraine, the younger, lives with her. 
There turns up Paul Trevell. Loraine learns 
that Olivia and Paul were in love when Olivia 
married Robert—which, in her loyalty to her 
| brother-in-law, she resents, a resentment trans- 
| lated into rudeness to the visitor. Paul, finding 
| Loraine all that Olivia was five years before, 
| and more, transfers his old love to a new one 





|for Loraine, which Olivia’s vanity resents. | 


| Into this situation Swinnerton dips his divining 

| rod, discovering all the reactions of a young girl 

| to first love, which he reveals with no less deli- 
cacy than the elder woman’s realization of lost 
love. 


A Book of Maturity 


Equally mature in an entirely different man- 
ner is Edwin Balmer’s ‘Dangerous Business”’ 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.00). In fact, it would hardly 
be possible to think of a greater contrast. Not 
only does he deal with the danger in a concrete 
practise familiar to all of us, but his explana- 
tion is definite and to the point. “This busi 
ness,”’ he says, “‘of trying to secure customers 
and assure sales by competitive entertaining is 
dangerous, not only to business, but to all 
domestic happiness.” 

He says it, however, in two hundred and 
seventy-nine pages of intricate and absorbing 
plot. Trained through the detective story 
technique, he keeps his readers guessing to the 
‘nd. Through the story moves a fine under 
standing of the younger generation, and some 
thing even more, appreciation. One can imag 
ine the young people themselves saying, “‘Why, 
here’s a chap who knows us.”’ And, preening 
themselves, strive to measure up to the char 
acters he sets before them. An excellent ex 
ample, this, of the advantage of examination 
over prejudice, of appraisement over apology. 
1 would that all those raising hands with horror 
could emulate Mr. Balmer’s sanity and wisdom 
in approaching the now-arrived generation. 
| It is a different subject Arnold Bennett ap- 
| proaches in “‘The Vanguard” (Doran, $2.50 
with his sharp and clever wit, namely, the 
blasé, rich vulgarian who can find no more 
| worlds to conquer. Although it is delicious 
foolery, the Lucilles who seek to know will find 


revealed with scathing satire the puerility of | 


man, the feebleness of his imagination, the 
childishness of his greed. Why bother with 
communes or empires, Bennett seems to say, 
| while wealth is the limit of rian’s dreams? 
The Vanguard is a yacht belonging to a fab 
ulously rich and savagely unscrupulous mil 
| lionaire, who kidnaps another millionaire to 
| satisfy a whim and banish boredom. Into the 
| plot comes Harriet Perkins, the Eternal Femi 
nine, to complicate the best-laid plans. Yes, 
there is that old-fashioned thing, a plot, which 
must not be given away. There is also sus 
pense, an ingredient too often overlooked 
| And there is action, too, enough to satisfy a 
movie fan. And through it all plays the nimble 


genius of the author, dressed in the sparkling ! 
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HE principal purpose for 


: putting underwear on your 
‘ baby is to protect his health. 

& You are doubly assured of 
E safeguarding baby’s health when 
i. you dress him in “Duofold” 
¥ knitted shirts, bands,and binders. 
« Duofold fabric is made of two, 
thin, separate layers. The outer 
y layer contains Wool—for 
3 Warmth and Protection. The 
\ inner layer is made entirely of 
soft Cotton—no Wool can touch 
4 or irritate the tender skin. 

‘ Here is the ideal combination 
F of Warmth with Absolute Com- 


: tort—with excellent = 
hi against body chill and catching 
, cold. 

, For the sake of your little 
one’s health, dress him in Duo- 
iN fold. Ask your dealer for it. 
, Sample of fabric and name of 
t local dealer sent free on request. 
b Duofold Health Underwear Co., 
B Mohawk, N. Y. 


f 
Duofold is available in various mixtures 
f Wool, Silk, Ravon, Cotton, ete. 


Duofolo 


i. Dfealth Underwear 
i for babies and Children 
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Beauties 
Advise this 


Method 


of removing cold cream 
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7-Day Test Free 


OU use cold cream for many beauty 
purposes, And then remove it— 
how? With towels, which are ruined by 
cream, oils and frequent laundering. With 
old cloths soiled from too frequent use! 
Skin specialists say careless removal 
of creams makes for sallowness. Now 
a new way of removing cold cream as- 
sures radiant, glowing skin; absolute 
cleanliness; and it is most economical, too! 
Kleenex ’Kerchiefs are soft, thin tissues 
made for removing cold cream effec- 
tively, gently. You use once, then dis- 
card. They absorb all surplus oils — 
leave the skin lovely. 
Stars of stage and screen were first to 
adopt this new beauty method—women 
whose complexions are of vital importance. 


FOR COLDS 


For colds, Kleenex ’Kerchiefs eliminate damp 

handkerchiefs, p ible reinfection and irri- 

tation. You use them once, then discard them. 
Absorbent, non-irritating, economical. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


At all drug and toilet goods counters 





In 2 size packages (sheets 90 sq. in.) Introductory size 
(generous supply) 25c. Regular size (230 sheets) soc. 





7-Day Supply —FR EE 


KLEENEX CoO., 
Lake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Please send sample of Kleenex’ Kerchiefs. 
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Books of Human Souls 


phrases of a journalist de /uxe offering his ex- 


planation to the Lucilles; so padded by the set- | 


| ting in that furthest reach of twentieth-century 
| luxury, the largest electric yacht in the world, 
as not to disturb those readers satisfied with 
the surface of things. 

On the contrary, no one will be able to evade 
the explanations set forth by Warwick Deeping 
in his new book, “Kitty” (Knopf, $2.50), which 
seems destined to outrun even that surprising 
success, “Sorrel and Son,” in popularity. For 

|Mr. Deeping makes his case doubt-proof. 
| Kitty is all that is fine and noble, self-sacrificing 
| and worth while. Mrs. St. George is all that is 
| cold and mean and selfish. Alex St. George is 
| weakness personified. Mrs. Sarah is strength 
| With these characters in whom are no compli 
cations, no conflicting characteristics, no 
variableness or shadow of turning, Mr. Deeping 
composes a situation. 

Alex marries Kitty on the eve of going to 
war. Mrs. St. George ignores the marriage. 
Alex returns a paralytic without memory. 
Mrs. St. George captures him and keeps him a 
prisoner from Kitty. A falling picture restores 
the memory that a bomb had deadened, and 
Alex remembers his love for Kitty. Kitty 
abducts Alex, takes him to a little cottage on 
the river, where she makes a man of him by 
teaching him responsibility. 
the use of his legs. 


Warwick Deeping Again 


What Mr. Deeping wishes to explain is that 


real love is unselfish, that possessiveness is | 
ruthless, and that work and responsibility are | 


necessary to self-respect and manhood. Per 
sonally I should find his explanations more 
clarifying if Mrs. St. George had had some good 
qualities; if she were like mothers I have known 
who did love their ‘sons but yet were so pos 
sessive that they did not know they were sel 
fish; if Kitty had been more selfish, resentfully 
jealous of Alex’s love for his mother, as I have 
known young brides to be. It would have been 
more convincing to me if there had been less 
partisanship for Kitty, if the other side—the 
mother’s side, for she has one—had been fairly 
put. It would even have seemed to me more 
effective if his wife had been a young woman of 
his own class who knew that work was neces 
sary to self-respect, and his mother one who 
wished to spare him every knock in life, for 
then the question would not have been com- 
plicated by pity for Kitty and resentment at 
Mrs. St. George’s snobbery. These traits seem 
to me beside the point and put in to influence 
our sympathy. And this I resent. 

And yet I enjoyed “Kitty” thoroughly. 
How could one help it, when one’s interest is 
caught by the very first sentence and never for 
an instant allowed to lag by this master of 
presentation, for though I may not think 
Deeping’s delineation of character subtle or 
complex enough, though I may think the plot 
obvious and his appeal to prejudice unfair, I 


must acknowledge that he can present setting, | 


| persons, and situations in such a manner as ut- 


And he recovers | 


terly to capture my imagination and hold it | 


| against any interruption from without. His 
books are the kind that you do not put down 
until you finish them, be the hour what it may. 
And this is due not alone to a rare ability to 
compose scenes, to describe them, but to an 
equally rare ability to put words together into 
sentences, sentences into sequences, and se 
quences into progression. What he has is a 
sense of motion, and this he gets into his book. 
\nd so even the Lucilles do not question unduly 
his conclusions. 

How different is ““The Tapestry” by J. D. 
Beresford (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50). I can hear 
Lucille saying after every chapter, “‘But I don’t 
understand—”’ And no more did I. But that 
is the charm of the book, for all along one 
knows there is something to understand, and 
at the last one gets it. Reading it is like looking 
at a large tapestry in which the design is dim 
with age and multifarious detail. At first it 

| looks dull and commonplace, and then, as you 


The Lerfect 
Kitchenffid 


Glectrical Food Preparer for the Home 


If a friend said to you: ““My cook is never 


* 


. 





tired, never sick—never takes a day off, 
and says she will never leave me,” you 
would probably exclaim: “A _ perfec 
servant! Where did you get her?” 


You can have such a servant in your home, 
and she'll work for 1¢ an hour, after the 
first few months. Her name is Kitchen Aid, 
and when she comes in your door, the 
drudgery of meal preparation flies out 
the window. 

KitchenAid mixes, whips, beats—-slices, 
chops, sieves—strains, grates, grinds 
freezes ice cream without hand cranking, 
and does a score of other things. And it 
does it all better and faster than you can 


by hand 


For Mistress or Maid 


Yet KitchenAid is simple—can be oper- 
ated by a child—will last a lifetime 
taches to any light socket—serves equally 
well families of two or ten. And if you 
employ a maid, it will make her more con- 
tented and efficient and promote sanitary 
methods. 


The KitchenAid Book tells all about this 
Electric Maid and our easy Budget Plan 
You are welcome to a free copy. 


—at- 


COMPANY 


THE KITCHENAID MFG. 
Troy, Ohio 


Shes all vegetables and Chips the ice and freeses 
firm fruits, uniformly ice cream, without hand 
and quickly. cranking. 








Tue KrrcuenAw Merc. Co. 

Dept. GH-38, Troy, Ohio 

Please send the KitchenAid Book to. 
Name 


Street 


State 


City 


Servant 
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Bix-Make 


Day “Dresses 
# ‘a 


"Give us 
areal house dress” 


asked thousands of American 
women. “One with no frills to 
get in the way,—with collars and 
cuffs that stay crisp after wash- 
ing — with enough fullness in 
t'.: skirr-—and with well-sewn 
svams.” This smartly tailored 
house-dress is our answer—just 
one of the scores of new Dix 
dresses. Practical, yet becoming 
and appropriate for entertaining 
chance callers. 
Model 227. Spring-weight Tissue Ging- 
ham, beautifully tailored, with front- 
pleated skirt and collar and cuffs of 
imported permanent finish white or- 
gandy. Guaranteed fast color. Black 


and white, green, pink, helio or blue 
checks. Sizes 16 to 46. Price $5.00. 


New Spring models now on sale in 
leading department stores. 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CORP. 

141 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Please send me new folder No. 1, showing 

latest styles in DIX-MAKE DAY DRESSES 


Name_ 
Address_ 


City 
—_— 
ponent 





Som 


your eyes, and finally you see how each little 
twig is necessary to the whole. 
not the reason for its title. 

In the story Aunt Lizzie is found working on 
a large tapestry of Joshua Commanding the 
Sun to Stand Still. After it drops from her 
still hands, and after Aunt Caroline becomes 
too blind to work on it, John Fortescue, a 
lonely young architect, takes it up to his room 
and works on it fitfully. It is only when it is 


life in two, that he finds himself. It is, o 
course, symbolic. John’s life, eventful and 
varied, makes a pattern a little like that on the 


all is done. 
| Years ago a publisher told me that I snould 
| study J. D. Beresford if I wished to learn how 
to write a novel. I bought and read his trilogy 
on Jacob Stahl, which influenced my 
| quent taste in books. 
man who plunged beneath the surface of life 
to depths unknown to us and brought up what 
his hand touched. Since then I have followed 
him, and ever and again he brings us treasure- 
trove. 

This time it is the truth he makes the tapes 
| try tell—that no one event in life is more or less 
important than the others, just as no stitches 
in the tapestry were more or less important 








ing to a pattern of which we have not yet 
learned the meaning, crude and ill-conceived 
as it often seems to our finite eyes. 

Although “The Tapestry” is a tragedy, it is 
a tale of the ultimate good. Although it is a 
tale of fate, it is a tale of character. Although 
it is a tale of inheritance and environment, it is 
a tale of redemption. It is as if this author had 
decided to meet head-on the whole current of 
modern pessimism and futility with his own 
faith in an ulterior meaning and purpose. 
And.so he takes John Fortescue, the son of a 
popular song-writer, deserted by his mother, 
deserting his ne’er-do-well father, inheriting 
an uncontrollable temper, meeting his fate and 
conosuering it by something greater, inexplic- 
able but more real than any fact. And the re 
sult is not only a powerful novel, but one so 
honest, so free from sentiment, 
intense realist can not scoff. 





| 

A Writer in Retrospect 

| In “The Romantick Lady” 

$3.50), which is Vivian Burnett’s levies trib- 

| ute to that fascinating mother of fairies, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, we turn away from 





look, little by little the design comes out before | 





But that is | 


finished, after the catastrophe which breaks his | 


tapestry, a pattern which he seems to see when | 


subse- | 
I felt that here was a| 


than the others, and that it is all woven accord- | 





that the most | 


(Scribners, | 


fiction and seek for explanations in the life of | 


a woman who really lived, 
given by herson. He calls it ‘ 
an Imagination,” 
| him much more than an imagination. She was 
| the sort of fairy-princess mother that children 
| long for in their dreams. And I would that 
mothers might read it if only to learn the value 
of a little romanticism added unto efficiency in 
the business of parenthood. 

If love gives understanding, then Vivian 
Burnett ought to be able to give us under- 
standing of his mother, for we have here an un- 

| usual and remarkable history of a rich devo- 
| tion. Whatever else time may come to say of 
ithe literary work of Mrs. Burnett, all must 
agree as to her jmagination. It is in what her 
son reveals of the development of that imag 
ination that this book will have value for pos 
terity and for students. But to those who fol 
lowed its results gratefully for years from 
| “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” and “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” on through to “The Head of the 
| House of Coombe,” which delighted the readers 
| of Goop HousEKEEPING, it will mean an oppor- 
tunity to come into a closer knowledge of the 
woman who gave to them so much pleasure. 
Hers was a vital personality. Her experiences 
varied and colortul. And this, 
| the events that checkered her career, as well as 
| the crowded background of her life, the pano- 
ramic background stretching from the hills of 
Tennessee to the watering places of Europe, 
with New York, Washington, Long Island, 


the explanations 
*The Life Story of 





but it is plain that she was to | 





A SHAMPOO 
THAT CLEANSES 


without 


drying the haer 





‘B E CAREFUL 


about the soap you use on yourhair! 


The ideal shampoo is mild, free from 
alkali—with an abundant cleansing 
lather. Taroleum is such a shampoo. 
Made from pure crude and pine tar 
oils it cleanses deep down to the 
hair roots yet does not leave the 
scalp harsh or dry nor will its 
snowy lather discolor your hair. 


Try Taroleum! The coupon will 
bring you a trial bottle. Or get a 
large bottle today from your drug- 
gist. Your money will be refunded 
if ic does not delight you. 





TAROLEUM 


WILDROOT’S CRUDE-OIL 


SHAMPOO 





together with | 


WildrootCo., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Dept.GH-8-F 
I am enclosing 10 cents to cover the cost of 
mailing me a TRIAL BOTTLE of TAROLEUM. 
Nami 

Street 

City State 
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Write a letter 
—You may win 
a Prize! 


$500 


for BEST LETTERS 
about “J enny Wren” 


OMEN everywhere are doing wonders 
with JENNY WREN Ready-Mixed Flour. 
In order to find out which one of the many splendid 
features of JENNY WREN is of the greatest interest to 
housewives we offer the following prizes: First prize, 
$100. Second, $75. Third, $50. Fourth, $25. Fifth, $15. 
Sixth, $10. Also 10 prizes of $5 each, 20 prizes of $2.50 
each and 125 prizes of $1.00 each—total $500. 


ec be 
Why “Jenny Wren” Excels 

This marvelous quick flour makes the most exquisite 
cakes, pie crust, biscuits, pancakes, etc., you've ever 
tasted! You'll have no trouble writing a good letter on 
“The one biggest reason why Jenny WREN Flour ap- 
peals to me.” For example—with JENNy WREN you get 
things ready for the oven in ‘sy less time! You simplify 
baking, because it includes the hard-to-mix ingredients, 
insuring success. Because JENNY WREN is a blend of 
hard and soft wheat, your bakings will be more deli- 
cious, fluffer, of berter color. They will be more health- 
ful, too, because this flour contains vital minerals which 
are lost in ordinary white flour. And JENNY WREN costs 
less than other prepared flours! 

If you have never used Jenny WReN, get the FREE 
color-illustrated “Simplified Recipe’ folder, telling all 
about the flour, from your dealer, or write to the Jenny 
Wren Co., Lawrence, Kan 

JENNY WREN may be had atall good independent and 
chain stores. Your grocer can getit for you if you insist. 


Important! Letters must be postmarked on or 


* before midnight, April 30, 1928. 
Submit as many letters as you wish. Address to contest 
editor, Jenny Wren Co., Lawrence, Kansas. Everybody 
is eligible, except employees of the Jenny Wren Co. 
Each letter must bear name and address of your grocer. 
In case of ties, each person tying will receive full 
amount. You need not ~ Jenny WREN to be eligible. 


« Tell your customers about the JENNY 
Grocers: WReEN letter writing contest. We shall 
appreciate your help in mak- 
ing it a great success. We 
will supply you with 
plenty of JENNY WREN 
Recipe Folders for FREE 
distribution. 

Tune in on 
Station W-R-E-N 
1180 kilocycles — 254.1 
meters —for JENNY WREN 
Cooking School 6:30 to 8:00 
a. m., Central Standard 
Time. Entertainment pro- 
grams afternoon and evening. 


Jenny Wren 


Ready-Mixed FLOUR 


Mail coupon for FREE 
Jenny Wren Folder 











Dept. E-3, Lawrence, Kan. 


i 
i 

\ 

' 

1 

H Please send me 5-color Folder 
\) of Jenny Wren Simplified Rec- m 
i] ipes and features. (Enc. 2c stamp.) |__““ 
! 

| 

1 

! 


~My name and address. 


Jenny Wren 


s 

Jenny WReEN Co. | 
j 

j 


cipes 











My grocer’s name and address 





(If you also wish the Jenny Wren 16-page color- 
illustrated Cook Book, enclose 10c) 











| chemical analysis or psychological diagnosis. 


| tain matters which, though not claimed to be 


Books of Human Souls 


London, and English country life between. 

It has been called sentimental And without 
a doubt it is. For Vivian’s love held no pair of 
scales, no dissecting knife, did not indulge in 


He makes no claim that his is a critical biog 
raphy. Indeed, the “Fantasy” which stands in 
lieu of an introduction, “touching . . . on cer 


provable facts, nevertheless deserve considera 
tion,” he indicates that he is aware of the rose 
| colored glasses through which he always saw his 
| “Dearest,” rejoicing without apology in what 
they showed to him, which he in turn without 
|apology reports to us. Rose-colored glasses 
| have their purpose. And a valuable purpose it 
One is to give pleasure to all those who 
loved Frances Hodgson Burnett, and another to | 
show the Lucilles something of the birth pangs | 
and the penalties of imagination. 
“Men of Destiny,” by Walter Lippmann | 
(Macmillan, $2.50) should interest Lucille. | 
Mr. Lippmann is the “keen and astute’—I 
think those are the proper adjectives—editorial | 
writer of the New York World, where the 
|“‘purich” of his “trenchant pen” has given 
pleasure and pain to thousands of readers. | 
| But let no one think the trenchancy or the | 
|punch indicates a superficiality of thought. | 
| Mr. Lippmann is one of the few men today who | 
| have actually studied politics with a small p. 
He has not only studied them. He has watched 
| them, and that is “something else yet again.” 
He wrote his “Preface to Politics” years ago. 
Later he made an intensive and extensive study 
| of “Public Opinion,” which was a real contri 
bution to politics even though his discovery 
| was, “there ain’t none.” His “The Phantom 
| Public” further developed his theme. He 
| persistent in his hunt for causes. He is incisive 
in his attempts to lift them out. The fault of 
his technique, in my opinion, is that he tries too 
| hard to simplify, and it can’t be done. Things | 
| complex can not be reduced to one formula, 
|much less one point. But nevertheless his 
comments are as rewarding as they are keen. 
In this volume he ranges from discussing Al 
Smith to the Battle over Censorship, from the 
Dogma of Majority Rule to Sinclair Lewis, and 
not one sentence is dull or even stale. Before 
the year is out, every one will be quoting this 
b« 0k. 
saying, ““As Lippmann said—”’ And future his- 
torians will probably read him for light on our 
awareness as to where we were going. For all 
of which, though he is frequently wrong, he 
| should satisfy Lucille’s desire to know. 


| is. 


is 


A Biography of Interest 
Most biographies, of course, explain human 
| beings, or strive to, especially the new biogra- 
phies. To adopt a method and to find an 
explanation are two different things, however. 
Even under the newest method, the most inten- 
sive desire to bore a way into the inner being, 
Phillips Russell has not been able to explain 
that queer, mysterious personage known to 
history as “John Paul Jones” (Brentano’s, 
$5.00), although in this newest portrait of him 
as a “Man of Action” is revealed much never 
seen before. If Russell does not entirely ex- 
plain John Paul Jones, he does, at least, ac- 
quaint us with him as an enigma beyond ex- 
planation. And this is an acquaintance that 
I, for one, would not have foregone. 


In his “Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne” 


that is because Gentleman Johnny yields more 
readily to explanation. Or possibly our under- 
standing is more sensitive to his possibilities 
and type. For he is the dashing, lovable type, 
the gallant, frank rogue whom women love to 
reform and men to follow. The author would 
seem to be something like him—gay, debonair, 
worldly wise, none the less a scholar. His is a 


literaryfamily. Theauthor of ‘Lolly Willowes” 
is his aunt, Arthur Machen his brother-in-law, 
and no one ever seemed to write with a more 
unlabored spontaneity. 





Before the decade is out, people will be | 








(Bobbs-Merrill, $5.00) F. J. Hudleston is more | 
successful in explaining his subject. Perchance | 








‘Flavor-— 
health and 


convenience 


HE FLAVOR of Beech-Nut foods 

has long been recognized in the 
American home and Beech-Nut Pea 
nut Butter lives up to the Beech-Nut 
flavor reputation. T hat‘‘finest flavor” is 
not developed by chance. It’s planned. 
Nothing is left undone to produce it. 
The finest, well cultivated, fully 
matured No. 1 peanuts are selected, 
the utmost care and the skill of 
perience are relentlessly employed. 
This uniform fresh flavor is protected, 
preserved for you in clean vacuum 
sealed jars. Beech-Nut is the chil 
dren’s natural health food for it gives 
them fats in a form they love best and 
can digest easily. A quick dip into 
bright easy-to-open jars—a keaife 
— acrossa fresh slice of bread and 
there you have it—flavor, health a0 
convenience. A combination of al 
around high value at every-day cost 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 
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: N° MATTER how good a laundry soap 
you use—chips, flakes or bar—you 
can get better results by using 20 Mule 
Team Borax with it. Whenever you buy 
soap—that’s the logical time to stock up 
with Borax. Only a few cents more—and 
you'll be repaid many times over in hours 
and effort saved. 


In your laundry work, dishwashing and 
cleaning—-wherever you use soap—use 
20 Mule Team Borax, too. Borax softens 
water, loosens dirt and grease, makes the 
soap dissolve more completely—and so 
gives greater cleaning efficiency. As a mat- 
ter of fact, any soap will give 


3 to 5 times more suds 


when you use 20 Mule Team Borax with it. 
Borax in itself is an antiseptic, a cleanser 
and deodorant. When you use it with soap 
you get a real double service. 


Write today for free booklet, ‘Better Ways 


to Wash and Clean."’ Pacific Coast Borax 
Co., 100 William St., N.Y. City, Dept. 441. 


MULE 
TEAM 
RAX 


ae, 


These are only a few of the books which 
could explain to Lucille. If she wishes to probe 
deep into the soul, there are ‘Flowering 
Quince” (Doran, $2.50), in which Dorothy 
Van Doren handles delicately but none the less 
thoroughly the retreat before life of a sensitive 
soul unduly hurt in youth; ‘““The Love-Child” 





(Viking, $1.50), in which Edith Olivier con- 
structs a child created in the mind of Agatha 
Bodenham, thus revealing all Agathia’s heart’s 
desires, needs and prayers; “Power” (Viking, | 
$2.50), in which the German Lion Feucht 
wanger places a whole generation of robust, | 
greedy men upon an operating table—a power- 
ful book for those who can endure it. 

Indeed, for those ‘“‘who want to know,” the 
| number of books is limited only by those which 
| deal with or strive to explain human nature. 

For even an author’s opinion of how it works 
has value, if only to show how the author’s 
| mind works, itself. 


| 


| 


The Studio 


(Continued from page 30) 


paste as wallpaper would be put on. Prints of 
pictures of a size to suit an individual room 
could be used. To give the effect of mural deco 
ration, or painted panels, rather than just 
pictures, we vignetted the prints into the walls 
by painting a bit more of the background on 
the wall itself, with oil colors to give the effect 
of hand-painted panels. Wooden moldings 
may be spaced as here suggested, to outline the 
pictures and form the panels. In such a case, 
the molding should be so spaced as to make the 
width of the fairy-tale prints fit into it at the 
base and side, vignetting or fading only the top 
into the background. 

By painting the walls of the room a soft light 
green, the pictures were quite easily blended 
into it. There is usually some member of a 
family who paints a little, or an art student or 
teacher would do the simple work required at a 
low charge. 

Care was taken to place the fairy-land pic 
tures at a level to suit a child’s eyes. 

Such a background not only will give great 
pleasure, but will make the room a child’s own 
and unconsciously teach much in color. When 
the room is outgrown, the prints can be taken 
off like any wallpaper, and the room papered 
or painted. 

The rug of deep brown is of wool chenille, 
which from a practical standpoint gives | 
warmth, and from a color standpoint the bit of 
depth this gay, colorful room needs as a base. | 
| The curtains of yellow organdy are enchanting 
with their crisp plaited ruffles. 

Next in importance to the interesting, color- | 
ful background is the attractive painted furni- | 
ture made on a small scale to suit a child. It 
could be painted either a soft green or parch 
ment, and decorated with bunches of pink 
flowers. It is well constructed, nicely design- 
ed, and this set is finished in two tones of a 
soft green. 

The bureau is placed between two windows, 
the bed on the opposite wall. A screen can be 
placed at the foot of the bed to protect the 
child’s eyes from an unpleasant light or a 
draught, or, if the room permits, place the bed 
so that light and air come across it. A cedar 
box in the form of a cradle at the foot of the bed 
| is an excellent place for clothes, and the chil- 
| dren can be taught to put them away. 
| The Studio recommends building a cup 
| board, or even a shelf to hold the toys, al 
| though a nice woolly dog like “Tommy” on 
| the chest of drawers, or the lovely dolly in the 

chair, should be allowed to remain on guard in 
full sight. The chest of drawers, the hifforobe, 
and the clothes tree give more than enough 
room for the clothes of one child—in fact, | 
would answer for those of two. A little wooden 
| rocking chair completes the group of furniture. 
| The bedspread is a copy of the old hand-woven 
cotton spreads, while a blanket bound with 
satin ribbon lends a contrasting note of color 
and assured comfort. | 
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MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


Well-known authority on manicuring 
whose clientele is the most fastidious 
in the world. 


At last I have 


oun d th e7 
Perrect MANICURE 


By MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


HOSE beautiful women of New 

York’s smartest soc iety are my « lients. 
Their patronage is my reward fora life de- 
voted to the art of manic uring. 

For years I have studied the care of the 
nails and hands, always striving to achieve 
exquisite perfection «+ « to give nails an 
alluring, lustrous tint of the correct shade, 
and frame each one in a soft, pink cuticle 
curve of beauty. 

Then from Paris came the whisper that 
I tried 
But some of them peeled or 


pr 
of t 
dulled in spots. Others gave the nails an 


olishes had been created. 
al a 
unnatural tint that was too obvious. 

Then just w hen I despaired of ever real- 
izing my ambitions I discovered the Glazo 
Manicure. What a happy meeting ! 

The marvelous Glazo Polish brings to 
nails suc h enc hanting lov eliness Its radiant 
beauty inakes the hands seem fairer. 

It will 
groomed, as beautiful as if I were manicur- 
ing them for you. And the Glazo Cuticle 
Oi (for those w ho preter, the Glazo Cuti- 


cle Cream) soltens the cutic le and keeps 


eep your nails as perfectly 


it smooth, pink, and beautifully curved. 
Let me send Fou the little lesson book 
have reenreed | It tells you how to hide 
the telltale traces of work and how to keep 
your hands youthful. Also, it explains 
the very latest method of manicuring the 
hands. a a 
Your favorite shop sells Glazo. Its price, 
inc ludin the remover, 50c. 
Mail this coupon fora Miniature Glazo 


Manicure and Miss Dunn s booklet. 


Miss Rosaline Dann 
Dept. 805, 551 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet and the min- 
iature Glazo manicure set, 10¢ enclosed. 
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Learn Our Secret of Turning 


Spare Time Into Gold 





Mrs. Ralph Goodyear 
Ill, plans to send all her 
children to college with 
magazine money 





Mr. Sol J. Stern, Ga., 
saje: “I shall alwajs re- 
gard that advertisement I 
answered as an adviser 
whose counsel was well 
worth while.”’ 





Mrs. Alice Loomis of Ha- 
wali practically paid for 
her home through maga- 
zine orders secured by 
telephone 





sn 


Richard Arkiess, Canada, 
found our plan so protit- 
able that he devotes all 
his time to it. 


club funds, ete 


’ eleiieieniententeneniennemenenneet | 








Mrs. Fanny Jones, Calif., 
a grandmother who uses 
our plan for her charities, 


March 


IGHT in your own neigh- 

borhood there is a pleasant, 
profitable, ready-made business 
awaiting you—a business that 
will bring you immediate cash 
rewards, that requires no capital 
or experience, that will not in- 
terfere with any of your regular 
duties. 


Boys and girls in their ’teens, 
mothers with homes and fami- 
lies to care for, school teachers, 
busy business men, and even 
grandmas and grandads—hun- 
dreds of folks are finding our 
money-making plan an_ ever- 
abundant source of funds. They 
have built homes, raised fami- 
lies, bought automobiles, and se- 
cured the luxuries they wanted, 
largely through money earned 
with our plan. 


What they have done and are 
doing, YOU CAN DO, TOO. 


Everyone reads magazines nowa- 
days. Daily thousands of sub- 
scription orders come direct to 
us unsolicited. Many are from 
your own vicinity and might 
easily have come to you. All 
around you are thousands of 
other folks who have renewal 
orders to send in or who have 
never been asked to subscribe to 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeep- 
ing, ne Bazar and our 
other famous magazines. As our 
official magazine representative 
you could easily get a big part of 
this business and enjoy the gen- 
erous profits. 


Your spare time is gold—don’t 
waste it. Mail the coupon for in- 
structions and a complete free 
money-making outfit at once. 


Dept. G. H.-328, Good Housekeeping, 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


YES, I want to turn my spare time .ato gold 
Without obligation to me, please send the details 
of your easy money-making plan immediately. 
Name 

Street 

City State 


1928 Good Housekeeping 


W. H. Guscott, 
earned 
month 





Mrs 


Florence 
Wyo., the busy mother of 
five children, found time 
to earn $150 in a single 
month. 


Caflee, 





“ a 
“Smiling Bill” (Mr. W 
D.), Blair, N. Y., says. 
“Any Man or woman can 
make big money takin 
subscriptions."’ 





Miss Daisy Williams, Ill, 
a school teacher who 
built a bungalow home 
with he’ magazine money 





Mr. A. B. Arment, Ohio, 
a civil war veteran who, 
at 84 years of age, is still 
going strong. 








Ohio, 
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Religion’s Debt to 
Science 
(Continued from page 21) 


that religion is keeping the human race in jp. 
tellectual swaddling bands when it might be 
growing up. 

Out of this situation comes the attitude of 
the harmonizers. They are trying to keep the 
two together. They do not want them to 
break up housekeeping. They suggest all the 
soothing things that might mollify the mutual 
suspicion with which science and religion re. 
gard each other. They insist that true science 
can not be anti-religious and that true religion 
can not be anti-scientific. 

With the attitude of the harmonizers, so far 
as it goes, I should suppose we would agree. 
But it does not go far enough. Let us try a 
more courageous attitude. So often in this 
regard one hears a timorous and quavering 
note as though perhaps, sometime, somehow 
religion and science might manage to get on 
together. But can a man content himself with 


| such a neutral tone when the plain fact is that 


religion and science are unpayably indebted to 
each other? In particular this article is de- 
voted to the thesis that religion is deeply in 
debt to science. 


We Have a Greater Universe 
In the first place, religion is unpayably in- 
debted fo science for the new apprehension of 
the universe in which we live. I well recall the 
comet of 1884, which, as a very little boy, I was 
waked in the middle of the night to see, It 
seemed close at hand. It hung its huge tail 


| over our roof so low that it looked like a shining 


prize for man to catch. I eagerly urged my 
father to go out upon the roof and get it for me. 


| So in the childhood of the race this universe 


| must have looked to men. 


It was small and 
compact. They even thought they could build 
a tower to reach the sky and imagined God 
worried lest they should successfully invade his 
habitation. But now consider the vast im- 
mensity through which our imagination wings 
its way, where the light that falls upon our 
eyes tonight, even from the nearest stars in the 
Milky Way, left them when Abraham was 
feeding flocks on Syrian hills. 

One easily feels the greatening of the uni- 
verse when he considers the changed measuring 
rods that men have used. First they were con- 
tent with the length of a man’s foot; we call it 
a foot yet. Then they used his stride; we call 
it a yard. Then, as the range of action grew 
greater, they took the length that a man could 
walk in a half-day or a day, and there are tribes 
who still use that as their longest measurement. 
But we are using measuring rods that the imag 
inations of our forefathers could not have 
dreamed. For the smaller spaces we employ 
the distance from earth to sun, 92,830,000 
miles; for the larger spaces we use the distance 
that light, traveling 186,000 miles a second, 
traverses in a year. From an earth that could 
be measured in feet to a cosmos measured in 
light-years—how amazing is the greatening 0 
the universe! Alpha Centauri is our nearest 
stellar neighbor, 275,000 times farther awa) 
than the sun. It is not exactly cozy, but its 
magnificent. 

With this outer enlargement of the world w 
are familiar, but it is not more marvelous than 
the world’s extension infinitesimally. Who re 
members the old Dutch janitor, Leeuwenhoek 
who in the 17th century, first of all mankind 
put together crude lenses in a microscope an¢ 
viewed the populations that throng a drop 0! 
water? There was a new world unveiled 4% 
amazing as any Galileo viewed. So today We 
live in a cosmos infinite and infinitesimal, and 
as unified as it is vast. Once polytheism we 
possible. No more! Whatever else this cosmos 
is, it is one. All its power comes from one 
source. All its laws are built on one pattern 
A man who believes in God, who is sure tha 
matter is not the last word in this univers 
and that the power at the heart of all things's 
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in to that which rises in us as intelligence, 
—— fulness and good will, stands before this 
vast system feeling with Wordsworth: 


‘A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevatea thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 

To be sure, it is possible for a man’s faith 
to be wrecked by the vastness of the cosmos. 
Ifa man carry out into this great universe too 
small a conception of God, it will not stand the 
strain. Many have done that and, finding it 
inadequate, have surrendered God and had 
nothing left except a vast machine that came 
from nowhere, meant nothing, and was going 
nowhither. More numerous are the others, 
who, not desiring thus to land in blank atheism, 
nevertheless feel a timorous uncertainty about 
this great universe: 

“TI remember, I remember 

The fir trees dark and high, 

I used to think their slender tops | 

Were close against the sky: | 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 


There are defeatists everywhere but there is 
no reason why a man should be a defeatist in 
this realm. Long centuries ago upon the walls 
of Zion a Psalmist on a clear night, when with 
unaided eye he might have seen 2000 stars, 
praised God for the glory of the firmament. A 
few months ago I walked those same walls of 
Zion, when the sun went down in the Med- 
iterranean and the moon came up over Moab, 
and there, where the Psalms first had their 
birth, | meditated on this new universe, vast, 
majestic, evolving, infinite, infinitesimal, and, 
for all the suffering here which we can not un- 
derstand and all the mysteries too deep for 
our minds to plumb, the old words took flame 
with a fresh meaning, 


“The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 


Here is the testimony of a man who does not 
regret that his fir trees no longer touch heaven: 


“As wider skies broke on his view, 
God greatened in his growing mind; 
Each year he dreamed his God anew, 
And left his older God behind. 


“He saw the boundless scheme dilate, 
In star and blossom, sky and clod; 
And as the universe grew great, 
He dreamed for it a greater God.” 


We Know the Reign of Law 

_ In the second place, religion is unpayably 
ee to science for knowledge of the reign 
of law. I know well the deadly fear that for- 
merly congealed the souls of Christians when 
first they heard about the reign of law. They 
had lived in a world of miracle where nothing 
was regular, nothing law-abiding. Then science 
—_ upon the scene with its reign of law, in- 
je ving irrefragable regularity where the same 
rm happens under the same circumstances 
rede and everywhere. It was dreadful. 
ristians fought against Newton’s idea of 
ee with the same desperation with 
— many Christians now fight against evolu- 
oe bei saw the shadows of the prison- 
pe osing in, an iron regularity where, as a 
» sy it you ask nature the same ques- 
1€ Same way, she will always give you 

€ same answer. sles i 
Nevertheless, despite all opposition, the 
3 §cew more clear and more certain. They 
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covered realm after realm until nothing was 
left except a few whimsical and capricious 
things like comets which God might handle as 
he pleased. To these the old science and the 
old religion clung. They were not law-abiding. | 
They were miraculous. In old Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, Cotton Mather put the fear of the 
Lord into the people when a comet hung over 
the town, thundering as he did, that it was a 
special warning of the Almighty against their 
isin. Then came the crucial test. The astron- 
| omers prophesied the exact time of the return 
of Halley’s Comet in 1759. It was a fearful 
crisis. Many thought that all religion hung 
in the balance. If Halley’s Comet came back 
on time then there was nothing left but a huge 
machine and God was gone. And Halley’s 
Comet did come back on schedule time. Alas, 
cried many Christians, man and God, if there 
be a God imprisoned in law! 

As one looks back now upon that old fear, 
Sk how utterly incredible it seems to an intelligent 
“R. S Christian! Imprisoned by law? Look around 

rs | Rice you! Who is imprisoned by law? Every time 

SX a Pe : we discover a new law we are set at liberty to 

\ ial do a new thing. ’ Knowledge of natural law has 

| proved to be one of the zost liberating expe 

NO WAST E riences that mortals ever achieved. If one 
doubts it, let him live for a while in Arabia, 

: where the old world still persists, where there 

=5/ /, | is no knowledge of natural law and no control 

& over law-abiding forces—only fate and fatalism 
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: / with an occasional miraculous event to inter- 
— A rupt the tedium of submission to the will of 


> Allah. That is a prison-house, from which one 
y returns to America as to liberty. Here we are 
|our circumstances, and the reason for that 
liberty is the very thing our forefathers feared: 


free to do things, to change our lives, to master 
knowledge of law. Every time we get our 


hands on a new law we have got our hands 


Ey ; | on a new law-abiding force. Then we are free 


; fie 2 to fly on the wings of the wind, to speak from 
New York to London, to bridge rivers, to cure 
anes diseases, to create better educational systems. 
— Imprisoned by law! And if man is not, why 
y ; should God be? 


And Law Is Everywhere 
This holds just as truly of law within the 
personality as it does of law without. Many 
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puts into our hands. It is true that all tools 
can be misused. They are as capable of dis- 
service as of advantage, but when we cease 
emphasizing the perils and begin thinking of 
the possibilities, when we count up not alone 
the liabilities but the assets, how wonderful 
they are! When, for example, people talk 
about conflict between science and religion as 
though that were the gist of the matter, we 


| would do well to think of the triumphs of 


scientific medicine. We ought to speak of that 
oftener in places where the heroes of the race 
are remembered and the servants of humanity 
are put into our inward halls of fame. Our 
missionary enterprise has produced great souls 
who valorously pioneered the world for Christ, 
and we know the roster of their names: Paton 
of the New Hebrides, Morrison of China, 
Judson of Burma, Livingstone of Africa. But 
we do not know so well that scientific medicine 
also has its roster of heroes who well deserve 
to stand beside them. 


Science Inspires Service 

Do you recognize the names of James Car- 
roll, Walter Reed, Jesse Lazear, Private Kis- 
singer? Yet they were saviors, too. They 
saved mankind from yellow fever. For many 
a long century it had taken its toll of millions 
of lives. It never will again. They and their 
successors stopped it. Moreover, the principle 
of the Cross held true in their case; you can not 
achieve such salvation without sacrifice. 

To allow yourself deliberately to be bitten 
by mosquitoes in Cuba in order to see if, per- 
haps, that is what causes yellow fever, to do 
it when you have a wife and children and love 
life as well as any man-——is not that worthy of 
the Master’s encomium, “Greater love hath no 
man than this’? James Carroll did that and 
went down into the dark valley of a dreadful 
death and barely came back again. Then Jesse 
Lazear, wanting to be scientifically sure that 
they were on the right track, did that. He 
went down into the valley of the shadow of the 
dreadful death and never came back again. 
Then Walter Reed wanted to try it to make as 


| surance doubly sure, but he was too old and 


they would not let him. So he posted a notice 
in the American camp that he wanted volun- 
teers to face death in the fight against yellow 
fever. Before the ink was dry, Kissinger, who 
was a private, and Moran, who was a civilian 
clerk, had volunteered. Well, they won their 
fight. They are all dead now except those two, 
and Kissinger is paralyzed from the effects. 


| They never had glory or reward. Their widows 


today are living on government pensions of 
$1500. But they won their fight. They 
stopped one of the most devastating scourges 
that ever cursed mankind. 

Conflict between science and Christianity? 
| Think of Lister’s work in antiseptic surgery, 
| Morton’s work in anesthetics, Jenner’s work in 





vaccination, or the new antitoxins that are | 
stealing terror from old scourges like diph- 
theria. Would not Jesus rejoice, who cared 
so much for the bodies of men and spent so 
much energy upon their health? I say it rever- 
ently: he healed a few people after the manner 
|of his day, but how grateful would he be if, 
coming back, he should see science now ful- 
filling his own words, “‘Greater things than | 
these shall ye do.” | 
This last ye. I visited ancient Corinth in | 
Greece. Thither, late in the last war, an as- | 
tonishing American woman had brought two 
thousand children from the carnage and chaos 
of Asia Minor. There in Corinth in old Greek 
army barracks she installed the children. 
Within a few weeks twelve hundred of them 
| had malaria. Malaria had been there for cen 
| turies. Historians say that it caused the dis- | 
| integration of ancient Greece. One thinks of 
| all the prayers that have been offered from old 
| pagan shrines, from Christian churches, from 
Moslem mosques against this insidious foe. 
But now we have new tools to work with. 
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That American woman sent to-Athens for a | 
trained nurse from Johns Hopkins, who was | 
there. She threw her scientific knowledge into | 
the problem, would not leave a single pond 
uninvestigated, became a nuisance to the gov- 
ernment until it joined forces with her. She 
cleaned up the entire countryside until not a 
single case of malaria was left. Now there 
need never be any malaria in Corinth again. 
Conflict between science and religion? As | 
pon thinks of these new tools in the hands of 
| the spirit of service, such vistas open as never | 
hitherto have opened before the hopes of man. 


We Are Honest with Our Facts 

Finally, religion is unpayably indebted to 
science for the new note of straightforwardness 

<i honesty in dealing with facts. One can be 
| sure that Marcus Dods, a Scotch scholar of the | 
| last generation, had been under scientific influ- 
ence when he said, “The man who refuses to 
face facts doesn’t believe in God.” That is the | 
tone of mind with which true science works, and 
it has been an incalculable benediction to reli- 
gion. 
which Thomas Huxley once summed up his 
ideal as a scientist: ‘To smite all humbugs, 
however big; to give a nobler tone to science; to 
set an example of abstinence from petty per- 
sonal controversies, and of toleration for every- 
thing but lying; to be indifferent as to whether 
the work is recognized as mine or not, so long 
as it is done.” Because of such an attitude, 
what superstitions that dogged our fathers’ 
footsteps have vanished, what fears of ghosts 
and demons have been: done away, what an- 
cient ignorance has been lighted up that once 
was filled with sinister shadows, what honesty, 
fearlessness, and candor in dealing with facts 
+ave come! 

For a long while I have wished to strike this 
positive note about the relationship between 
science and religion. There are other notes. 
This is not the whole story, but this is a neg- 
| lected and important part of it. Christians 
|are unpayably indebted to science. Modern 
|science permeated with religious faith and 
spirit—there never was so magnificent an out- 
look on the world. Modern science, however, 
bereft of religious faith and spirit—there never 
was a deeper abyss of pessimism. Listen to this 
scientist, typically modern, who has lost the 
last shred of his religious faith and has nothing | 
but the science left: 

“Brief and powerless is Man’s life; on him 
and all his race the slow, sure doom falls piti- 
less and dark. Blind to good and evil, reckless 
of destruction, omnipotent matter rolls on its 
relentless way; for Man, condemned today to 
lose his dearest, tomorrow himself to pass | 
through the gate of darkness, it remains only 
to cherish, ere yet the blow falls, the lofty 
thoughts that ennoble his little day.” 

So old men write, and young men commit 
suicide. 

This great new world in the hands of the 
Christian spirit—there never was such a 

chance. This great new world in lesser hands— 
| there never was such a peril. 
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pronounced effort to look from the front like 
long hair. There is just one thing I have not 
mentioned—the line at the back of the neck. In 
the past this has been more severely criticized, 


Recall those crisp and noble phrases in |- 


Ga Che 


especially by men, than any other feature of | 


short hair. A good hair-dresser follows the 
natural line at the back, and shuns the very 
round cut or the exaggerated point. He does 
not use clippers. He does not permit the line 


of the coiffure to scoop up at the ears and curve | 


down very low in front in the ugly fashion of 
so many “hanging bobs.” i 
harmonious, natural line all around the head 
is what every woman should ask for and in- 
| sist upon, 
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fashions and amazing offer. 
HARFORD FROCKS, Inc. 
313 Noble Street, 
z Indianapolis, Indiana 
Subsidiary of the famous REAL SILK HOSIERY MIS 









| Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 67 Spri 


ngfield, Mast 
ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’ S—52 Years of Hit 
Comedy-Dramas, Vaudeville - 
Farces, Musical Monologs, Di : 
Comedies, Revues, Entertainmes ' 
Musical Readings, Comedy Songs, Chalk Talk Books ore 
strels, Blackface Skits, Make-up Goods. Catalog Hes} 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 23, © 












ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ve 
FREE SAMPLES. 100 VISITING CARDS $4 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 16 
433 EVENING STAR BLOG. WASHINGTO! 
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Wat was once the 
most disagreeable 
household task—clean- 
ing the toilet—is now 
the easiest. Just sprin- 
kle a little Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow- 
ing the directions on 
the can, m= ond flush, Stains, marks 
and incrustations will disappear. 
The hidden, unhealthful trap will 
be cleaned. Foul odors will van- 
ish. Sani-Flush leaves the toilet 
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or bowl white and sparkling. As clean 

and as if you scrubbed and scalded it. 

ha Sani-Flush is perfectly harm- 

ole. less to plumbing. Keep a can 

ier, handy all the time. 

yer: Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 

vall top can at your grocery, drug 

ink or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 

res 

=| Sani-Flus 

age tag Us vos on 

30¢ Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 

1 Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 

Canton, Ohio 
—_ Also manufacturers of Melo 
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Syashine Drier. Saves walking | and 
t all over yard. 135 feet of 
line, takes up little » od rier revolves mae in 
the breeze giving each piece an equal chance at the 
oF end sunshine. Let us send illustrated folder 
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| A Good Actress 


(Continued from page 25) 


artistic colony was a littie unfair to Guar- 
dia. Defending the Corsican to himself, | 
Stressa reversed the situation: surely this 
shopkeeper did better in the theatre than any 
actor could do in business. Why didn’t these 
artistic people do something for the theatre 
except talk about what others did not do? He 
would astound his friends one day by telling | 
them the unvarnished truth! 


BE FORE falling asleep, he resolved to be fair 

to the young lady and make her forget the 
grufiness of the previous day. His conscience 
eased, he slept the sleep of peace and justice 
until morning. He was ready for the early re 
hearsal. He would have hated to be late that 
day. 

He was in front of the Guardia Theatre five 
minutes before ten. But he couldn’t go in| 
earlier than called, because he had been late | 
yesterday. He couldn’t give Guardia the 
illusion that he was trying to make up for the 
ten minutes of yesterday. Such a thing would | 
be beneath his dignity; it would be behaving 
like a shop clerk. Stressa crossed to the 
opposite sidewalk. 
| When the five minutes were up, and he had | 
| seen Hortense arrive in her father’s car, the 
great actor thought it would be a sign.of weak- 
ness to go in on the stroke of ten—as if Onorio 
Stressa had waited somewhere until the exact 
second. Shopkeepers should learn that actors 
were not grocery store clerks who have to| 
punch a clock. Let them wait ten minutes. | 
His artistic temperament must be 
consideration. 


come late for the second time would give him 


| the upper hand over the Corsican. What | 
would Guardia say or do? It didn’t much 


matter. 


to cross arms with an enemy, he swung open 
| the door of the theatre. The whole company 
| was assembled on the stage. He strolled slowly 
up the aisle to show them he was not in a hurry. 
But the enemy was not there. 
| not yet arrived. 
fiitteen-minute 
| pany. 
| do that day. 
““Aspetal”’ Stressa held him back. ‘We can 
go on without you,” and, putting his soul- 
| crushing monocle in his eye, “You are no great 
help here, and are probably necessary in one 
| of your stores.” 








Half an hour later, he made a 
appearance to dismiss the com- 


But Guardia had the last word: ‘Though 
I may have to undo everything you do, go 


taken into | 
The very fact that he dared to | 


His heart thumping as though he were going | 


Guardia had | 


He had much more important things to | 


|ahead and work. You are being paid with | 


money earned in grocery stores and shoe- 
shining stands from the Battery half-way to 
Chicago.” 

And so a day which had been planned with 
a sense of artistic justice began with petty 
animosities. Onorio Stressa made it clear to 
Hortense that she was playing opposite him 
not because of merit, but because she was the 
|niece of the man who owned the theater. 
| Otherwise 

He had been the nephew of no one, he who 
descended from a family of actors four genera- 
tions back. Every step forwara had been 

| fought for in the dusty dark and in the glare of 
the stage. This lady’s laurels were won among 
the gorgonzola cheese, the boxes of spaghetti, 
and the odor of olive oil. 

While they were rehearsing and he made 
fictitious love to her, his arms about her waist 
pressed stronger against his will. His words 
rang almost as sincerely as if he really meant 
what he said and was not play-acting. Her re- 
sponses sounded almost as true. During the 
sad scenes she brought tears to the eyes of the 
other actors, pleading with her rascally lover 
not to abandon her. The scene over, Stressa’s 
antagonism rose in the measure that his acting 
had been warmer. 

They sat apart 
every scene, 


when they rested. After 


she expected him to talk to her. | 





weakened 


1 Trouble usually starts in 
muscles. Tiny bones are displaced. 
Pain follows. 











A super-elastic 
band supports 
and wea 
ened muscles, 
places bones. 
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You walk, 
stand and 
dance with ease. 
Wear stylich shoes 
with comfort. Feet 
feel normal and 
comfortable. 


FOOT PAINS 


STOP QUICKLY 
—or costs you nothing 


SCIENCE says foot pains 

weakened muscles. Now 
to assist and support these muscles. 
often immediate. That burning, aching, tired 
feeling in the feet and legs—cramps in toes, foot 
calluses, pains in the toes, instep, ball or heel 
dull ache in the ankle, calf or knee—shooting 
pains from back of toes, spreading of the feet, or 
that broken-down feeling—all can now be quickly 
ended. Pain quickly stops when an amazing 
band is used, called the Jung Arch Brace. It is 
highly elastic and amazingly light and thin, yet 
strong and durable. You slip it on, that is al 

Pain like magic. Stand, run or dance 
with delight—wear stylish shoes comfortably 
The secret is in the tension and stretch of the 
band. Nothing to mis-shape shoe. 


result from 
is discoverec 
Results are 


usually 
a way 


stops 


Results delight you beyond belief. Feet feel 
well, comfortable. Nearly 2.000.000 now in use. 
Specialists find results so satisfactory that they 
urge its usc 

Test it 19 ‘days, if not amazed and delighted 
your money returned. .Go to druggist, shoe 
store or UNG they can’t supply you 

use coupon below and 

JU pay postman Write 

vo inal” for free book on foot 
ARCH BR ACES _ troubles. 


~=------FREE if it fails-------- 


Jung Arch Brace Co,., 693 Jung Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send one pair of braces marked below: 
(Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) 

FOR SEVERE CASES FOR MILD CASES 

— with cushion lift —without cushion lift 
O BANNER (medium) $2 | O WONDER (medium) $1 
O VICTOR (long) $2.50 O MIRACLE (long) $1.50 
O Money enclosed. 0 Send C. O. D. plus postage. 


Shoe Size.. . Shoe Width 

















Canada: M. L. C. Bidg., Montreal. Add 25c to above prices 


NTERIOR-DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 

Your opportunity to enter fascinating pro- 
fession. Our Home Study Course gives full 
instruction and easy method for practical ap- 
plication. Color harmony, draperies, period 
furniture and all fundamentals. Faculty of 
leading N. Y. decorators. Send at once for 
free booklet 3-M. 





The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - 


New York City 





_ Big Profits in Candy Making} 


famous teacher, shows 
ust how to make her “ APPROVED" Home- 
nese Candi Money back guaranteed. 
Work sheet formulas, equipment, boxes, 


po adv. cards, full selling plans—everything 
provided. Make money after Ist Lesson 
Write today for free “worksheet” on FUDGE. 


an Schoo! of Home Economics, 822 E. 58th St., Chicage 
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If planning to 
build or buy a home send 
for these useful books 


“The Story of Brick” —an attractive 
booklet. with beautiful illustrations of 
modern homes and chapters on such mat- 
ters as Comparative Costs, Basic Require- 
ments in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness and kindred subjects. Sent 
free on request. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
houses, unusual and distinctive in design, 
convenient in floor plan and economical 
to build. Four booklets showing 3 to 4- 
room, 5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room 
houses. Each 25 cents. Entire set $1.00. 


“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
two-story, six-room houses, submitted by 
architects in a nation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. 


“A New House for the Old.” Stop 
repairing and painting by veneering the 
old house with beautiful Face Brick. 
Booklet sent free. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


2129 City State Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 


FACE BRICK 


—requires no paint or whitewash 








“Highest quality for health” 

Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
And — “Biggest quantity for 
economy’”’, too, because one 
package makes four different 
desserts or salads, six servings 
of each. Why not try a Knox 
dessert for tomorrow's dinner? 
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| be satisfied. 


| when he pleaded with her. 





|and glared and glared, unwilling to enter into | 


| spirited! Why, the two of them could... . 


| any talent. No actor would ever forget she had 
| risen to the top because she was the niece of 
| Guardia, that she was given the leading rdles 


| Guardia’s niece! 


A Good Actress 


Had she not been the niece of Napolione 
Guardia, the owner of the theater, he would 
have sat down near her, or at her feet, to tell 
her the thousand nothings with which he | 
usually flattered the actresses playing with | 
him. As it was, however, he sat opposite her | 


conversation with actors who played minor 
roles. They were impossible. 

If only she were not the niece of Napolione | 
Guardia! When she pressed against him in the | 
love scenes, he thrilled to her warm, lithe body 
which suited his own so well. She was lovely 
to look at... If only she were not Napolione 
Guardia’s niece!’ Beautiful eyes shaded by 
heavy, velvety lashes. Her mouth was so 
tempting. He wondered whether he should 
kiss her during the rehearsal of the next scene! 

If only she were not Napolione Guardia’s 
niece! A talented actress, beautiful, able, 


He interrupted Ris inner monologue by 
calling out, “Scene four, act two.” 


AN HOUR later, Stressa bowed himself out 
of the theater, smiling at Hortense. 
Hortense entered her uncle’s office and wept 
bitterly. She wished she were some common 
man’s daughter, not the niece of Napolione 
Guardia. No one would ever admit she had 


not because she was a great actress, but be- 
cause she was Guardia’s favorite niece, a 
member of the Guardia clan. No matter how 
well she might play, Onorio Stressa would never 
He would always resent her. The 
whole acting fraternity would never accep! 
her, would never admit her. She would always 
be the niece of the shopkeeper. 

Woman-wise, she was aware of the emotions 
she had stirred in the Italian actor. The pres- 
sure of his arms was not caused by his /iving 
through the scenes. He was a great actor, yet 
he could not have faked that ring in his voice 


— 





Still, he would 


|never admit even to himself anything of the 


kind. Had she been anybody else and ap- 
pealed to him, he would not have sat apart 
from her between scenes. If only she were not 


HE next day and the following, rehearsals 

were held under the personal supervision of 
Napolione Guardia, himself. The Corsican 
watched silently. There was no stage director. 
Everybody attempted to take to himself as 
much of the stage as was left by the stars. 
Signor Stressa never delivered his lines other- 
wise than with both arms raised, and his huge 
bulk massed everybody else behind him or to 
his sides. His stride was so large no stage 
would have been big enough to hold ten of his | 
paces. He was front stage, back stage, to the | 
right and to the left, at one and the same time. | 
The other actors had to scurry out of the way 
to avoid being crushed under his feet. 

Meanwhile, Italian actors and actresses out 
of work came to watch the rehearsals, and each 
of them wondered that the niece of the shop- 
keeper should do so well. Yet when they as- 
sembled ia little groups during intermissions, 
they sneered and spoke jeeringly, and pitied the 
great Stressa who had to play opposite her. 
It was a shame—it was a shame. It was bad | 
for art that money could do such things. 

At the end of the last rehearsal but one, | 
friends took Stressa to dinner. None of them 
said a word about the painful affair. Among 
Italians it is a bad sign when they begin to be 
quiet about something. Their expressive faces 
and the play of their eyes can make the thing 
they keep quiet about very specific. They 
can talk about the quality of the soup, about 
the bitterness of the pimiento and the staleness 
of the bread, about Napoli la bella and the blue 
waters of the canals of Venice, and hold an 
entirely different conversation with their eyes. 

That dinner was prolonged until long after 
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© he Florentine 


Straube for Your Home 


pn oe EXCLUSIVE features of the 
famous Straube Grand Piano. .. the exqui- 
site beauty ofa period encasement whichadds 
charm tothe finest surroundings... thisisthe 
rare combination available for your home in 
the Florentine, one of many Straube period 
models, Its true distinction, in appearance 
and tone, is a life-long source of musical en- 
joyment and justified pride of ownership. 

Straube pianos are nationally priced; Grands 
$775 up; Roll-played pianos $575 up; Up- 
rights $385 up; Reproducing Grands $1750 
up. SEND THE COUPON NOW FOR 
CATALOG AND FLOOR PATTERN. 


Straube 


GRANDS - PLAYERS ~ UPRIGHTS 
REPRODUCING GRANDS 
oe 


POCO Oe ee ee 


Straube Piano Co., 302 Manila Ave., Hammond, Ind. 

Please send catalog and further information about 
Grand Pianos ri] Roll-played Pianos [ ) Uprights 
Reproducing Grands. (Check which interests you) 

Name. 

Street 


City, State sieiaiiaiiedeieieds —_ 








SMARTEST SHADES IN 


Corticelli Silks 


Fascinating designs, 
new shades, marvel- 
ous quality always in 
Corticelli Dress Silks. 


Ask your dealer to show 
ou the new spring prints. 
Sorticelli’s name is your 

guarantee of beauty and 
utmost quality Spool 
silk makes a strong smooth 
seam and nicely fitting 
garments. 

FREE SAMPLES 
of latest dress silks sent 
on request. Corticelli 
Sik Co. 53N 
St., Florence, Mass 


Makers of Corticelll 
and Brainerd & Arm- 
strong Spool Silks, 
Corticelli Dress Fab- 
rics and Women's. 
Fine Silk Hosiery. 








In Your Livi ng Room 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


(The Hanger with the Twist 
Safely hold heavy pictures without 


marring walls. 
10c Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 
No hammer needed when you use 
_Moore Push-Pins. = ———— 
Proper regulation of your dit 
is made easy with the aid ¢ 
“Healthful Living’, written by te 
world’s greatest authority. Based on By 
years’ study of the effect of diet on bal 
at Battle Creek. Describes with reap 
the foods used in the Battle Creek De 
System. As a guide to healthful live ® 
everyone needs this book 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO 
112—1l6th Street 


Battle Creek, Michig# 


Earn substantial amount weekly retouching oy 

men or women, No selling or canvassin se eae 

you at home, furnish workir ‘rT it ane 

service. Write toda: ARTCRA sTuDIOS. 
Bept. 34, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicase- 
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new art 


Carrom 
ridge sets 


~and 
10 more decorated tables 


Again—an opportunity to win a handsomely 
decorated Chinese Red Lacquered bridge 
table with Black Moire covering and four pad- 
ded-seat folding chairs to match! Your an- 
swers to our Bridge Problem No. 2 may bring 
you one of these desirable Bridge Sets—or a 
decorated new-art Bridge Table! Carrom 
new art Bridge Sets are an authoritative 
standard for beauty, durability and utility. 
You can easily prove this. Go to your lead- 
ing furniture or department store—see the 
many charming color combinations which 
immediately identify Carrom quality prod- 
ucts as one of the most amazing values the 
market affords! 


BRIDGE PROBLEM NO. 2 
Spades: A-10-8-5-2; Hearts: A-7-4; Diamonds: A-J-6; 
Chabs: 9-3. With the above hand, what would be the 
correct declarations, score love-all? (A) If it be held 
by South (Dealer.) (B) If it be held by West (Second 
Hand,) South (Dealer) having bid one No Trump. 
(C) I it be held by North (Third Hand,) South hav- 
ing bid one Club and West having passed. (D) If it 
be held by North (Third Hand,) South having bid 
one Diamond and West having passed. (E) SPECIAL 
QUESTION: Which of the four above questions is 
the most difficult, and why? (Answers to this ques- 
tion must not exceed 50 words.) 





Rules of the Contest: 1. Everybody except Carrom 
employees may enter. 2. Write answers to AUCTION 
BRIDGE questions on plain paper, and mail them tous, 
not later than midnight, March 7, 1988. 3. Write your 
name and address in upper left hand corner of “> 
4. Upon entering this contest you agree toabide by the 
decisions of MK. MILTON C. WORK, SOLE JUDGE. 


“Carrom« 


BRIDGE SETS 
Established 1889 : i 


Your Kitchen Can Be Your 
Candy Shop 

SUCCESSFUL manufacturer teaches 

you secrets of candy-making in your 

mye time. The candy business is 

the only business where the little 

fellow has the big fellow at a disadvantage. You can start in 

v own kitchen earn big money from the very beginning 

epee ag tools and show how to quickly sell your candy at a 
ie ~ Many Cc “A wealthy started with prac- 
y no capital—-YOU HAVE THE SAME OP- 
PORTUNITY! Write for fascinating FREE 


which gives full details. 


Become A —— 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Dignified profeasion. Little competition. 
Experts earn $5,000 or more. Eas 
916. Am rican Londechps 

9 me an 2 
‘ool, Dept. 93, Newark, New York 











midnight. All seemed anxious to console the 
humiliated man, insisting that he must drink a 
little more, eat a little more than he was eating. 
Every movement of some one pouring wine 
into his glass meant: | 

“Don’t worry, brother. Things will change 
for the better. We shall soon have an Art 
Theatre with you as Director. You will not 
always have to bow to the will of Napolione 
Guardia!” 

Singly every one held a different opinion | 
concerning the acting of Hortense. Grouped 
together, the class antagonism smothered 
individual feelings. 


THE rehearsal on the day of the opening be- 

gan rather early. Stressa’s friends were | 
seated in the theatre. The actor thought it 
incumbent upon him to show that Napolione | 
Guardia had not crushed him. He was not 
meekly submitting to the power of money. He 
was even more exacting and nasty to Hortense 
than he had been the previous days. 

“Dio mio! On my first appearance in this 
country! If only the manager had engaged an 
actress and not a piece for this one play. Dio 
mio!” 

Suddenly Napolione Guardia stepped in. 
“You can still get out. You don’t have to play 
if you don’t want to. I can find an actor to 
replace you in an hour, Onorio Stressa!”’ 

Onorio Stressa’s friends disappeared, refusing 
to hear what was being said to him. They did 
not want to see him capitulate. 

Onorio, who had not expected such a re- 
joinder, regretted he had left an opening for 
such a blow. 

It was the first time her uncle had come to 
her rescue, and Hortense wished he hadn’t. 

The two men looked at one another, and then 
the actor, glancing at the leading lady, who was 
leaning against a door, said, 

“Well, we shall see tonight how good an 
actress she is.” 

“Ev ery be “ly here at seven o'clock this even 
ing,’’ Napolione Guardia announced, including 
in one gesture the stars as well as the minor 
actors. 

This was a second blow. Stressa was hurt 

“Seven o'clock ... Seven o'clock . . . Seven 
o'clock. Will that give us enough time? Make 
it a quarter of seven, Signor Guardia.” 

With the passing hours of the afternoon 
Stressa’s antagonism toward the shopkeeper 
grew stronger. It was not a play in which he 
was to appear that night, but a fight between 
him and the other man. The play was an 
excuse, Hortense a pawn. There was no reason 
for the antagonism between the. two men. 
Napolione Guardia held nothing against 
Stressa and even admired him as an actor. His 
whole being responded to the other man’s 
grandiloquent stage manners. Nothing in the 
behavior of Napolione Guardia had warranted 
the actor’s antagonism. All Stressa could hold 
against the other man was that he, a shop- 
keeper, owned a theatre. However, Stressa 
repeated to himself: 

“T’ll show him yet. He is not through with 
me. The stage is not stocked with oranges and 
oil and gorgonzola cheese. He'll find out!” 

Before evening Stressa had worked himself 
up to such a pitch he thought himself called 
upon to avenge all actors, past and present. 
As he walked down to the theatre, he remem- 
bered a play during which he slays the op- 
pressor of his country, not because of personal 
reasons, but in the interests of his nation. 

Outside the door of the theatre hung two 
violent red posters, which Onorio had not yet 
seen. The photograph of Hortense was beside 
that of himself. Their names were in letters 
of equal size. It was Napolione Guardia’s 
gesture of defiance. Stressa bit his lips. Hor- 
tense’s name in letters of the same size as his 
own! Her photograph beside that of Onorio 
Stressa! Hortense . .. it was too bad that 
she was the pawn . . . that he had to slay the 
man using her as a weapon! Beautiful eyes. 
Warm arms. Quivering voice. She had talent. 
Sacrifices were necessary in the interests 
of art. 
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U isn't always necessary to build 
a new house to achieve “atmos- 
phere”. When remodeling or 
making slight alterations, the use 
of forged iron hardware provides 
an accenting note of great beauty 
for a small investment. Hinge 
straps, knockers, handle sets, and 
so on, quickly alter the aspect of 
entrance and interiors. 


McKinney supplies all essential 
forged iron pieces, in authentic 
designs and handsome finishes, 
completely rust-proofed. The 
workmanship is superb. Prices 
have been held at a remarkably 
reasonable level. Your local Buil- 
ders’ Hardware Merchant should 
have McKinney Forged Iron on 
display. Send disect for beautiful 
Brochure illustrating all pieces. 
Forge Division: McKinney Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McKINNEY 
FORGED 
IRON 


Me Kinney Mig. Co., 


> 


2? Forge eases 


-itesburgh, 
Please send me, without obligation: 


015 plates showing details of lanterns 
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Name ..-.- 
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Par-O-Keet Lacquer 

New brilliant colors 

Dries in 
an Hour 

















































NDER the magic spell of Par-O-Keet Lacquer, old, drab 

furniture becomes gay and fashionable. Bare, time-worn 
floors are made new and attractive. Ugly woodwork is given 
life—beauty—decorative value. Even metal work, glass and 
pottery take on unsuspected beauty. 
And how quickly the change is made! For Par-O-Keet is 
simply brushed on—smoothly and evenly. And it dries in 
an hour. A piece of furniture can be safely handled 
within thirty minutes after Par-O-Keet is applied. 
And inside of an hour the piece is «seas: dry 
and ready for use. 






See the nearest Lowe Brothers Dealer. Hecan supply 
you with Par-O-Keet Lacquer in a wide range of de- 
lightful shades. He can suggest many attractive color 
schemes and combinations. See him today. 


If your car has lost the beauty » » » 7 
of its finish, and you intend to 


Par-O-Keet Comes in These Delightfrl Colors 
have ut done over in an auto 


finishing shop, insist that Lowe Moonlight Blue Chinese Red Antique Ivory Agate Gray 
Brothers Nepto-Lac be used Fiemish Blue Sandalwood Topaz Tan Opal Gray 
This wonderful spraying lac- Powder Blue Orange Hunter Green Gunmetal Gray 
quer will make it bok as bright Brilliant Scarlet Canary Yellow Grase Green Old Rose 


and smart as it did in its original 


lacquer finish. And if you want TH E Lf a E BR¢ ITH E RS Cl M PAN \ 


to try a new color scheme —some- . Te ° 
thing brighter perhaps the beau- 161 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


tiful shades of Nepto-Lac will Factories: Dayton, Ohio —Toronto, Canada Branches in Principal Cities 


insure a highly satisfac tory job. 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 
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A Good Actress 


APOLIONE GUARDIA, in cutaway apy 
silk hat, the tuft of hair wel! brought out 


on the forehead, the heaviest gold chain cro. H 
ing his yellow vest, gloved in white, stood ip 
the lobby and surveyed the rush on the boy eave 
office. He knew by name half of the peopl cism 
coming into his theatre. His friends ay 
clients passed before him like soldiers jn review, ever) 
each one anxious to catch the great man’s eye to 4] 
to be seen, each one happy when called }y play 
name and greeted by a gesture of the whi, brot 
glove and a smile. “and 

Within the brilliantly-lit theatre, frieng a 
greeted friends across the aisles, called to oy appe 
another from the balcony, inquired about op not ( 
another’s children and sick mothers, shouty thro 
over the cries of the venders of lemonade and ever’ 


peanuts, and the continual hum of a thousyy & > 
neck-craning couples trying to see and be sey & 
by everybody. In the galleries, foresighted 
people laid in a supply of soda pop to wash @ 2 
down the strongly-spiced, garlic-studded meats 





brought to while away the intermission; a 
between acts. prot 
When the last stragglers had disappeared = 
behind the swinging doors, Napolione Guardiy dian 
entered Hortense’s dressing-room, turned he reali 
| head upward, looked into her eyes, and si BU 
“You are a Corsican, aren’t you? I don’ dhe 
| know what Onorio Stressa is up to. He i a 
planning something against us. Tonight th re 
question is not whether you are a good actres ‘ 
or a bad one; you must prove: you are 4 
Corsican. Remember that!’’ — 
him 
: : thin 
| HE curtain rose upon Onorio seated at: I 
piano playing an old Italian ditty. Th dish 
applause was tremendous. In a box curtaine inte 
off from the rest of the audience, Napolion whi 
timed the applause. He always timed y his 
plauses. This one was the longest he had eve B dra 
had occasion to clock. The fellow was « “ 
magnificent actor. His mere presence on th \ 
stage electrified everybody. When the q Ho 
plause died down and another person appear to 1 
on the stage, the silence was absolute. Stressas % she 
delivery was so perfect, so emotional, Na @ the 
polione trembled for Hortense. The actor hai dra 
never let himself go during the rehearsals. H ser 
had reined himself in, and Guardia began t 7 
doubt Hortense’s power. She could never tis On 
to his heights. She could never top him. H hin 
felt pity for the girl, the same kind of pity B  gpe 


had felt at prize fights when sending into the 
arena a man too inferior to his antagonist, 4 V 
pigmy to feed the vanity of a Goliath. 


When Hortense appeared, the applause was acc 
only a few seconds shorter than that givento B the 
Stressa. Guardia took a great deal of this ap- we 
plause to himself. Everybody knew she washis B the 
niece. Applauding her was like applauding flas 
him. He hoped the actor realized this . He 
but what was that? Was that really hisHor § ne 
tense speaking her lines now? It was as il} } cot 
had never heard her before. Her voice hal Beye 
never sounded so strong and so full. It hi gin 


never been so laden with emotion, had nevel B sh 
vibrated so. It was almost equal to the voic 





of the great actor himself. Napolione, wh ev 
watched Stressa’s face, could see that the mat ple 
wondered as much as he did. The other actor to 


° * 
went through the scenes mechanically, amaz 3 
at what was happening before them. The 


< 


felt so small before these two giants. the 
At the end of the first act the thunder § 
applause proved how well they had carried Th 
audience with them. Napolione Guardia, ¥ sh 
had managed a prize fight the day belore, ¢ em 
clared the round even. su 
The two stars appeared before the curtal de 
smiling and holding hands, but as the curtal’ ® hi 
went down, Stressa withdrew his hand !m™§ to 

| Hortense’s and strode to his dressing-100 
refusing to appear again for curtain calls. (ab 

Overcome, Hortense lay down exhauste¢ © 
the sofa. ro 
Her uncle put his head in at the doorwa th 
and said: “Bene . . . multo bene. But - a hi 

him . . . watch him! He wants to crush y% 
| That’s his game!” . 
( 
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A Good Actress 


HE plot thickened in the second act. 
T Qnorio’s love-making became so all- 
enveloping, his accents so warm, his romanti- 
cism so overpowering, Hortense had to call 

n every ounce of her reserve energy and 
every drop of her blood to rise to it, to top it, 
to appear worthy of such great love. In the 
play she was an orphan, unprotected by 
brothers or male relatives from the villainies 
and cunning desires of an experienced roué. 

Onorio Stressa did not succeed in making her 
appear ridiculous, inferior to him, and could 
not deliver the terrible blow to the shopkeeper 
through his niece. Napolione Guardia watched 
every movement, every gesture of his antago- 
nist, and watched his niece parry and deliver 
just as good as she received. 

At the end of the second act the Corsican an- 
nounced to himself that round two was also 
even. That niece of his was proving herself as 
good a Corsican as Corsican ever was. How 
proud he was of her! The presents he was 
going to give her for Christmas—pearls and 
diamonds as big as peas. Why had he never 
realized how capable she was? What was 
stirring her so deeply? Corsican pride, or was 
it something else? He stuck his head again 
into the dressing-room, where two maids were 
helping Hortense into the filmy black gown of 
the last act. 

“Keep it up, Hortense, keep it up. Re- 
member we are Corsicans, and watch. Watch 
him. Stand up and fight! He will try some- 
thing desperate in this round.” 

In the last scene, the villain abandons the 
dishonored orphan for another woman whom he 
intends to marry. The orphan pleads and begs, 
while he is fixing his tie before the mirror with 
his back to her. She finds a revolver in the 
drawer of his table and shoots him, saying, 


9) 





“Perish, you traitor, perish! 

Waiting for her cue behind the scenery, 
Hortense heard his caressing voice make love 
to the other woman who had come to say that 
she would be waiting for him at the corner of 
the street. She heard him fumble in the 
drawer of the table, while he was talking to his 
servant. 

Though he was the villain of the play, 
Onorio Stressa had succeeded in ingratiating 


himself with his audience. He had cast a | 


spell over them. 


HEN her turn came, Hortense began to 

plead in such ringing tones and gave such 
accents to her words, men and women in the 
theater began to cry. So many handkerchiefs 
were pulled out of pockets and put to eyes, 
they fluttered from pit to balcony like little 
flags. Hortense begged, entreated, threatened. 
He shrugged his shoulders, fumbling with his 
necktie, to bring it to an exact point. She 
could see an ugly, triumphant gleam in his 
eye. He was actually relishing her humiliating 
situation. She went up to him, stroked his 
shoulders, and hung on to his arms. 

“You will not leave me. I have given you 
everything. You will not desert me,” she 
pleaded. ‘Tell me you only wanted to test me, 
to teach me not to trust others as I have trusted 
you. Thatisit.. hahaha...” 

The audience sobbed. Women called out to 

the actor, “Have pity on the orphan!” 
_ He shook her off. She was overdoing it. 
That business was not in the play at all. But 
she was a wonderful actress, with great 
emotional capacity. Having begged without 
Success, the betrayed orphan went up to the 
desk, pulled out the revolver, and pointing it at 
is back, she called out in heart-breaking 
tones: 

Perish, then, perish, betrayer of orphans, 
abuser of unprotected womanhood!” 

m.. — audience, from pit to top gallery, 
rg — seats to see the vendetta. From 
him'” ty came cries of “Kill him . . . kill 


As if she were really to kill the man she 


loved, but who had betrayed her, Hortense’s | 
ating. But nothing happened | 


heart stopped be. 














Have you made jelly 
this mew way? 


Minute jetty, in onlyafew when you make jelly the Min- 
minutes, makes the same de- _—ute Jelly way. Simply add 
licious jelly that your Grand water and sugar to Minute 
mother took days to prepare. _—_ Jelly and let it boil a few min- 
Foritisthe pure juice offresh utes. Then set aside to “jell.” 


fruit with pectin (natural jelly- | That is all. So simple that it is 


ing substance) added. really fun. 4nd sure every time. 
There is no staining your Six popular varieties — 

hands with fruit—no hours Grape, Apple, Strawberry, 
of time in a hot kitchen—no Raspberry, and Currant. Also, 


waiting for the fruit season fragrant Mint. 


Minute Jelly =~ 


No purer “jelly can be made 

SEND FOR TWO SAMPLE BOTTLES TODAY 

MINUTE JELLY INC., 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Enclosed find 25 cents for which send me, postage paid 


2 bottles of Minute Jelly Concentrate. 


(Names of flavors here) 


Your name___ — Your grocer’s name cieemepiaemmniis 


Address 7 . — Address 


In using advertisements see page 6 











Sen flat 
like ‘wr \ 


eas bath for Baby 


TusB-A-LETTE—combines 
white rubber tub, dressing 
table and hold-all pockets 
for soap, sponge, etc. —all 
in one. Folds flat like camp 
chair (position A) when 
not in use.-Set up in five 
seconds. 

With table extended 

(big picture, above) both 

hands are free to lift Baby 

from tub. One hand easily 

slides table into positions 

B and C. Legs lock them- 

selves; unloc k with a finger- 

touch. Safe band holds 

Baby firmly. Canvas table-top removed and 

replaced in a jiffy—easily. Tub fills and 

drains from bottom, through hose. Very 
new—Mothers wild about it. 


Safety Strap 
Holds Baby 








The Nursryette Crib, bath dressing 


table, garment drawer, 
toilet-ware cabinet, indoor carriage, all in one. 
Takes no more space than a ctadle. Costs no more 
than a really good crib. 
If your store hasn’t these new step-savers yet, 
write us for free catalog showing all Nursrycraft 
products. Mention store. 


Tig NURSRY-CRAFTERS 
1012 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Bunga low 


THIS. 


CMoney to Build 


We ship you this modern home 

ber cut-to-fit, and ADVAN 

help you build. You pay us in small amounts 

sy hly—-about what you pay for rent 

prices are lower than ever. Our customers 

FREIGHT PAID eken arrenene envings of 47S%, compared oth 
Ww what local contractors charge 

rar ae Fd | PER Payments are even 
6 MONTH tow 

br 250 in coin today for beaut itl ‘Color B 


terli 
of Sterling Home Plans and sec 
now to make your dream of a ho 


complete, lum- 
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ome come true 


International Mill & Timber Co. 
832 S. Wenona Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


- 
Bertae Mays MAT 
erTHE Mays MATERNITY 
CORSETS, DRESSES, LAYETTES 
A trying period rendered safe, comfortable, and unnoticed 


free dlust i Seg ae No. 9, BERTHE MAY, 10 E. 46, 
a rts, Brassiores, Dresses for STOUT WOMEN. 


Wedding INVITATIONS — ANNOUNCEMENTS 


100 hand-engraved $13.50 
Write for Samples 


including two sets of a 
100 Imitation Engra 
G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 
March 1928 Good Housekeeping 
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New York 
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| blood rushed to her head. 


$1.00 | Smaller man, physically, 
1072 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | with none of Mussolini’s heavy distinction. 


A Good Actress 


—just a little click. The gun didn’t go off. 
She pulled the trigger again and again in vain. 
Only a ridiculously small click, like a mockery, 
was the answer. He was laughing at her in the 
mirror. She swayed. 

Stressa was still fumbling with his tie. Her 
eyes fell upon a heavy porcelain vase decorat- 
ing the mantelpiece. -She was a Corsican! Her 
She seized the vase 
with both hands. 

“Traitor,” she cried out, 
taken the cartridges out, 
how!”’ And she smashed the vase on his head, 
yelling, “Traditore, traditore, traditore.”’ 

The curtain came down rapidly. The bleed- 
ing man was stretched out full length upon the 
floor. 

The audience howled, 
pearance of the two stars. Never before had 
they witnessed such realism. Their hearts 
stopped beating when the revolver had not 
gone off. But such realism—such realism! 
They stamped their feet. 

“Hortense Hortense 
Stressa . Stressa . . . Stressa!’’ 

Napolione, who had almost fainted at the 
sickly click, click, of the unloaded weapon, 
jumped on the stage. Overcome, Hortense 


“traitor! You have 
but you will die any- 


demanding the ap- 


Hortense! 


| was covering her face with her hands, sobbing. 


The other actors thronged about the prostrated 
man who had fainted away. No one knew 
what to do. 

Guardia knelt beside Stressa, staunched his 
blood, and applied smelling salts to his nose. 
The wounded man opened his eyes. Napolione 
looked into them. 

“Where is Hortense?” the actor asked, when 
he recovered his consciousness. 

When Hortense came near, he took her hand 
and said to her uncle, 

“She may be your niece, Napolione Guardia, 
but she is a good actress!”’ 

“She is Corsican, Onorio Stressa! 
woman!”’ Napolione Guardia 
ordered the stage cleared. 

The great actor rose painfully to his feet, 
brushed back the hair that had matted on his 
bleeding forehead, and as if the play were still 
continuing, he called out, opening his arms: 

‘Hortense, Hortense. Forgive me. You, I 
shall never betray. I swear new eternal faith- 
fulness to the woman I love!” 


\ Corsican 
replied, and 


Kings and Queens 
(Continued from page 7 3) 


afraid that they will destroy it now. 
not be King of these young men, 
wish to be King at all. 

not sign this document.” 

“But, your Majesty, there was no -time—”’ 

“Well,” replied Victor Emanuel, realizing 
that his powers had been usurped, “there is | 
time to recall it. Doso. And send an invita 
tion to Signor Mussolini to come to me here.” 

Mussolini came. The King made him 
Premier. And from that day these two, work- 
ing together for a new Italy, have been major | 
factors in maintaining the world’s peace. 

Most European nations seem to need a little | 
“dictating.” Italy has prospered amazingly | 
under Mussolini; Spain. under Primo. And} 
there are those who th .« France would have 
been better off under a cne-man top. She had 
a potential dictator in Joseph Caillaux, and she 
might have entrusted herself to his hands if he 
had not been so obviously eager for the job. 
I found Caillaux the  straightest-thinking | 
Frenchman I have ever met. And in his elec- | 
tric presence I soon forgot the ugly wartime 
rumors which sent this remarkable man into | 
a two-year exile. I even forgot Madame Cail- 


If I can 
do not 
Signor Premier, I will 


laux’s unfortunate propensity for shooting up 


editors who didn’t always agree with him! 

I can see him now, pacing up and down 1 
great office at the Ministry of Finance. A 
than Mussolini, and 


Safe instant 
relief ~ 


The minute you apply 

Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads—corn 
painstops. Then youcan dance 
or walk in perfect comfort. 
Zino- pads remove the cause— 
friction and pressure of shoes. 
No other method acts on this 
scientific principle. 


Powerful liquids or caustic plas- 
ters cant prevent corns coming 
back —often make the toes sore 
from acid burn. 


Zino-pads won't irritate the ten- 
derest som Thin, protective, heal- 
ing, safe and sure. If epplied 
first sign of irritation caused 
by tight shoes, they positively A 
prevent corns. 

Special sizesforcallouses 
and bunions. Buy a box 
today. At all drug, shoe 
and dep:. stores—35c. 


Por free samples and book- 
let, address The Scholl Mfg. 
0., Inc., Chicago. 


at 
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| Visit the women of your town and show 


them Loudon Lingerie. These visits re- 
sult in orders and ready cash for you. 
You keep the cash deposit, we collect 
the balance C, 0. D 
Loudon lingerie, made in the nation’s 
style center, is attractive to the eye 
and certainly to the pocketbook too. 
Dainty crepe and knit garments scien 
tifically cut to fit. 
Besides our regular line, we have a 
monthly special, which means a great 
many extra dollars for you——something 
entirely new in direct selling. 
‘o responsible representatives, 
a splendid sales outfit 
Write for complete plans 
success. 

Lounes KNITTING COMPANY 
Dept. GH-3, 395 4th Ave., 
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can’t resist. Season it 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


Write for our free recipe 
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New York City 


BEEF STEW 


That good old standby, popularwith 
dad and the kiddies too, full of “er 
tables, is a fine, well rounded, bal 


anced ration. Give it the flever & 


well 


x 
booklet. 
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Baby s Toys 


need cleansing, too 


“GIVE baby w ashable toys,” doc- 
tors say. And now nearly every 
kind of toy can be safely, frequently 
cleansed—with pure Lux suds. 

At the famous Maternity Center 
of New York, baby’s toys as well 
as all his clothes, blankets, bottles 
are washed in Lux. 


Even woolly bunnies come out of 
a Lux bath looking new! And 
bright colors never fade with Lux. 

Pure, mild Lux is safe for ai/ 
baby’s things because it contains 
none of the harmful alkali found in 
so many ordinary soaps—flakes, 
chips and cakes. 

The rich, sparkling Lux suds 
cleanse so easily, so quickly, and 
without a bit of rubbing. Keep 


baby’s things like new—sweet and 
fresh as his blessed self! 


ay } e! 


Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


‘ or 
aay t sae ane tral. 
360-day teat "katie fae factio 
guar mx ty ‘to 
y yaize enn ro curommers. 
Write today! hy FREE book. 
Melgmazee Stove Co. 
441 hester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You™ 
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Flour drops straight into 

bowl so you can stir 
steadily, av or 
lumpy baking. 


Sift - Chine 


(Sift-ing Ma-chine) 
7 ’ 
lhe Handle Not just an ordinary 


flour sifter 
Due to last for years. Double screen sifts twice 
pen, operation—one hand operates. Mixes in- 
tee mgr oughly an het the time. Highly 
one a 
dealers or postpeld for Sine ck guarantee. At your 


MEETS-A- 
321 Wall Street NEED MFG, co. U.S. A. 








| The Italian could undoubtedly floor him in a 

wrestling match just as he does his lion cub, | 
Italia—but Caillaux, though down, would not | 
| be completely out: he would wriggle from under 

with the agility of a young tiger. However, the 

world doesn’t seem to trust wriggly men—and 

for the moment it has once again turned its 

thumbs down on Caillaux. 


| American Statesmen 


I know of no American statesmen whose 
careers have had such steep ups and downs as 
Caillaux’s—except, perhaps, one: William Jen- 
nings Bryan. I heard “the boy orator of the 
Platte” for the first time nearly thirty-five 
years ago in a small New England community, 
where his famous reference to ‘‘a cross of gold” 
and ‘“‘a crown of thorns” was considered more 
blasphemous than eloquent. Ten years later | 
I heard him as a distinguished political lecturer | 
in Sanders’ Theatre, where a hostile audience of 





|Harvard undergraduates went to laugh and 


remained to cheer. In those days he was the 


| handsomest man of his type I had ever seen. 


Many years afterward, when I met him as Sec- 
retary of State, with Norman Hapgood and 
Colonel House in the McClure office in New 
York, he had become a soft, heavy, almost bald 
old man. He was, at the moment, in a period | 
of bewilderment and eclipse. But his popu- | 
larity was only temporarily diminished. 

One Sunday night in the summer of 1925, 
I motored over to Alvan Fuller’s summer home 
at York Beach for family supper. The Gover- | 
nor was standing in the doorway. 

“Some one has died,” he said, “who will be | 
Americans than any other 
man except the President. Can you tell me his 
name?” 

There was only one name that tallied in my 
mind with that description. Of course, it was 
Bryan. And, of course, the Governor’s esti- 
mate of its possessor was a just one. In the 
years following the war, this extraordinary 
man had so gauged the temperament of+ the 
American people that he was, at the moment 
of his death—in spite of the ridicule which 
rained upon him during the Scopes trial—the 
incarnation of that paternalistic spirit which 
dominates our times. If he had lived, he might 
have fulfilled his ambition—he might have been 
President. 

That was a strange trio—Hapgood, House, 
and Bryan. I don’t suppose there were six 
topics in all the world that any two of them 
would have agreed upon, and yet they were 
united for the moment in political adherence 
to a man who was as different from each of 
them as each was different from the other. 
House’s value to Wilson may never be deter- 
mined. At the time of his activity he seemed 


| content to be the silent partner; now he seems 
|eager for recognition as managing director. 


The only other man who knows the truth is 
dead. Bryan’s value, except as a symbol of 
party unity, vanished in thin air—some were 
unkind enough to call it “hot air’’!—with the 
sinking of the Lusitania. But Hapgood, coura- 
geous editor and powerful writer, remained a 
pillar of strength to the bitter Wilsonian end. 
Norman Hapgood is a sweet, simple soul. 

I can see him as he has so often sat in my home | 
on the floor, writing. My baby used to call | 
| him “Hap Good.” She had the right idea. If 
| I thought he would like it, I would tell here 
how much I think of him! 


Playwrights and Novelists 
It was through Hapgood that I met Irene 
Vanbrugh, who occupies a position in the Lon- 
| don theater similar to that which Ethel Barry- 
more still holds in our own. In private life she 
is Mrs. Dion Boucicault, and her hospitable 
home in London is something of a salon. There 
I first saw a dapper young man named Somer- 
'set Maugham, but I lost track of him—what 
with his wide wanderings and my narrower 
ones—until he was last in this country, when I 
met him at luncheon with Charles Hanson | 
Towne, that king of good fellows, who goes | 
everywhere and knows everybody, whose life 
is a perpetual salon. Maugham had changed. ! 





JOHN HANCOCK SERIES ————, 
Silk, Satin, 
Calico, Rags 


ELL, whichever it is 
you got out of life’s 
little lottery, you need 


to Budget all the same. 


SILK should Budget if she 
wants to keep out of Calico (al- 
though Calico can be very 
becoming). 


SATIN must watch her step 
and not be too upstage lest she 
stumble (through charge ac- 
counts, debts, and other financial 
carelessnesses) right into RAGS. 


CALICO can hold her own by 


BUDGETING and perhaps get 
in a silk dress now and again. 


Whilst poor RAGS—let her 
take a mental inventory and a 
JOHN HANCOCK HOME 
BUDGET SHEET and begin all 


over again. 


John Hancock Home Budget 
Sheets may be had on request, if 
you will send a two cent stamp 
to cover the cost of mailing. 


Write Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Adds the Modern Touch 
To Your Kitchen 


SANETTE 


Garbage and 
Waste Receiver 
go conventent ! Scrape 
~ kitchen refuse into the 
Sanette and save many 
trips to outside garbage 

pail 
\ So sanitary! Tight-fitting 
cover seals in all odors 
- -y— inner pail 
easily removed for 
\ emptying and 
washing. 


\ So attractive! Outer ‘container 
a attractively enameled in pearly 
white or popular shades of red, 

green,, blue or yellow. 


The Sanette is also used 
in bathroom and nursery. 
Special types for den- 

tists, doctors, hospitals. 

If your department store 

are dealer can- 

we will ship 


Mississippi 
25 in Canada.) 
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* ss. | LID 
MASTER METAL 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 


297 Chicago St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Flavored 
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Junket? 


You'll be delighted with this new 
kind of Junket—Junket combined 
with sugar, pure natural flavor, and 
deli: Flavored Junket 

* makes a most attractive dessert; is 
easier and quicker to prepare; re- 
quires no cooking. A dish of this 
dainty junket adds to any meal 
substantial food value as well 
appetizing zest. 

Flavored Junket, easier and 
quicker—sweetened, in 6 tempting 
fiavors 


Vanilla 
Orange 


gunket 


makes Milk into 


DELICIOUS DESSERTS 


Free—“Book of Deli- 
cious Desserts.” Or send 
6c in stamps, with gro- 
cer’s name, for book and 
trial package of Flavored 
Junket. If you prefer, we 
will send Junket Tablets, 
not sweetened or flavored 
Write Dept. 13, The 
fprket Folks, Little Falls, 

Y. In Canada. ad- 
dress The Junket Folks, 
Toronto, Ont 


High School Course 
in 2 Years RE 


inside of two years. Meets all require nts foren- 
trance to colle ee and the leading profeasi Thisand 
thirty-six other ue : courses are din our Free Bulle 
2. Send tor i TODA 


MERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-337. — Ave. & 58th St. A. 3S. 1923 On1CAGO 


ate coloring. 


Lemon 
Coffee 


Chocolate 
Raspberry 


vou can complete 
this simplified High 


describe 





Estat 
atea “Ne 

We furnis 
Either men or 
Don't put it 


Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited 
men. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it todas 
W. HIL 


March 


1 oper- 


1928 .Good Housel 


ceeping 


LYER RAGS DALE, brawer 60, East Orange, N. J. 


FOR YOURSELF 


' 


Kings and Queens 


Everybody has, except Charley! But he 
brought back old days and old friends in liter 
ary and theatrical London 

Jefirey Farnol, in the hot flush of ‘this success 
with “‘The Broad Highway,” surrounded by 
three generations of admiring family, reading 
aloud until two in the morning the manuscript 
of “The Amateur Gentleman.” <A_ round, 
laughing boy-man 

Gilbert Parker, small, nervous, beady-eyed, 
and bearded, telling his stories even better than 
he writes them—modest enough about his 
literary ability, but struttingly proud of being 
Sir Gilbert, M.P. 

Anthony Hope, and his American 
Suzanne Sheldon, who introduced me to the 
soothing uses of marsala. I remember sitting 
long over the dinner table with these delightful 
people, pooh poohing the possibility ot a 
European war. That was 1913 

William Archer, gently solemn arbiter of the 


wile, 


fate of a thousand plays, who waited until he 


Was sixty-five to write one of his own, George 
Arliss’s “The Green Goddess.’ I loved his 
home, and he, I think, liked mine. 

William J. Locke—The jiast time I saw the 
author of “‘The Kingdom of Theophilus,”’ we 
were sitting around a table in a secluded corner 
of the Casino at Cannes Sinclair Lewis was 
with us, red and gesticulating; also T. P 
O'Connor, that fat and placid man. Fred, the 
genial factotum, called us—quite mistakenly 
‘the poets’ corner.”’ Locke lives on the Ri- 
viera most of the year, in a villa far up on the 
rocks above Cannes. He works all night, 
rises about eleven in the morning, receives his 
friends until luncheon, exercises during the 
afternoon, and works again at night. Sinclair 
Lewis, on the other hand, works and plays in 
bunches, the red-haired spirit moves 
Neither favors the five-day week—for authors! 

Conan Doyle, a hearty Englishman, who 
ooks like the type of policeman whom Sherlock 
Holmes invariably outwits, but who is in fact 
as jolly a companion as ever carved a joint in 
the Metropole Grill. 

Granville Barker, best dressed of the Adelphi 
Terrace geniuses, a smooth, handsome man, an 
intelligent, exciting talker, a good friend of the 
thoughtful drama. 

Philip Gibbs, thin and courtly, a correspon 
dent then, a novelist now; brother of Cosmo 
Hamilton, brother of Hamilton Gibbs; father 
4 some other Gibbses—all writers, and all 
good writers, if you know what I mean by 
or vod ” 

Ford Madox Ford, a big, sloppy, incoherent 
chap with a red face and a bulging waistcoat. 
He told me that he first came to America in 
1906 to study tobacco farming—and that he 
did so in what is now a Philadelphia suburb 


as 


Walpole and Hichens 

Hugh Walpole, handsomest of our English 
novelists—Walpole told a story, the other 
night, of being invited out to dinner in a small 
town in the Middle West. His hostess, whom he 
had never met, came for himin “‘a fine great car,” 
driven by “‘a small, silent man” to whom he was 
not even introduced. He climbed into the ton- 
neau, prepared to encounter the usual polite 
praise of his books. He was not disappointed. 
His companion grew embarrassingly eloquent 
while the little man in front just drove At 
last, the “fine, great lady’’ made the mistake 
of becoming definite: she even mentioned 
names 

“Mr. Walpole,” she gushed, “ 
books more than I can tell you” 
told him a whole lot!—*‘but the 
best 

She paused for the dramatic 
pronot incement. 

The book I like best is 

“T agree with you,” 

Sonia’ is a great book 
for me, I didn’t write it.”’ 

his was too much for the husband on the 
front seat. But he controlled himself admir 
ably. All he said was, 


I like all your 
and she had 
book | like 
effect of her 
‘Sonia.’’ 
re plied 
but, 


Walpole. 
unfortunately 


Blanca: = 
If Coffee 
Disturbs You 


omit the caffeine 


Caffeine is the drug in coffee which countless people 
fear. There are 2' > grains per cup. It affects the nerves, 
the ease and kidneys, 

That is why many must stint on coffee or omit it. 
Why many are driven to subtitutes. Why children can’t 


| drink coffee, and why others cannot drink it and sleep, 


But there is a coffee with the caffeine taken out, The 
name is Kaffee Hag. It is pure coffee—an exquisite 
blend. You have never known more delightful flavor 
and aroma. And you can drink it to your heart's con. 
tent, at any hour, without a thought of harm. 

Kafiee Hag is a blend of some of the finest coffees 
grown. We remove the caffeine before roasting, but 
every delight is left intact. Caffeine is tasteless and 
odorless. So Kaffee Hag offers you pure coftee at its 
best without restriction on use. 

People in a million homes have found here the coffee 
they desire. Someone in your home will do so, Send 
the coupon with 10 cents fora quarter-pound—a ten-cup 
test. It will be a delightful revelation. Clip coupon now, 


MAIL THIS TODAY TO: | 10 Cups 


KAFFEE HA Gite te 


1726 Davenport Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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makes 
cookies more 
delicious than 


any you ever 
tasted 








people 
nerves, 


ymit it, 
n can’t 
i sleep, 
it. The 
Quisite 
| flavor 
'S con 


coffees 
1g, but 
$8 and 
e at its 


coffee 
, Send 
en-cup 


An afternoon 
frock of rare 
charm, in Chi- 
nese modernistic 
printed Foulard 
silk, Vionnet 
tucked V-yoke of 
beige crepe-de- 
chine, Shoulder 
flower and suede 
belt to match 
Navy and beige 
with touch of red; 
pavy and oyster 
with orange, 
black and oyster 
with orange. 


a, #10 





The LADY - of - the - HOUSE 


She must be ready nowadays to speed the 
parting cook and welcome the incoming 
uest in one and the same dress. Practical 
for household duties, yet appropriate for the 


psmartest hostess, the typical HUBRITE | 


Informal Frock pictured is made with care 
in fit, sizing, and niceties of finish usually 
associated with a less modest price. 


SAt better department stores or direct from 
Boston. Ask for FREE Style Folder 


HUB DRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York and Boston 


| Address Dept. GH3, 100 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HUBR ITI 


ctnformalcfrocks— 











Kitchen « 
B 


What savor, what 
color it gives! 
No Chef could 

do better 


Famous for 50 years 
as 


“Stung again, Isabel!” 

Robert Hichens, a smart, little man who 
looks as if he might have been delivered in a 
box—nothing of “Bella Donna” or ‘“The Gar- 
den of Allah’”’ about him—and yet I have en- 
countered this product of Piccadilly at Biskraon 
the edge of the Sahara and at Luxor on the 

| Nile. 

A. E. W. Mason, a wholesome, rangy, far 
country giant, with burly shoulders and a large 
manner—just like the heroes of his own stories 

and that is intended as a compliment. 

John Drinkwater, a long sober fellow, with 
the training of an actor, the eagerness of a | 
scholar, and the soul of a poet. He grows 
every year to look more like his favorite char- | 
acter, Abraham Lincoln. 

St. John Ervine, playwright and novelist, | 
whose “‘Jane Clegg”’ started the Theater Guild | 
on its triumphant way. The fire of genius | 
burns in this young man—smoldering, but 
quenchless. 


Tarkington and Ade 


It is amazing how many of these British 
writers have found success on the spoken stage. | 
There seems to be a community of interest be- | 
tween the business of play-writing and the 
business of novel-writing in England, which 
does not exist in America. There are excep- 
tions—Booth Tarkington and George Ade are | 
distinguished examples. But generally, in 
America, the two professions are scarcely on 
speaking terms. 

Booth Tarkington’s success in the theater | 
has come as the result of those powers of mi- | 
nute observation and razor-edge characteriza- | 
tion which have made his novels memorable, | 
rather than any technical flair for the stage. | 
| He and Harry Leon Wilson had a terrible time | 
concocting “The Man from Home,” which 
made a fortune for both of them. They did the 
job in Paris, with such travail that their groan- 
ings and gruntings finally drove Mrs. Tarking 
ton to the Channel Coast. Rose O'Neill, 
who was in Paris at the time, promised to keep 
her informed of the situation with the two men: 
a promise which she kept by means of a series 
| of illustrated letters, in which the literary play- | 
| makers were represented in the margins as 
| small, fat-tummied infants, whom she called 
| “Kewps’’—and that was the way that the Kew 
pie was born. 


And “Roxy” 


’ 


What most “literary” writers lack in work- 
ing for the stage is that element of showman- 
| ship, which is best exemplified in this gener- 
|ation by a man like Samuel Rothapfel, the 
| famous “‘Roxy” of the radio. A few years ago 
Sam was a bartender. Today, thanks to his 
own efforts, he is a magnate—the beaming pos- 
sessor of a ten-million-dollar theater: a magnifi- 
cent structure, but a bit flamboyant, with a 
tendency toward twisting columns and spread- 
eagle arches. 
The other day a man was discovered stand- 
ing open-mouthed in contemplation of all this 
| grandeur. Roxy, who is naturally proud of his 
|new toy, is said to have accosted him con- 
fidently. 
“Well,” asked Roxy, “what do you think 
of it?” 
| “I think,” said the stranger, ‘“‘that Harry 
Thaw shot the wrong architect!” 
| But a little thing like that wouldn’t bother 
Sam. 
One day, several years ago, he button- 
holed me as I was hurrying past the Capitol 
| Theater, of which he was then the projecting 
genius. 
“Come in,” he said. 
something good.” 
“Sorry,” I replied. 


“T want to show you 


“T haven’t time for a 





| picture.” 


“T want you to see the introduction I’ve ar- 
ranged for it.”’ 
Sam Rothapfel and those like him 
the American epic! 
THE 


they are 





END 


“Oh, the picture’s nothing,” replied Roxy. | 


A DOZEN DELICIOUS 
LENTEN DISHES 


Quickly, easily prepared with 


Macaroni 
MACARONI 


—with cheese fondue 
—with oysters 
—with salmon 
-with tomatoes 
with mushrooms 
with stuffed olives 
—with fish 
—with peas 
—with corn 
—with shrimps or 
lobster 
—with green peppers 
—with buttered beets 


macaroni 


For the strength of 
meat, the energy 


of wheat 
eat 


Macaroni 


the beefsteak of the 
wheat fields. A most 
welcome change 
from potatoes 














Here is a recipe to 
try tonight 


_Macaroni 


WITH SALMON 
Place one-half pound of 
macaroni in rapidly boiling 
water and boil until tender. 
Drain. Line small greased 
molds with this cooked mac- 
aroni. Then fill the centers 
with a mixture of one cup 
salmon, one cup sweet milk, 
one-half cup fine soft bread- 
crumbs, one-half teaspoon salt, 
two tablespoons melted but- 
ter, one-fourth teaspoon pap- 
rika, and two eggs. Place the 
molds in a pan of hot water 
and bake in a moderate oven 
(325° F.) until firm—about 35 
minutes. This quantity makes 
eight servings. 


MACARONI 

is an 

American Food 

made in 

American Factories 

from 

American Wheat. 
NATIONAL MACARONI 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Macaroni 

Spaghetti 

Egg Noodles 





using advertisements see page 6 








a | teaspoonful “i 


says the recipe 


IF YOUR favorite recipe calls for but- 
ter you would not substitute butter- 
ine and expect the same result. You 
would not use skim milk for cream 
and look for the same deliciousness. 
Nor can you expect the fragrant 
bouquet that true vanilla extract 
gives by using cheap imitations or 
weak adulterated flavorings. 

You can buy Dr. Price’s Vanilla 
with the full assurance that you are 
getting the finest, purest vanilla ex- 
tract that can be made. When your 
pet recipe calls for ‘one teaspoonful 
of vanilla” you can use one teaspoon- 
ful of Price’s—neither more nor less 
—for recipes are based on pure in- 
gredieats, and Price’s is pure vanilla. 

Price’s Vanilla is the true essence 
of the world’s choicest vanilla beans. 
It is mellowed by a slow aging proc- 
ess in wooden casks to a uniform 
strength and flavor. 


Look for the name—Dr. Price’s— 
on vanilla and other extracts. It is 
your guarantee that the contents are 
absolutely pure. Your grocer sells 
Price’s Vanilla. 

Write for free recipe booklets 
Write for our two recipe booklets, 
“Delicious Desserts and Candies,” 


and “35 Helps for Mother.”’ Use the 
coupon. Price Flavoring Extract 


Company, Experts in Flavor, 
Chicago, fll. 








PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
Dept. A-1, Chicago, Ill 
Gentlemen:—Please send me the two recipe 








—— as advertised in Good House- 
Name 
St... ¢ R.B.D. - 
City or Town ——State 

March 1928 Good Housekeeping 


Fashions 
(Continued from page 59) 


material. Incrustations play ,an important | 
part in the millinery, as the surfaces are all 
made interesting in one manner or another, 
though the hat itself remains flat. 

Third, waists are higher. This important 
line is perhaps more nearly normal than it has 
been in a long time, but the variations are so 
numerous that interest in the waistline is 
strengthened rather than otherwise. 

In the Caret frock on page 61, for instance, 
the waist is normal, with a secondary line in 
the change of material above it, and in the 
Regny frock on page 62, the idea is reversed, 
and the secondary line comes below the waist 
to the hips. Also important is what might be 
called the decorated waist-line, in which tucks, 
plaits, or embroidery concentrate apparently 
on the waist as the important point. 

Fourth, the new gowns show the great im 
portance of workmanship, incrustations, and 
the handling of materials. The mode is com 
plicated, but restrained. Even its colors afe 
restrained—neutral grays and beige for the 
daytime, and dusty pastel shades for evening 

Fifth, fabrics are, as ever, important. Tle 
woolens are rough and interesting in weave, 
except of course for the kasha family, which at 
the Maison Rodier has grown enormously in 
their spring collection, as they now have all 
weights from the very thinnest to those which 
are heavy and closely woven. Small-flowered 
patterns or geometric patterns will be very 
smart for the silks for spring gowns, as well 
as heavy satins. 


The Importance of the Ensemble 

The ensemble idea, as a fashion, has passed 
into the background, but only because it is so 
well rooted that it is now a standard. Costume 
must harmonize. The smartest clothes show 
dresses and coats made for each other, but 
though a coat may not be made for an in 
dividual dress, it must be suitable in color and 
material. The same thing is true of hats, 
gloves, stockings, hand-bags. They are no 
longer details, but play as much a part in the 
costume as a whole as the waist and skirt do. 

Jewelry, too, is an important factor these 
days, as many a plain dress is untrimmed ex 
cept for the buckle of brilliants which matches 
the necklace, earrings, and bracelets which are 
to be worn in the evening, and the pin and 
smaller necklace and close earrings which would 
be suitable for the daytime. 

Sports clothes, though still an influence on 
the mode, have taken their rightful place as 
clothes to be used for sports and country wear. 

For light-weight dresses, the wash silks are 
smart and new, while for warmer ones the 
jersey and angora materials are very smart. 

The jerseys, or the knitted two-piece models 
that show a simple skirt with some kick 
plaits, and the sweater which has dots or 
modernistic design, or horizontal bands of 
various widths in different colors around its 
base, are all smart and new. There is a good 
deal more contrast in the color of the sweater 
and skirt than formerly. For instance, with a 
dark-blue skirt, a white sweater with blue dots 
or bands at its base is very new. 

Another new edict from Paris is its recogni 
tion of the raincoat. Paris, in so many ways 
the most impractical city in the world, in 
others surprises us with its practicability. Take 
the raincoat, for instance. The French dress 
makers have recognized it as a necessity, and 
therefore they have made it not only practical 
but smart and attractive 

On page 61 are two attractive examples from 
Regny. One is the rubberized gray crepella, a 
fabric much used now for waterproof clothes, 
with steel buttons and a belt of self-material, 
while the other is ideal for walking, as it slips 
over the head and there are no flapping fronts 
to hold together. This is of white rubberized 
crepella lined with yellow. White and light 
colors are attractive, and put this garment 


|in a class with smart sports clothes. 















Feed Indigestion 
This Delicious 


BROWN RICE 


ICE rises to new eminence, with jt 
coat of bran—rich, delicate, diges. 
ible bran unremoved. 






Health for the healthy—and for th 
wealthy indigestions. Adult and chili 
bone, blood, teeth, vigor benefit trom 
the mineral salts, calcium, phosphorous 
and iron of the whole rice which js 
Comet Brown Rice. 





In breakfast cereal, vegetable dishes and 
puddings—for indigestion, malnutrition 
anaemia, to build health and keep health 
It is almost worth having the indigestion 
—Comet Brown Rice is such a gorgeous 
relief. Digests in much less time than 
other foods. A great combining food 
improving the whole diet. 


The housewife need never lack tnteresting menu 
ideas for everyone when she has Comet Brows 
Rice in the pantry. And the family can havea 
balance of digestible mice bran in every me 

often as a substitute fur potatoes, Southern Style 


Dr. D. R. Hodgdon, of New York, writes: “The 
best form of rice to use in the home is the brown 
unpolished rice which contains two most valu 
able nutritive elements People with poor 
digestion will find properly prepared rice is eas 

divestex kinds of stomach and inte 
tinal disorders may be benefited.” 


Also, That Gorgeous Hot Pan Rice 


Another Comet innovation White rice sub 
jected to the exclusive Comet Hot Pan Process 
more delicious and cooks more quickly 


Comet Brown Rice and Come 


At your grocer’s ‘ 
Send Coup 


White Rice, hot pan processed 
for Comet Recipe Books 











The health rice with all its bran 





COMET RICE COMPANY ; 

189-C Franklin Street, New York City 
Please send me your ev °ry meal menu books 
for Comet Brown Rice with scientific = 
ences, and for Comet Hot Pan White xe 
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Address 

























Silver Slippers 


(Continued from page 55) 


U DbI i. _ “There’s no reason why I should turn the 
E knife. And you wrote to her, Drew?” 
os - (- “A desptrate man will do anything.” 
44 Joan let it go at that. Why spoil-this su- 
preme moment with doubts? 
OF (€ “Put on your fur coat,” Drew advised her. 
/ 






“We are having a closed car, but the winds are 
biting.” 
It was amazing, the difference in moons! 


Last night Joan had hated the heavy-hanging m 
copper disc in the sable sky. It had seemed she reme FES 















































sinister—spectral. ‘Tonight, as she looked at 
it as she sat by her lover’s side, the moon was 
like a beneficent goddess—smiling. | 

It seemed to her, as they sped on and on, | 
that all the romance of the ages was pressing 
in upon them. Along these roads of Spain, 



















under other moons, had come lovers with their 
ladies—vows had _ been  breathed—troths 
IC plighted. But no lover more wonderful than 
hers! 
“Do you love me?” she whispered. 
with its “T adore you.” 
digest When they came very late into the hotel | 
‘ : ° ee lobby, they found Rose and her mother with 
Les the orsn’T this sound interesting? A Nancy. 
d chil tempting chicken supper gotten “Runaways,” Rose said, and held out her 
t from hand to Drew. “Nancy tells me you are to be 
home up almost on the spur of the moment, | congratulated.” 
hich is without waste of any kind. Just a tin MF beng, od shone upon her. “Wish me Back from the “Bridge” at 
from which tumbles the finest, tender- Her reply was cryptic. “I wish you all that 5:45—and Ted always home 
ct est pieces of chicken you ever tasted, | you deserve. on the dot at 6. 
trition, : 1 waiti f He laughed and left them to go to the desk = , b Daskeo’s 
health. all prepared, all ready and waiting for | {or the night mail. Rose turned to Joan. Ten minutes—and Durkee’s 
gestion instant use “How long w ll you be staying on?” —are enough. A savory salad, 
— 8 oc. | ‘TT . died ‘ b ‘499 . ° =. 
om , P . ms ntil we are married. , a snappy sandw ich spread — 
3 food AnR. & R. tin of luscious chicken can — startled. “Is it to be as soon and compliments! 


be used in a hundred enticing ways, 


“In April. I shall go to Paris for some 


ap ; re Like most men, Ted prefers 
ng menu and it is an economical way to buy. clothes, but I shall come back here. 


a salad dressing with tang and 





st Brown ‘ a r Rose drew her wrap about her. ‘‘We must 
havea ay , = > 6 > > Ee > a —s . - ie , 4 ” . eo" ‘ ; 
Sew Every bit is usable. There need be NO | be going, mother,” she said. ‘Nancy wants kick. Durkee’s has it. 
rn Styl left-overs. It’s the easiest way in the | us over for bridge tomorrow. We'll see you Tl Lift, . 
: ° > ¢ ” » » > ~ 
oe oer neapernmacntgn igi wing 1e difference is 
¢ brows world and the cheay est—to give Joan hardly heard her. Rose had no place a 
he chicken dishes a more frequent place at the moment in her shining world. Drew in the flavor 
yes ; was coming toward her, letters and papers in ¥ 
pe on the table. : : . ‘ . . 
nd intes i the table his hands. As she went to meet him, Joan Perfect blending of zestful 
Your grocer carries R. & R. Boned lobt aware that — ag bap _— . the seasonings—adds relish to hun- 
Rice ono, nem .  »x____| lobby were upon them. Most of them knew : Peasy. anpnetizing dishes 
ol Chicken in large and small tins. T ry | Hallam, but they were wondering about this dre ds of easy, apy € mee et 
nb it, this present week! |white and silver child who seemed to draw —_ high light to the Pie " 
’ light to herself as she moved forward. Her | up” snack and a delig itful 
iCome Try This Tasty Chicken Creole beauty had a spiritual quality which tugged distinction to the most formal 
Coup 1 emall tin R. & R. Boned Chicken at the hearts of those watching sophisticates. meoal 
1 tablespoonful Butter It was as if she embodied some dream of youth ome 
2 cupfuls Milk which they had lost. No wonder women call this 
‘ 1 small Onion (minced) Drew handed Joan a letter. 1 ine “the most use 
< . 9 ‘ 288 > § Sse- 
: 1 small Green Pepper (minced) “It seems to have gone the rounds,” he oe; as 
4 tablespoonfuls Flour remarked. ful mayonnaise. 
ane Me per to . *,* 2 
ee aap aa Joan glanced at it. The writing had a 
‘5 . familiar look, but she d:d not place it. It had 4 
Rae (without browning) the butter and onion for | been forwarded, apparently, from Baltimore, 
minutes, then add the flour and cook two minutes | tg Maine, to Paris. 
longer. Add the milk and seasoning, the minced green 





She tucked it into her bag. She would read it 


Pepper and the boned chicke ti all pieces). He . ; 
chicken (cut in small pieces). Heat | with other letters when she went upstairs. 


butdo not boil. Lay theslices of toast on a hot 
Platter, and pour the Chicken Creole over it. } eae 

Recipe slegieg and approved by T W AS late, however, before she looked at 

, |“ it. hen, propped up among her pillows, 

|she opened it and knew it was from Giles 


RICHAR DSON | Armiger. 


* Salad ‘Dressing 


Prepared by the Makers of 


GAUNTLET ‘ BRAND 


« 


r— 


4 
y, ee ea 
yi “My pEAR— Condiments, Spices and 
| “] ; araeces sical. commegg 
a | May I call you that? You are always that Seasonings since 1854 





in my heart... 
i “I have just learned that you believe me 
married. It clears away much that has been 


Established since I8SS hard for me to understand. I have been ill, 


Dover, Delaware and when I grew better, Scripps told me what 


—-\ E.R. DURKEE & CO., Dept. G-H 
wRKEES | Elmburst, L. 5.. N. ¥. 

ae ~ For the enclosed 10 cents send 

me your unique new Calendar- 

Recipe Book (full of hel pful infor- 

mation) and trial bottle of Durkee’s Salad 


— 


he had said to you. Amélie is his wife, not 





* ee mine. Her mind was disturbed by the horrors verte iy 
books _ See | of the war. She lost a brother and believes me 
refer ate that brother. So I am bound to the two of Name 
e Rice wy) them in a strange way, of which I shall tell you i ties 
~ more when I see you. Scripps guessed that | 
loved you, and feared the desolation and horror City — 


'which might come to him and Amélie if you 
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Clean. spotless. solt 
as fleece » yet this finest tissue 


actually costs less ‘per year 
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of the American woman 


AINTINESS, discrimination, fastidious nicety, augment the charm 
D She is satisfied only with the purest— 
the best—especially when it comes to choosing personal necessities for 
her own use and for her family 

Small wonder that American women are giving increasing thought 
to the selection of toilet paper—are learning that in A.P.W. Satin 
Tissue they have found at last a paper which answers the most fas- 
tidious requirements. 

For A.P.W. is a smooth, firm sheet, soft as fleecy down. It is made 
of virgin pulp, clean and spotless, perforated to tear easily and evenly 
—packed dustprogf in sanitary cartons 

Yet, despite its costly processing, this satin-textured A.P.W. actually 
costs less per year than harsh, abrading tissues. 

Bought by the carton—10,000 deluxe sheets—the average family’s 
entire year’s supply costs but $2.00. In the smaller Junior rolls— 
tight wound for recessed fixtures—6,000 sheets cost only $1.00. A.P.W. 


is also furnished flat, in extra large size sheets, if you prefer it. 
Buy a ‘year’s supply’’ carton of A.P.W. Satin Tissue at your dealer's 
now or send the coupon and your check or bills to us. We'll send the 


carton you prefer, plain wrapped, postpaid. It’s so convenient to buy 
this way—just once—for all the year. Simply mail the coupon now. 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY, ALBANY, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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| Silver Slippers 
cared for me... You see? How much 
sorrow has come out of his fantastic im. 
aginings! 
| “And now I can say that I love you, and yoy 
will know I have the right to say it, I ask 
nothing, dear child, except that you will jet = 
see you. Perhaps you love Hallam. Perhaps 
by this time you are already promised to him, 
[hope not. Even if you are never mine, I want 
something for you that he can not give. If you 
are to be happy, love will mean for you ¢op. 
stancy, gentle living, a God in your little wor 
of home, children, a husband in whom yoy 
heart can rest. Hallam’s sails are not set for 
serene harbors. Forgive me for saying this, 
I could not do it if you had not in my dim ol 
shop opened your heart to me. And always | 
am your friend. You know that? Surely yoy 
know it. a 
““May I come to you, Joan? I have so much 
to say. Things I can not put on paper. But 
this I will say in all humility, that I believe | 
could be to you what Hallam can never be 
Don’t you know this is true? Don’t you? | 
pray God I may prove it to you before it is top 
late!” 





HE letter ended there. Joan lay back on 

her pillows, shaken and white. Oh, why 
should this word have come in the midst of her 
happiness? What had she to do with Giles 
Armiger or he with her? She was promised to 
Drew. 

She thrust the letter from her. Her thoughts 
flew once more back to her ride with Drew, to 
the moonlight—to Drew’s whisper, “I adore 
you.” 

What had she to fear? Nothing. She 
snapped off the light, then groped in the dark. 
ness for the violets she had worn and which 
Drew had kissed. She laid them on her pillow 
so that they touched her cheek. Presently she 
slept. 

And in the morning Farley found Giles’ 
letter where it had fallen on the floor, 












CHAPTER XXVI 


Joan Eats THE APPLE 





[\ THE days that followed, Joan lived a life 
of enchantment. 

Farley shook her head over it. 
| last—poor lamb.” 

But she dared not speak her thoughts to 
Joan. The child was bewitched. Changed. 
She lived in a mad rush. She bought clothes 
and more clothes. Jewels. With Nancy help- 
ing her. She danced, she motored, she dined, 
she rode. She would come in after a day of ex- 
citement and fling off her wraps and say: 

“I’m dead for sleep, Farley. Will you shut 
everything out until I can get forty winks?” 

And Farley would put her to bed, and cover 
her up, and draw the curtains, and watch over 
her until she woke refreshed. Then would 
come the dinner gown, and Joan would go of 
ecstatic, only to return in the early hours of the 
| morning, flushed and excited, while the maid 
expostulated, 

“Dear lamb, you can’t stand this life.” 

“I can stand anything, Farley, when I am 
| with Drew.” 
| 
| 





“Tt can’t 








Drew and Nancy knew everybody, and with 
the announcement of the engagement I 
| vitations poured in. Joan, having doffed her 
mourning, entered enthusiastically into the 

social whirl. It was a gay set in which the 
poo moved, a rather rackety set indeed, 
| but stimulating. Now and then Joan, think- 
ing of the woods in Maine, wondered how she 
had endured the monotony. She wrote 
Penelope to announce her engagement. 

“Of course, you won’t like it. But you would 
if you could see my happiness.” 

Then, as was inevitable, there came one day 
a reaction. Joan, wandering into a quaint old 
shop with Drew, bought a fan—a lovely thing, 
chicken-skin, delicately painted with rose- 
wreaths and cupids and lovers’-knots. Rare 
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Silver Slippers 


old lace was set in the border, -_ the — 
of ivory and silver were exquisitely Ww a it. 
The price was staggering, but Joan i) An 
Drew laughed at her but commended her 
travagance. : 

oe see you spend. I could do it myself 
#1 had the money. The price of that fan 
would settle all m5 gambling debts. vt 

She was startled. “Gambling debts? 7 

“Bridge,” succinctly. “I’ve been losing. 

she had her check-book in her hand. A flush 

came into her checks. “If she began un- 
certainly. 
“eed her cheek with the tip of his 
finger. “I know what you are thinking but 
you mustn’t. I'll pay my debts, my darling, 
even if I’m not made of money.” 

That was, apparently, the end of it. But the 
thought jarred. Who would pay Drew's 
gambling debts after they were married? And 
why should there be such debts? P 

But there were more debts than gambling 
debts. She learned gradually that it was 
Nancy who held the purse-strings. | 

“If I didn’t, Joan, we should be in bank- | 
ruptcy. Drew’s a child when it comes to 
finances.” ae 

Joan ventured to speak of the Spanish in- 
vestments. 

Nancy shrugged 
well as we hoped. 
we shall weather it, 
other storms.” 

But Joan did worry. She had so much, and 
Drew had so little. With all her generous soul 
she wanted to help him, and to do it without 
hurting his pride. She thought a great deal 
about it, and one night when he came into her 
sitting-room, moody and unlike himself, and 
stood staring out of the window, she tucked 
her arm in his. 

“Don’t you like me?” 

He repeated his lover’s formula, “I 
you,” but he did not turn to her. 

She leaned her cheek against his coat. ‘What 
has happened?” 

“Oh, a lot of beastly luck.” 

“Bridge again?” 

“Yes. And other things.” 

She stood opening and shutting her fan. 
“If you'll only let me help!” 

“No. I’m not dependent on you—yet.” 

His tone was sharp and stung her. She gave 
him a startled look. 

“Are you feeling that way about it, Drew?” 

“Yes. A man should give, not take.” 

“No,” she said quietly, “‘not if a woman 
loves him. My dearest dear, when we are mar- 
ried, you shall be the head of the house—its 
master. You know that.” 

He put his arm about her shoulders, and 
they stood there together, gazing out. 

7 “You're too good for me, Joan,” he said at 
ast. 

“No. Oh, Drew, don’t let my money come 
between us. You break my heart.’? She clung 
to him, tears on her cheeks. 

“It isn’t that. But I’m a weak fellow with a 
lot of faults. And some day you'll find me out 

and hate me—” 

“Never that.” She 
although the room was hot. 





“They are not doing so 
But don’t worry about us; 
as we have weathered 


love 


shivered a little, 


HE Carters dined with them that night. 

sine Rose asked toward the end of dinner: 
What about the bullfight? Can’t we make up 
a party?” 

“We might,” Drew said, “if it weren’t for 
Joan. I’ve been trying to make her think she 
can go. But she won’t hear of it.” 

I'd hate seeing the poor beasts,” Joan 
explained. 

“You'd forget that,” Rose said. “It’s a 
gorgeous show 
_ Joan shook her head. “I'll stay at home; 
the rest of you can do as you please.” 

Drew will do as you please,” Rose said with 
4 touch of venom. “He is tied to your apron 
Strings,” ‘ 


No, he’s not.” Joan smiled at her with 
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Cretonne “‘Juliana."’ 
Guaranteed sunfast 
and washable. Made 
with Puritan Paper 
Pattern No. 103 
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A decorator’s color plan 
for your room—Free 


O you want such a plan? It in- 

cludes samples for the window 
draperies in colors to harmonize with 
your room. Next you will find sam- 
ples of glass curtains that match the 
draperies, clippings of wall paper and, 
if you ask for it, a diagram showing 
an individual curtain arrangement for 
your windows. 
How do you get this service? Simply 
fill in the coupon indicating the size, 
exposure, etc., of your room. From 
it Miss Rosalie Norton, the nation- 
ally known decorator, will recom- 
mend an absolutely correct and indi- 
vidual color plan for your room. 


Use the coupon now. 





Miss Norton's plan includes samples of 
Puritan Doulton Cretonnes 
and Puritan Pastel Prints 
Guaranteed Sunfast and Washable 
The Puritan guarantee is printed on 
the selvage and a red tag marks the 
bolct. Puritan Cretonnes are sold by 

all the leading department stores. 

Our offer of Miss Norton's services is 
genuinely FREE. You will not be 
asked to buy anything at any time. 
Why not let Miss Norton make a plan 


_for your living room—then, if you 


like it, we shall be glad to help you, 
from time to time, correctly decorate 
the rest of your house. 


Remember this service is FREE 


Puritan (retonnes 





F. A. FOSTER & CO., Inc., Dept. G-30 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sirs:—Please send, at no charge, decorative schemes for the 


which I have checked. 


I enclose (at my option) 25c for booklet, ‘‘Cretonne Solves the 
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More Room 








HIS book tells owners 
and builders how they 
can have spacious living 
rooms and big, airy bed 
rooms on a floor space of 
surprisingly small area. 
It shows how to make one room give 
the service of two. 
can save money in building, heating, 
furnishing, maintenance and insurance 
costs and at the same time have a room- 
ier home or apartment. 


It shows how you 


For a home owner this book may easily 
save $2,000 and for a hotel or apartment 
house owner it may save many thousands. 


This book shows in color all the styles 
and finishes of the Murphy In-a-Dor Bed 
It is the only bed that, in full size, will 
swing, from its always accessible conceal- 
ing closet, through a standard three-foot 
door. Don't delay. Get this 
book, today, before you 
start the actual plans of 
your building—whether it’s 
a house, apartment or hotel. 

Follow this modern trend 
in building. 


MURPHY DOOR BED COMPANY 


New York City : 
Chicago , Il) 22 W. Monroe St 
Atlanta,Ga... 33 Luckie St. 
Seattle, Wash. Terminal Sales Bidg. 
San Francisco, Calif. . Crocker Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1807S. Main St. 
Denver , Colo. - » 1534 Blake St. 
St. Petersburg,Fla. 121 Second St.,S. 
Miami, Fla. . . 234 Columbia Bldg. | 
Orlando, Fla... . 14 E. Church St. | 
St. Louis, Mo. . . 315 N. 10th St. | 
Detroit, Mich. 7th Fi., Kresge Bidg. | 
3 N 
| 


19 W. 44th St 


Birmingham, Ala. . . 51 21st St. 
Cleveland ,Ohio 1140-42 Hanna Bidg. 
Kansas City , Mo. 
Dallas, Texas . 
El Paso, Texas 


1114 Grand Ave. 
- 1919 Pacific Ave. 
- « Neff-Stiles Bidg. 
Houston, Texas . 2301 Main St. 
New Orleans, La 319 Dryades St. 
Montreal 698 St. Catherine St., West 


Toronto | 


King Street, East 


THE | 
MURPHY 
IN-A-DOR 
BED 
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Silver Slippers 


undisturbed serenity, as she waved her lovely 
fan to and fro. 

Mrs. Carter asked: “Joan, where did you | 
get that fan? It’s exquisite.” 

“TIsn’t it?” Joan told of its purchase, and | 
Drew added: 

“*This extravagant child paid a fortune for it. 
There are real pearls in the design.” 

Rose was critical. ‘You don’t know how to 
use it, Joan. Not in the Spanish manner. Let | 
me show you.” 

She reached across the table and took the 
fan from Joan, shook it open with a flourish, 
and held it before her face, her eyes challenging | 
Drew above it. 

} 


JOAN had watched her, smiling, but.now her | 
smile faded, for it seemed to her that Drew 
accepted the challenge in Rose’s eyes! She did | 
not want to believe it, but there it was, Rose 
bold and bewitching—Drew held by the bold- 
ness—bewitched by that flashing glance. 

She chided herself for caring. But she did 
care. She wanted Drew’s eyes for her, not for 
other women. Perhaps jt was silly. In Drew’s 
world men paid court to charming femininity 


wherever they found it—married or single, the / 


game went on. She wondered if, when she 
married, she could stand it to have Drew play- 
ing the game. | 

She told herself that she was not really afraid 
of Rose. Drew treated her for the most part 
with a sort of easy tolerance. She amused and 
flattered him. 

She was of his world, and that world was not 
Joan’s. More and more she was aware of it. 
In spite of her love for Drew, she found herself 
wondering what her life would be with him. 
Their standards were utterly different. 

She was to him adorable, but a bit mid 
Victorian. “It adds to your charm, my sweet, 
and I wouldn’t have you like the others.” 

Yet he did not take her seriously. Her ideals 
were, he felt, commendable but not practical. 
His plans for their future had an Arabian 
Nights atmosphere—the old house in Baltimore 
was to be done over—*‘Not that we'll be in it a 
deal—we'll keep it as headquarters.” 
There would be winters in the south of France 
and in Florida, summers at Deauville or Bar 
Harbor, spring in the Carolinas, autumn at the 
Virginia springs—hunting, motoring, flying— 
these were all a part of his exciting pro- 
gram. ‘We'll make life a corking adventure, 
Joan.” 

And set beside this she would dwell now and 
then on the things Giles Armiger had said in 
his letter—“J want something for you which he 
can not give...’ Was it true? Couldn't 
Drew give her all that she craved? Wouldn’t 
he, after they were married? 

She brought herself back now to the matter 


great 


‘of the bull-fight, which Rose and Drew were 


still discussing. 

“Please don’t let me keep you away.” 

“Drew won't go if you don’t,” Rose said, “‘so 
that settles it.” 

She still held Joan’s fan, but said, as she 
handed it back, “Some day I am going to 


| steal it.” 


Joan found herself saying unexpectedly: 
“Why should I tempt you tothat? You may 
have it now, Rose.” < 

They all stared at her, and Rose said, “Of 
course, you don’t mean that!” 

“Ido. Really.” Her tone was light. 
day I'll find another for myself.” 

“Little Lady Midas,” said Rose 
“How wonderful to be rich!” 

Mrs. Carter expostulated. 
take it.” 

“Oh, yes, she must,”’ Joan insisted. ‘Please, 
it seems so perfectly to suit you.” 

Afterward she wondered why she had done 
it. It was a lovely thing, and she liked it. And 
it was in rather bad taste to thrust upon Rose 
such an expensive present. Yet Rose seemed 
to have no hesitancy in accepting it. And 
anyhow the thing was done, and she might as 
well stop thinking about it. 


“Some | 
slowly. 


“Rose mustn’t 





FLOOR FINISH 

“The transformation 
amply repaid me forthe 
little effort expended.” 

Mrs. Helen D. Nichols 


11 Irving Place 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


anize 


The easy-to-use 
Finish 


LTHOUGH called “Floor Fin 
ish,” it’s unsurpassed for furn’ 
ture, upright trim, and woodwork 
as well as floors. You can start in 
the morning and in an amazingly 
short time make over the old 
pieces of furniture. 

KYANIZE Floor Finish isa trany 
parent varnish stain, ready for imme: 
diate use from the can. No fussing, 
no odor, simply brush on today and 
it’s dry tomorrow. Many beautiful 
shades, from light oak to dark ma 
hogany, as wellas “clear” ornatural 


Send 10c for our new booklet, “The Charm o 
Painted Things"’, or avail yourself of the off 


below. Special $1.00 Offer 


I? you cannot find K yanize in your locality, send 
us name of nearest dealer together with ON 
DOLLAR and we'll send you prepaid a full pint 
can of Kyanize Floor Finish (trunsparent) and 0 
good brush to apply it. Mention color you pre&er 
Mahogany, Golden Oak, Cherry, Light Oot 
Rosewood or Dark Mahogany, Walnut or Brow® 
Mahogany, Colonial Green, Dark Oak, Naturol 
or “Clear’’. 

BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
32 Everett Station 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A 
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Compa 


~ Polis/ 
Polishes 
as it cleans 

Nothing else combines grease-cutting, 
scouring, and polishing materials all in one 
handy pad. 

Just moisten the pad and rub. Imme- 
diately S. O. S. will remove all trace of 
burned food, stains or scorches, and make 
your utensils glistening bright. Can be used 
over and over for cleaning aluminum, enam- 
clware, Pyrex, stoves, drainboards, faucets, 
linoleum. No fuss or bother. Saves time— 
hands—energy. Your local stores have it in 
3-pador6-pad packages. Or send thecoupon. 


Pat. Jan. 15, 1918—Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Magic Scouring Pads 


OR Wy Way teria hentia oh «ot 
THe til Coupon for SPECIAL S. ©. S. OFFER to 
8.0. s. COMPANY , 3500 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Til. 

f/ Ahandy aluminum sauce pan which you can 

always keep gleaming bright with 8. O. S.—also 

packages of S. O. 8.—$1.50 


six regular 3-pa 
& yalue all for only $1.00. Offer good until July 1, 
\ 7 1928. Or send 10c for trial package of S. O. 8. 


Dealer's name and address 


lo Canada, mail coupon to $. O. S. MEG, CO. of Conade. Led., 
365 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Ont., Caa. 


| Nancy’s? 


| a spell. 


THE following Sunday afternoon she sent |! 
Drew away with Kose and the others to the 


| bullfight. 


“T think you are all a bit bloodthirsty.” 

Rose said impudently: “You'd better envy 
us our good red blood. We haven't milk in 
our veins.” 

Joan’s cheeks flamed, but she said nothing. 
She was conscious that she had been a bit up- 
stage in sending Rose off with Drew. She had 
wanted to prove to herseli—what? That she 
could trust him? She must trust Drew, or her 
world would fall. 

Yet while they were gone, she was restless. 
Why hadn’t she braved it out and gone with 
them? She could have shut her eyes when the 
horses were gored, or when the poor bulls were 
tormented and tortured. And hadn't she red 
blood? As red as Rose’s? Or Drew’s? Or 

? Or old Mrs. Carter’s? One could 
have courage while hating cruelty. 

She went off finally for a ride with Farley 
and because of tire trouble was late in getting 
back. She had promised to have tea with Drew 
and the rest of them, so telephoned that she 
was delayed, that they were not to wait, and 
she would join them at their table. 

When she came in, therefore, she found the 
room crowded, and many couples dancing in 
the cleared circle in the center. Everybody 
had been to the bulltight, and there were 
gathered together people of all nationalities— 
a brilliant and cosmopolitan group. A tango 
was being played, and Joan stopped for a mo- 
ment to watch the slow and graceful measure. 
\nd suddenly, as she watched, she was swept 
by a feeling of loneliness and detachment 
What had she to do with this mad world, this 
restless crowd? She thought of other Sunday 
afternoons, quiet ones in churches—when a 
child, with her mother—later, when she had 
gone alone . . . and not so long ago when she 
and Penelope had walked through the 
woods ... 

She thought of the children she had taught 
before she lived with Aunt Adelaide 
Oranges and lemons, said the bells of St. Clemens 
. «+ vou owe me five farthings, said the bells of 
St. Martin’s . She thought of little John 
Briggs and of his sister, Priscilla; she thought 
of old John Alden. 

Oh, the wind in the pines, the sound of the 
sea! Loneliness? Yes. But she was lonely 
here—in the midst of a multitude. 

And now, as she looked, she saw Drew and 
Rose swinging and swaying among the others. 
Rose was a beautiful dancer, exotic in her 
methods, yet with a touch of reticence which 
saved her from over-exuberance. She wore a 
shawl of lacquer-red crépe, a shining Spanish 
sailor hat, and carried the fan Joan had 
given her. The fan was utterly out of place 
with an afternoon costume, but Rose made it 
seem in place. Letting it for the most part 
swing loose from her wrist, she now and then 
swept it open in time to the music, and gradu 
ally it seemed to Joan that the play of the fan 
had a meaning, as if Rose while she talked and 
laughed and danced with Drew were weaving 
The idea was fantastic, of course, but 
Joan was glad when the dance was over, and | 
Drew joined her. | 

Later in the evening, when she and her lover 
were alone, Joan said, 

“T wish | hadn’t given Rose my fan.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh—lI watched the two of you dancing this 
afternoon . and she .. .” She hesitated 
then brought it out. ‘Drew, what was she 
saying to you?” 

He looked at her for a moment, then laughed 
and drew her to him. ‘“‘You were jealous?” 

**Just for a minute.” 

He bent his head down to her. She lay very 
still in his arms. Oh, why should she be afraid 
of Rose, when Drew adored her? 


ND now March was well on its way, and in 
April they were to be married. The days 
and nights were packed to the brim with en 
gagements, but Drew would often take Joan 
away for a walk, and they would wander 
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bathroom tissue 


—and this French-type 
Tissue is scented, too! 


by NAOMI JALENE 


Dear Friend: 

“In your living room, you have color; 
in your bedroom, you have color. Today, 
there is probably color even in your 
bathroom. A per- 
haps, colored tiles or tinted walls. And 
you can have— tinted bath- 
SOISETTE Bathroom Tis- 
with bathroom 


colored shower sheet 


now voila! 
room paper 
harmonize 
color scheme 

“For I have made my Soisette not only 
in sheer white but in a light blue, a pastel 
pink, a delicate green, and a lovely orchid. 
Already hundreds of women have written 
to tell me how Soisette dresses up the ap- 
pearance of the bathroom. 

“And my Soisette is not only tinted,— 
it is scented too—scented with a delicate 
suggestion of exquisite perfume. 

“My Soisette, so silky and fine and 
good, Is unlike any other bathroom paper 
For it is made from my own French for- 
mula. And from France as you know 
come the finest tissues made. 

“Yet I have priced it surprisingly low. 
May I suggest that you order Soisette by 
the carton: 4 rolls containing 10,000 sheets 
—a year’s supply—for $2.00 (note please 
that this is at the rate of only 20¢ per 
thousand sheets). Until your local dealer 
is supplied, you can order my Soisette 
direct from me. Just specify on coupon 
the tint you desire, enclose $2.00 in check, 
money order, stamps or cash, and mail it 
to me today. I guarantee to refund your 
money if you are not highly pleased with 
my Soisette.” 


sue, to your 


MISS NAOMI JALENE 

ec o Universal Crepe & Tissue Mills, Inc. 
Dept. A, 45 West 45th Street, New York City 
Enclosed find $2.00 (in check, money order 

h) for one carton of Soisette con 
2500 sheets eacl 


or cash 
taining 4 compact rolis of 
Check color desired 


Pure White 
Light Pink 
My Name 
My Address 
City and State 
Dealer's Name 
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To women 
who should write 
for publication 


HAT makes a salable short story or article? 
One good idea or one interesting experience, plus 
the ability and CONFIDENCE to write it. 

Confidence is capitalized, because lack of confi- 
dence is the steel chain that fetters many a natural 
born writer to some dull, uncongenial task. “May- 
be I haven't got it in me,” brings many a potential 
best-seller to a premature close. Ability without 
enterprise seldom finds its target. Have you ever 
noticed that every year scores of men and women 
are graduated from the newspaper profession into 
the ranks of successful writers? Why? Most news- 
writers know that writing “salable stuff” is no dark 
and mysterious secret. Day after day, they write— 
and write. The very nature of their calling crowds 
their minds with ideas. Their copy is painstakingly 
corrected and criticized—by experts. Occasionally, 
friendly advice is thrown in, Gradually, fewer and 
fewer corrections are necessary. Astonishing how 
quickly an intelligent person can /earn to write by 

: 
writing, 

And notice the word “article”, especially. It 
represents a branch of writing which prominent 
editors are constantly seeking. It presents to you 
an opportunity to capitalize on your knowledge of 
and familiarity with the things you live through 
every day,—even if you do not wish to go into the 
more elaborate tec hnique of fiction. Often $25, #5 
and $100 can be earned for articles on home man- 
agement, recipes, etc., which may easily be turned 


iV 
out In spare time——t/ you muster the confide nce to 
Start. 


An inspiring reproduction 
of a big-city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected 
a course of training based on the New York Copy- 
Desk Method. The essence of this method is to 
start and keep you writing in your own home, on 
your own time. Your work is watched, edited and 
guided just as if you were working for a big metro- 
politan daily. menses New York newspaper 
men are in direct charge of your instruction. Work- 
ing on definite assignments talking things 
over (by mail) with old-timers trying, fail- 
ing—then succeeding writing, writing, writ- 
ing, one soon finds one’s self and one’s con- 


fidence through the N. I. A. 


Test yourself in advance 


Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
your ability, gauge your possibilities—measure you 
exactly for the training you need. Send in the cou- 
pon and get it. Then fill in the test, return it to us 
and our editors will analyze it for you and tell you 
exactly what it shows. It’s free; there’s no obliga- 
tion. Send the coupon now. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


Cn a 7 


Newspaper Institute of America 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 
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Silver Slippers 


together to the old part of the city, near the 
quay where Columbus set forth on his great 
voyage. There they would mix with’a motley 
crowd—sailors from their ships, peasant women 
gaudy in their green shawls—boatmen in 
scarlet and blue, pigeons flashing against an 
azure sky. 

At times they would stop in an incense- 
scented church and kneel together. 

Drew had no beliefs worth mentioning. ‘“‘I 
worship you, my saint,”’ he would say to Joan, 
and she would thrill to that, and then wish wist- 
fully that he had something more splendid than 
human love to inspire him. 

When she toid him that, a little breathless 
because it was all so sacred, he would shake 
his head: 

“I’m a heathen, dear heart. 
I shall never be different.” 

The nights were marvellous, cold and clear 
and golden, packed with romance. As they 
rode on and on, they could catch now and then 
the echo of a throbbing voice, and stop and 
| listen 


And I am afraid 


“O galleys bound for Cadiz, 
Spread out your silver oars, 
And bear me to my captive love, 
Who waits me on the moors... 


” 


It was all wonderful and perfect, in spite of 
the doubts which knocked now and then at her 
heart. Joan built castles in Spain—shadowy, 
with ivory towers and silver spires . . . and 
with dim, gleaming corridors where she and 
Drew would wander hand in hand through al! 
their lives and on through countless ages. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE Weppinc Gown 


N MARCH Giles came to Paris with Amélie 
and Scripps. It was exciting and rather like 
}a play, this resurrection of an atmosphere 
| which belonged to the past. Quarters were 
found for Amélie and her companion in the 
same pension where Amélie had stayed during 
the war. They explained the doctor’s plan for 
his patient to the woman in charge and asked 
her to cooperate. 

“There are times when she may 
strange. We hope you will not notice it. 

When Scripps first appeared in uniform, 
Amélie gave him startled attention. She 
turned to Giles with a pitiful question, 

“What do I remember?” 

“About Scripps?” 

“Yes.” 

“Try to think.” 

“T wore a uniform, too?” 

"—o” 

“With red crosses?” 

ah <a 

“And we dined here—and had caviar and 
pancakes .. .” 

They had chosen this restaurant, a Russian 
place on the Seine, because they had hoped she 
might remember. It was individual and inter- 
esting, with the waiters in costume, and music 
| that was typical and at times barbaric. There 
}in a secluded corner the three of them had 
| dined years ago. They had now the same table, 
| and Amélie remembered! 
| 





seem 


” 





She flashed a glance from one man to the 
other. “‘Why did we come—tonight?” 

“To have caviar and pancakes.”’ Giles’ tone 
was light, though every nerve in him was tense. 

They let it go at that, but were startled a bit 
when she asked, “‘Why were we all here then?” 

Scripps leaned forward. In his eagerness his 
face took on an effect of youth and good looks. 
His uniform was becoming and gave him the 
set-up look of a soldier. “Because you and 
I were lovers, Amélie, and Giles was our 
friend.” 

A frown fretted her forehead. “Why should 
you tell me that,” she demanded, ‘when it 
isn’t true?” 

So the moment passed, and they went on 
heavily to talk of other things. 
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prices. Every purchase guaranteed. The book is FREE. 
Write today for your copy of ** Baby’s Own Book.” 
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lawn beautiful with a 


Lawncomb- 


'S so easy to have a smooth, well- 

groomed lawn with a LAWN- 
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teed spring steel, the curved tines will 
not break or bend, yet they have suffi- 
cient tension to clean the lawn without 
digging into the new growing grass. 
The average steel rake, no matter how 
lightly used, digs in-the grass, loosening 
the roots, damaging the new shoots be- 
fore they have a chance to grow. The 
LAWNCOMB avoids this danger. It 
is so serviceable—so inexpensive that 
no home should be without one. 


EASTERN TOOL & MFG. CO 
Bloomfield - New Jersey 


If your dealer does not yet 
sell the Lawncomb send us 
$1.25 and we will send you 
- one express prepaid. 
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‘| ming the light of the street lamps. 
he ought to go in, but he knew, too, he could | | 
When at last he reached his hotel! L 


PO 





| like a person waking slowly from a dream 
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World - Famous | 


| in the woods. 


As the days passed, however, Amélie seemed | 


there was, for example, the afternoon when 
Scripps took her to the American church where 
they were married. They went alone, and 
Scripps told Giles afterward how, as they had 
stood in the dimness and darkness, she had 
caught his arm and had said in a strange voice: 

“With this ring I thee wed . . . Where’s my 
ring, Scripps?” 

He had taken it from his pocket. for it had 
never left him since she discarded it, and had 
said, ‘‘May I put it on?” and she had held out 
her hand. And he had whispered, “As long as 
we both shall live, Amélie,” and for just one 
moment she had leaned against him and had 
let him touch her cheek with his lips. Then 
she had drawn away, and by the time she 
reached home, she seemed to have forgotten . . . 

She continued to wear the ring, but there 
were days when she refused to have anything 
to do with Scripps—days when she insisted 
that Giles should go everywhere with her, when 
even their most careful plans brought no 
memories. 

Now and then Scripps grew desperate. “I 
am not the same man, and she knows it. She 
hates weak things. You know what she said 
of old Peter?” 

“Wait,” Giles advised; ‘‘she’ll come to it. 
The real woman in her is sweet and kind. | 
Have patience, Scripps, and it will work out.” 

Yet even a he said it, he wondered. It was 
hard sometimes to keep his faith in life. There 
was so much that was cruel, so much that was 
difficult and devastating. 


E AND Scripps were stopping at a pleasant 

and quiet hotel. The night after their con- 
versation about Amélie Giles went for a walk 
He had no destination; he was restless and 
felt that physical exercise might help lift the 
depression which weighed him down. 

The street into which he came from the 
hotel was brilliant with electric lights. To the 
right and left were shops, closed now, but with 
their windows golden and their wares dis- 
played. He loitered to look and found himsel 
caught in a maze of speculation. What would 
happen to the world of commerce if women 
ceased for a time to buy the things which were 
brought from the end of the earth for their 
beautifying? All through the ages, merchants 
had come to cater to feminine loveliness— 
beasts with their silken burdens: had crossed 
the mountains; ships had sailed with precious 
fabrics packed in their holds. In later years 
there had been trains and motors, trucks and 
air transports. Women’s belongings? A world 
built about them! 

He passed a shoe shop and stopped as he saw 





shining behind the glass a pair of silver slippers. 
They had buckles like those on the slippers 
which had once stood on Scripps’ shelves | 
those which had first brought Joan to him. He | 
found himself wanting them. A silly idea, | 
perhaps, but none the less one in which he re- | 
solved to indulge himself. He would come 
tomorrow and buy them, and set them where | 
he could look upon them and see Joan in all her | 
grace and girlishness. 
He had not heard from her. It had been. | 
perhaps, too much to hope that she would | 
write. 
might concede something more than silence. | 
It had not. There was, however, the chance 
that his letter had not reached her. He had 
her address in Barcelona. It had been given 
him by the mother of the children he had met 
i He had wanted to write again, 
but had kept himself from it. After all, why 
should he? She had, of course, gone to be with 
the Hallams. He had read in the papers before 


PI | he left that they were sojourning in Spain. It 
send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual | 
3 


meant, that Joan was with them. 
Oh, well, such things must be endured. If 


| only she was happy! If only the little ship had 


not been lost on the rocks! 
He went on and on. A fine mist was dim- 
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Silver Slippers 


he was cold and wet. As he entered his p 
it seemed fairly to shriek with loneliness ey 
wind blew strongly against the window. Th 
sound brought memories of other storms acme 
the sea. He thought of Dilly shut in with lon 
—of the glow of her hearthstone, of the chi 
in her arms. He thought of his own oom 
Not much to think of. He would hay , 
other woman in it but Joan. 7 
To have known her and then to have lost her! 
A man who had lost by death a beloved womay 
might find peace perhaps in the thought of , 
reunion. But to lose her to another map 
man like Hallam! “I could have made he 
happy. I know I could have made her happy 
But if she marries Hallam—God help her.” 
The next morning he went back to the shop 
where he had seen the slippers. It was a 
exclusive shop, and the price was high. Byt 
he cared nothing for that, and presently jy 
had them, done up in a parcel, under bis 
arm. The salesman hoped that the size a 
right. It was always, he asserted, a risk y 
buy shoes without fitting them. Giles gij 
with a smile that there would, he thought, bk 
no trouble. He had chosen a pair that wer 
slender and small, like Joan’s pretty feet, 

















HEN, as if his thoughts of her had brought 

her to him, he came face to face with Joa 
as he was leaving the shop. 

They stared at each other as if they wer 
seeing ghosts, then Joan held out her hané 

“You aren’t real, are you?” 

He laughed. “I am. But you aren’ 
Things like this don’t happen.” 

“But it has happened.” 

“] thought you were in Spain.” 

“T have been. But I came down fora bit! 
buy things. Farley is with me.” 

“And now that we have met? Can't yw 












|Giles said, “Perhaps, even now, I am- 
| intruding?” 


| getting a lot of things. How would you like 


lunch with me? Or dine? Surely we arent 
going to be ships that pass in the night.” 

o She considered the matter. 
might dine with you. I have a late fitting d § 
my wedding gown at five.” 

He did not let her finish. “Your wedding 
gown? You are going to be married?” Hs 
voice was sharp. 

“Yes. Didn’t you know?” 

“How should I?” 

“Tt was in all the papers.” 

“Tl rarely read society news.” Then he put 
a question squarely, “Did you get my letter 

a 

“Why didn’t you answer it?” 

Color came up into her cheeks. “I.. 
there have been so many things to keep m 
. . . from writing.” 

“T see,” dryly. 

They stood for a moment in silence, then 


Ar 


She held out her hand to him impulsively 
“Oh, no, please!” 

“Then shall I call for you at the wedding 
gown place?” 

“Ves.” She gave him the address. “Iam 


to come early and let me show you some « 
them?” 

“Your gowns?” z 

“Yes. The mannequins look lovely in them 

“Not lovelier than you.” a 

He smiled at her and then went on with! 
touch of wistfulness, “(Do you know what! 
have in my parcel?” ; 

“Silver slippers. Last night I was out in 
mist and rain and passed this window and sa¥ 
them. They were like the ones you broug! 
to Scripps’ shop. Do you remember? 

Did she? Her eyes showed it, although * 
was silent. 

“T thought of you as I saw you then—ligh! 
ing my dim room. So this morning I came 
and bought them. They were like having at : 
of you with me. Do you see? Not havi 
| you—I must have something.” 

"Her fingers touched his sleeve. “T am sorry 

“I don’t want—pity ...” Then, with 4 
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E : - : clean them better than ever before. 

There is nothing complicated to under- 4, om Th Ozite makes your entire home quieter by silencing footfalls. 

stand about Ozite. To lay, simply roll out “Py wahoo Ozite is taped and sewed on all edges. 

the cushion in the desired spot and roll | ~~ is erushed Ozite never wears out—never mats down—never forms lumps. 

therug above it. The Ozite comes within figor* ‘€ Figured over a period of a few years, Ozite costs you noth- 

t : ing because it doubles the life of your rugs. 











afew inches of the edge and is never seen. on 
Ozite Cushion is made of hair—like a ih0s* eb. 
thin hair mattress. It is the invention ’” ™® In a short time Ozite Rug Cushion has be- 
(patented) of two scientists whose re- come the sensation of the floor covering 
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ceived the idea of a cushion for rugs and after sev- Ozite is absolutely guaranteed to satisfy 
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For all first aid “‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly is the 
“Handiest Thing in the House’ 














T helps to heal cuts, sores, wounds, 
scratches, burns, scalds and all skin 
abrasions; it keeps the hands soft and 
smooth; it encourages eyelashes and cye 


several, jars or tubes in 
parts of the house 
as it has for so many 
the 


the 


brows to grow; it is convenient around the 
house for any household lubrication, from 
polishing old furniture to coating battery 
terminals and connections on your motor 
car (to prevent corrosion). Its name is 
“‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly and you can 
buy all the wonderful Service It gives you 
for a few cents anywhere in the world 
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quick change of voice: 
At five.” 

When, later, he called for her at the rooms of 
a famous dressmaker, he was admitted at on 
and found Joan waiting for him. 

He had never been in a place like this ang 
was amazed at the beauty of the setting— 
classic draperies in gray and violet. long mirrors 
set in the wall, violets in low vases, Nothin 
else, and all this simplicity as a background 
for the graceful automatons who swept in and 
out in this gown and that, cool, young, beayti. 
ful, perfectly poised, utterly complacent, 

“Are all these yours?” Giles demanded of 
Joan, as the mannequins came and went. 

“Yes. Sometimes it doesn’t seem true in the 
least. I feel as if I were an actress ona Stage 
dressed for the part.” . 

The famous dressmaker appeared now to 
comment and criticize. ‘Mademoiselle wear 
best the simple things,” he said; “‘it is her type, 
I shall show you next the wedding gown. tis 
a copy of an old portrait of a lady of Provence” 

He went away, the mannequin trailing after 
him in draperies of jade and silver, and when 
Giles and Joan were alone, Giles said, “I always 
think of you as I first saw you on the rocks.” 

“How long ago it seems!” 

They sat in silence. Both of them with the 
thought in their minds of that stormy day, 
with the wind beating the trees down, the 


“T’ll come for you then? 


ce 


| waves reaching up towards the sky, and in 


Giles’ vision was Joan like a winged visitant 
high above him, and in Joan’s the vivid youth 
with ruffled hair, his hand upraised to warn her. 

She caught her breath in a sigh. “Dear 
friend, I should have answered your letter.” 

He turned toward her with a quick move 
ment. ‘It would have saved a heartbreak. | 
have been in the depths.” 

She reached out her hand toward him, and 
he took it. 

“I don’t know,” she said, “why I didn't 
write. It is as if I lived in a dream.” 

“T have tried to understand—but it has not 
been easy.”” He said after another pause, 
“You haven’t told me when it—is to be.” 

“In April.” 

“So soon?” He broke off as the famous 
dressmaker re-entered, followed by a manne 
quin. 

“The wedding gown,” Monsieur announced. 

It was an exquisite thing of lace like a cob 
web, with pearls dripping down the front of it, 
and orange-bloom in clusters catching the veil 

“Mademoiselle should wear it herself to show 
it in its perfection,” the famous dressmaker 
said, “‘but we have a superstition that the bride 
must never try on a gown alter it 1s finished 
We dare not risk unhappiness.” 


E SMILED at Giles. Giles xnew he be 
lieved him to be the blissful bridegroom 
He wondered what he would think if he knew 
the truth. That he wasnothing to Joan. That 
| she had not cared enough for their friendship 
to answer his letter. That even now she was 
pitying him. He had an overwhelming desire 
to break forth into sudden savagery and teat 
the wedding gown to shreds. But, of cours 
he wouldn’t. He would simply sit ther 
saying banal things, while within him the re 
blood was surging. ; “ 
When they came out, Joan said, “Sha! 
dress for dinner, or will you take me to som 
place where I can wear what I have on’ 
“T don’t want to see you gorgeous,” he tol 
her with a sort of desperate bitterness. Joar 
let me have you for a little while as if there wer 
| no past and no future.” ; as 
| He took her to a charming place in the Bors. 
| They motored through thick woods to 4 long 
building with a sweep of garden in front. — 
“I brought you here,” Giles said, “becaus 
of the trees. I shall never think of you ® 
Mrs. Hallam of Paris and Baltimore. I sha 
always think of you as Joan of the woods. 
| They had a table which gave them throug? 
a wide window a glimpse under the moon © 
pale statues set among young poplars. 
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Giles had ordered, he said, “‘Now tell me 


then? a, HE 88 
appen to be in Spain.” 


when 
h 
we ietened while she told him more than she | 



























































ny knew she was telling. Of Nancy’s letter. “She | 
asked me to come over and eat the apple!” Of want to te 
is and the glamour of the gay life at Barcelona, Of | 
ting~ Drew’s devotion. — “He really loves me. 
rirrors “Tt is an artificial existence,” she confessed. 
othing “Nobody seems to have any cares, any re-| 
round gponsibilities. We all do as we please, and | eC V = WoO! } } al } 
in and nobody asks whether things are right or wrong. 
eauti- it is just whether it will be ‘good fun. 
“§ “And you like it? ot | 
ded of “Yes... one - of me likes it.”’ e ° 
t. “And the other side?” b t th l 
in the es not sure,” she laughed a little, “‘but a ou 1S specia 
Stage, the taste hy apple is et ’ a a a 
e leaned forward. ‘“‘Do you really mean i M 
OW to py my dear?” use O um 
wears The flippancy with which she had been 
"type. speaking was no longer in her voice as she 
Itis said, “Oh, don’t ask me!” 
ence,” “Why not?” 
t alter “Because that’s the thing that worries me— 
when whether all my life 1 shall want—to eat the 
ways apple.” 
ocks,” He reached for her hand and held it tight in | 
his own. “Joan, when I saw your wedding | 6é 9? ° ‘ 
th the gown, | wanted to tear it to tatters.” She tried | Vhum ASSUVECS QwitineSss 
’ day, to withdraw her hand. ‘No, let me say it. | ‘ 
n, the I can’t bear the ana of _ as Hallam’s | P 
ind in wife. My dear, I love you. When you marry | 
sitant Hallam, my heart will die.” ’ | during those irying days 
youth She sat staring at him, then suddenly it 
n her, seemed as if the world about them dropped " 
“Dear away, and there was only his illumined face in by WINIFRED SHERMAN (Graduate Nurse) 
bd a sort of golden haze—his strong hand on hers. 
move- She spoke er must N those trying days when you do so Just ask for a jar of “Mum” at your 
ak. | = sx ob please. . .! And will you much want to retain your poise and drug or department store—3s5c and 60c 
™ — of mind—as at all other times (The 60c size contains nearly three 
CHAPTER XXVIII 10w often have you wished for just such — times as much “Mum” as the 35c size.) 
didn't © i a preparation as “Mum.” i 
t Renee Lue Bae For ““Mum”’ is the ¢rve deodorant that AND for 
AS NO a . u rali | ; 0 , odors, f i ° ° 
pause, [\ THE days that followed Joan’s departure, Paar eery alg — bres Bios re perspiration odor 
q _, Giles lived in a dreadful dream. Phe siete eteaetal ami tie anaieuute. maid mien ‘“ 99 
hought of her marriage was a nightmare. Yet P! © sanitary pad give Mum us the word 
:mous what could he do? In modern times one did you positive assurance against any . | , 
anne: not rush in and forbid the banns simply because pe ssible embarrassment. And, va rs, | hardly need hadi I 
of a sense of the desecration of such a union. I can assure you that “Mum” does 1° that “Mum,” so safe and effective 
inced, He tried to throw himself whole-heartedly | pot interfere with nature in the slight. 27 2S portant spec ial use, 1s equally 
a cob into the drama of the lives of Amélie and ; iti “NM oe ly : en safe and effective in neutralizing the 
t of it, Scripps. There were hopeful signs in Amélie’s polls J Mum simply neutralizes unpleasant odor of perspiration A 
e veil, condition. At certain moments she seemed every body odor the instant it occurs. fingertip of “M “—. a a Recs 
) show girlish and normal and like the young Amélie “Mum” is a ¢rue deodorant cream. k a P tan seme: r Messengers 
maker who years ago had lived her brief romance in “Mum” does away entirely with all ait) ae der _ personal daintiness sweet 
- bride Paris. Scripps, too, took on an effect of youth. odor, not just for a short time but for a// and fresh for all day and evening 
ished. His pursuit of Amélie was that of a lover; day and evening. ‘“‘Mum” cannot injure not 8 suggestion oO unpleasant per 
happiness revivified him and brought light to the tissues of the body, nor harm the spiration odor can detract from your 
als eyes, color to his « heeks. finest fabrics of garments. feminine charm. 
e be \ climax came one afternoon when the three : i 
room, of them had driven to a little inn on the out Special Offer 
knew skirts of Paris, a charming place with a pond Recommended by doctors , aos ” 7 ; 
. Cena ; I Knowing “Mum” as I do, and know- 
That where ducks swam in the silver water, and Doc ae ained ses | : - lier 
hie with blossoming fruit trees flinging their pink octors and trained nurses have been ing the well bred woman’s fine sense 
ope and white against an azure sky. recommending ““Mum” for use on the. of the importance of personal dainti- 
desire Scripps had bought, along the way, a nose-| Sanitary - pad for over 25 years and _ ness, I am sure that ““Mum’’—the ¢rue 
i tear [ Say of spring flowers for Amélie. She was all; thousands of women have been grateful deodorant—will prove a true friend 
ourse —— = looked like a bride with her great | for this simple, safe and efficient way both in those trving days and for the 
ther, “f a b said as they came tothe inn: | of overcoming this source daily toilette. Get“. Mum” 
he red is member this. Raymond was with} of embarrassment. I per- at your store; or take ad 
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all | She tr d cup | sonallyhaveused “Mum” ¢¢ IF vantage of the special in 
hall | ; imed to Giles. “You were not here.|  ¢ ileiee ene 
- som It was Raymond?” for many years. troductory offer below, 


It was the first time she had seemed to You, too, will be most including an authoritative 




















} liferentiate atef - ” S ‘ } } 
e told Ctferentiate between her brother and the man grateful to “Mum” for prevents all leaflet which discusses the 
“Joan ee insisted was his counterpart. this important use, when uses of “Mum” more 
e wer ah . not re, Gile s said ge ntly. | the occasion next arises. body odors intimately. 

re ons = h lear and candid. Raymond ; oe 
» Bois. ““nt away and left us, Scripps and I. It was 
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sha! ms to a charming arbor roofed with spring power iid. 0 1c "f palais aan ot™ = aad 

g! ssoms, leav; ¥ . p | aid. 10¢ for introductory size of “Mum postpa 
D0ds. aia leaving Giles to sit by the pond | bil 
rougt and ‘ma how purple in the gathering dusk, | name an 
on ol t — by the ducks who had settled | omneens = —— nt ee 

lemselve > ore P : 
And €s on the grass, sleepy heads tucked | —— ; core —— 
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ou, too, will want these rugs— 


‘ 


—by MARY STARKE 


‘<— HAVE had a real thrill of pleasure in 
discovering Wool “O”’ Rugs. They com- 

bine the most remarkable number of un- 

usual qualities I have ever seen. In these 

oval and round Wool “O” Rugs I found 

bright, sunny colors of every hue; 

lovely pastel shades blending into 

rich harmonies of blues, browns, 

reds, yellows, neutral grays—every- 

thing one could imagine. The most 

interesting ensembles of various-sized 

Wool “O” Rugs can be made, either 








—after the grocery boy leaves 


The packages have beenemp- — 

tied and contents stored ae 
away—how convenient to 
throw the “trash” into the 
Vul-Cot beside the kitchen 
sink... This dainty new 
home Vul-Cot,' the little sister 
to the famous business Vul- 
Cot—is made in colors to 
harmonize with every scheme 
of interior decoration. Light 
as a feather, yet super-strong, 
solid at sides and bottom so 
that not even dust or ashes 
can sift through onto floors. 
At stationery, housefurnish- 
ing and department stores 


VUL-COT | 


- the national wastebasket 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 





< 


dada 


centering around a large one, nine by twelve, 
or in sets of smaller sizes. All Wool “O” 
Rugs have a wonderfully heavy, substantial 
texture, which is patented. They are 
made of wool through and through, and 
are reversible.” 
x * * 
Genuine Wool “O” Rugs are sold in rug depart- 
ments everywhere and are easily distinguished 
by the Black and Gold Label. A 22x36-inch 
Wool “O” costs $4.75; a 25x42-inch is $6.50. 
Larger sizes in proportion. They are made by the 
Wool “O” Co., 1101 Frankford Ave., Phila., Pa. 
Send today for Colored Illustrations, Portfolio M 


The latest vogue—no sewing, no 
gluing! Anyone can make this 
beautiful, artistic 12-inch plaited 
parchment shade. Outfit includes 
parchment, designed and creased; 
frame, easily assembled; silk cord 
and silk tassels; 4 jars Prof. 
Hibbard’s Oriental Lacquers— 
enough for shade and several other 
things, too; 2 brushes; 2 jars “* 
| tender” and brush cleaner; explicit 
ry Ka ey directions. Outfit catalogs at $4.20 
—special introductory price, only 
$2.00. Order today! 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Dept. C-20, 913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
New Spring Supplement now ready. 


32 pages. Profusely il- 
lustrated. Write today. FREE 


(Reg’d) 


The New Dress Fabric 


William Hollins & Company, Inc. 
45 East 17th Street 
New York City 
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under their shining wings. A crescent 
was reflected in the pool. The night was stil 
except for a slight breeze which swept thro 
the blooming trees and brought their ie 
grance; brought, too, the thrill of a recreate 
world. 
In two weeks Joan would marry Drey 
Hallam. If it had not been for Amélie and 
Scripps, Giles would have returned at once ty 
his island. Among his books he felt he might 
| find surcease from the agony which tore hin, 

Deep in his heart he was aware that Jon 
| would never be happy. There was that Within 
| her which Drew could never satisfy. She yas 

There were things, too, he had to think 
about, which made him uncertain as to the 
course he should pursue. Many of the men hy 
had met in Paris knew Drew Hallam, and from 
them he had heard the gossip which linked the 
name of Joan’s future husband with a pas 
which was indiscreet, if not stained with dis. 
honor. If Joan had had a brother or a father 
Giles would have laid the whole story before 

«them. Yet to go to Joan herself? How coulj 
he do it? She would not believe him, and ly 
would seem only a despairing lover trying to 
force an issue for his own sake. 

As he sat by the quiet pool in the punk 
dusk he wondered why he should care what he 
seemed to others. The thing was to save the 
woman he loved. He had thought of an appeal 
to Hallam. Of a challenge to Drew's ow 

| sense of the enormity of linking his smirched 

| life with the life of a girl like Joan. 

Whatever he did must be done at once. He 

| rose and stood with his face uplifted to the 

| sky. Above him was a serene world—yet his 
| heart was torn. : 

And now Amélie and Scripps came from the 

| blossoming arbor hand in hand. As they ap- 


| heading straight for disaster. 





proached, Amélie was singing a little French 

song she had often chanted long ago for Scripps 
| Her voice was like a bird’s, sweet and clear in 
| the silent night. 

When they reached him, Scripps spoke. 

“Amélie wants to come back here . . .” 

“You mean—?” Giles looked from one to the 
other. 

“Yes,” Scripps said, and his voice was deep 
with emotion. “She wants to come with me, 
Giles, alone.” 

Sitting by the pool, the three of them made 
their plans. They would return to Paris, and 
as soon as possible Scripps and Amélie would 
settle down for a time in this lovely spot. 
Amélie was radiant. The dark clouds had 
lifted. She was like herself—simple, sweet. 
Giles felt, however, that they must not go too 
fast; there must be no mistake before Amélie 
entered upon this new life which was to bean 
ecstatic echo of the old. 

As they drove home, Giles knew tha 
freedom had come to him at last. Amélie and 





Scripps would soon not need him. Yet he 
knew, too, that his release had arrived too late. 
He would be alone, with neither friendship not 
love to fill his life. The days intervening be- 


| tween Joan’s marriage would soon pass. She 


would be Drew’s wife. Lost to him forever. 


HAT night, as he sat late in the grill roomo! 
his hotel, he was approached by an Engl 


| officer whom he had known intimately duns 
| the great war. They talked over old times, 
| Amélie and Scripps, and Giles voiced with som 


vehemence his sense of restlessness and i 
decision. 

“T am not sure what I want to do with m) 
life.” 

“Why not travel?” " 

Giles tapped the table thoughtfully. “It 
was what I wanted—but now that the oppo 


| tunity is mine, I find myself eager to g° back 


to my island—to bury myself . 
His friend demanded, “What has happened? 
Giles tried to laugh it off. ‘Perhaps | am 

growing old.” 

“Perhaps—you are in love.” 
“What makes you think that?” 
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h, a man like you should be ready for 
adventure, for life, for experience.” - 
Giles flung up his head. “Laminlove. With 
woman who marries another man next week, 

and he is not worthy of her. 
“Flow do you know? 
“You remember him—Drew Hallam.” — 
The Englishman gave a short exclamation. | 
“Remember! He is a cad and a coward.” __ 
Giles’ tone was eager. “You're sure of that?” 
“Sure of it.” The Englishman settled him- 
lf in his chair. “Listen to this.” 

Thestory that he told was not a pleasant one. 
“And there was Rose Carter. He would have 
narried her in a minute if she had had money. | 
Heisalways hard up. If you care anything for | 
the girl whom he is going to marry, why don’t 

vou lay the case before her?” 
“But how can I, loving her, do that?” 
“Tt is because you love her that you should 


jo it. 

“drather to to Hallam himself.” 

‘Well, why not? Tell him what you know. 
In the old days you could have had the thing 
ut with pistols. As it is, you may knock each 
other down, but what’s the difference?” 

They said little after that, and the next 
morning Giles left for Barcelona. He took the 
same route that Joan had followed, coming at 
night to the dusky inn where Rose and Joan 
had met. He was aware of the charm of it all 
and of the atmosphere which seemed to belong 
to medieval days. He was aware, too, of that 
sense of romantic adventure which had im- 
pressed Joan. He wondered if by any chance 
he might some day travel this road with the | 
woman he loved. If she did not marry Drew? 
Might there not come a time . . .? 

As he sat at breakfast, he saw opposite him 
asailor in a vivid blue shirt, scarlet sash, and a | 
scarlet handkerchief about his head. He was 
showing to a companion as picturesque as him- 
self the model of a little painted ship. It was 
a tiny, perfect thing, carved from wood, bril- 
liantly colored and gilded, with its pennants 
and flags. 

_ Giles’ eyes rested on it eagerly. He leaned 
forward and asked in his somewhat halting 
Spanish, “Will you sell?” 

The sailor nodded and named a price, and 
presently Giles found himself in possession of | 
the tiny bark. He had a feeling that he would | 
like to give it to Joan. Its spreading sails held | 
the promise of some voyage of happy adven- 
ture. If only she did not marry Drew! 

When he came that night to Barcelona, he 
went to the hotel and asked for Drew. He was 
told that the Hallams and Miss Dudley were 
spending the week-end in the mountains, a 
ualf-day’s journey by motor. They had gone 
away, the clerk informed him, that Miss 
Dudley might rest. 

Giles asked: “May I have the address? I 
am an old friend.” 

The clerk gave it, and an hour later Giles was 
on his way. He would see Drew Hallam | 





have the thing out. And failing Drew, Joan. 
CHAPTER XXIX 


By THE FOUNTAIN 


THE retreat to which Joan and the Hallams 

tad gone was an old monastery, which 
' ospitality to those who sought rest and 
(uit, Joan would have loved it if she could 
aave been there alone with Drew. 
uae perfect place for a honeymoon,” she 
yi» but why should Rose and her mother 
have followed ‘us?” 


ef voice -_ a note of sharpness; her nerves | 
t seemed incredible to her that | 
Renna i lible to her that | 
: — Mrs. Carter should intrude at such 
“What made 


; her think cee 
Drew?” she heey think she could come, 
He evade 


ed her question. “Oh, well, you 


EnOw Rose, 
‘Ney you didn’t invite her?” 
“‘“o~but she adores this place—and asked | 
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| THE GAS RANGE OF TOMORROW IS HERE TODAY 


Why not your 
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gas range? 


























Insulated lo hold the heat 


You know that a refrigerator without insulation would waste ice. It 
is equally true that a gas range without insulation wastes heat. Tappan 
has now perfected a new-day gas range—the Tappan In-So-Top— 
insulated with rock wool! Insulation keeps heat in the oven and 
out of the kitchen—makes for kitchen comfort—saves gas. Scientific 
oven ventilation. Oven heat control. Large capacity oven. Smooth 
enamel inside and out. Write for descriptive circular. 


T A p p A N In-So-Top GAS RANGE 


THE TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 








Women Who Wish 


WANTED! rope‘independent 
EARN MONEY ‘'o-” gj 


The Ware Coffee Shop is one of the most suc- 
cessful Tea Rooms in New York. I will teach 
you my methods, in your own home, as I have 
taught thousands. Let me tell you all about this 
i ay to become financially independent. 
Few hours a day. Little money required. ny 
puteliqent woman can do it. Write for my free 
200 


Jeanette Ware, Dept. 13,52 W. 39th St., New York 
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DARLO, Jr. 
New DISH 
Sealding clear water rins WAS H E, R 


€ 
dishes clear. Eliminates dishpan. Simple. No 
wiping of shes Sav hands, time, 
strength, dishes. It works! Moneyback 
guarantee. Especially adapted to 
small families. Highly en- 
dorsed. YOU_ need it. 
BSCORLET FREE. Order 
today. 


A $5 bill brings you relief 
from your greasy dishpan- 
dishcloth taskk. DARLO, 
Jr., fits any faucet. Dishes 
are placed in special heavy 
wire drainer. Push DARLO 
lever. Hot, soapy spray cuts 
grease and cleans every 
dish. Another push of lever 





Dept. G-32. 

120 High Street 

Boston, Mass. 

0 Ship me DARLO, Jr 
(Price $5 including 
(West « the 
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MAIL NOW! °*e 


ee ee eee 
Drainer. ) (West of Mississippi $6.) 
Rockies $6.85.) () Send BOOKLET, 
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Address. . 


Two Great Laundry Helps 


for Price of One 


PEASE Indoor Clothestree regularly retails at 
$10.00; PEASE Wall Rack at $1.00. NOW fora 
limited time you may secure both for only $10.00. 
Clothestree begie < pha “be ers vl bg 

e ‘ where, fits space 35 in. wide 

with all 36 arms open. Yet arms 
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Wall Rack 


BEH & CO., Inc., 1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $10.00 for one F ASE Clothestree and one 
PEASE Wall Rack ($11. in South and West.) 
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own words: 


Husband and \Wife 
Both Earn Money 


This Pleasant Way 


R. AND MRS. W. C. McNAUGHT have bought a car, are 
now buying a new home, and are building up an ever-increas- 
all with our easy, money-making plan. 
this way of earning money? 





Alice M. McNaught 


Do they like 


Read the answer in Mr. McNaught’s 


“I think for the average man or woman, the subscription 
business is the most profitable and pleasant there is.” 
Whether you desire financial independence or just an extra $5 
or $10 a week, whether you can sell us your full time or just a few 
leisure moments, our plan will help you just as it has brought 


prosperity to hundreds of others. 
making outfit, mail the coupon below 


For a complete free money- 
the coupon that may start 


you on the road to earning hundreds of extra dollars. 


Perr rrcreeses«s«= Clip Here 


1 Dept. GH-328-B, Good Housekeeping, 

1 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

: Please send me full details of your easy, spare-time, 
1 plan without obligation 

: Name tr 

: City State 


money-making 


and Mail TODAY ««eeeecceeencaces, 


CAPITALIZE YOUR KITCHEN|W E D DINGS 


Earn while you learn to make delicious candy 
or catering in the 
Send for free Booklet G which 
DORIT K. WEIGERT, 
THE IRIDOR SCHOOL, 669 Lexington Ave., N. Ye 


and pastries 
correspondence courses 
tells you how 





AVE You discovered the new 

“Finish at Home” P 
ingly successful! You do not make 
these smart modes— you only finish 
them. And you save half 
latest Paris and New York styles for 
street, sport and dinner wear. All 
difficuit parts — pleating 


embroidery etc.— done 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES, 


fine cakes 


home Resident and 


Imitation Engraved $5.00 


Director. finest stationery 


lan? Amaz- 


at home 
thecoston worry. 
Avenue Mode is yours! 
s, tuckings, 
for you by 
P 


Inc. Dept. 


100 Engraved Wedding Announcements $10.50. 


Don’t wait! Write today for our 
FREE booklet of new Spring styles! 
135 Fifth Avenue, New York 


100 
Correct styles of engraving, 


Write for samples. 
Adelphia Eng. Co., 826 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Parisian Style and Economy\é 


our experts. Dress cut to your exact \f/ 
size, shipped with full, easy-to-fol- \ 
low instructions for finishing quickly 
No patterns, waste or 
No experience required. A 
few hours’ easy work and a Fifth 
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to a considerable number of new recipes. 
contains 2677 recipes, together with time tables for cooking by temperatures, 
tables of measurements and weights, food values, menus, methods of canning 
and drying of fruits and vegetables, and hints to young housekeepers. 


With 122 illustrations. 


808 pages. 


FOR 31 YEARS AMERICA’S 


LEADING COOK BOOK— 


reissued (September, 1923) in a 
revised and enlarged edition 


THE BOSTON COOKING- 
SCHOOL COOK BOOK 


By FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


This latest edition of the best seller of all cook books, combines practically all of 
the recipes formerly publis*ed in Miss Farmer’s ‘‘A New Book of Cookery”’ with 
the recipes contained in ‘‘The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book,” in addition 


For sale at all Booksellers, or of the Publishers: 


It has been thoroughly revised, and 


Cloth Binding. 





Price $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Dept. L., 34 Beacon St., Boston 
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Silver Slippers 


if I cared if she joined us. What could I say?” 
“Will she be following us like this aft 
are married?” 
He laughed and put a finger under her chi 
lifting her face so that he could look into her 


after. We 






eyes. ‘‘Jealous?” 
A deep flush stained her cheeks. “Yoy koe 
I’m not. But the thing is so utterly absuni 


Rose ought to know she is not wanted,” 

“Oh, well, in a week you and I will leave he 
behind forever.” He laid his cheek agains 
hers. “My sweet...” j 

Joan wandered that afternoon into 4 
garden of the monastery, and sat on the rim, 
an old fountain, and watched the doves fiyiny 
down to the water. One of the brown-cly; 
brothers came out to feed the doves. ; 

Joan said to him: “I love this peace, Ty 
world seems so far away.” P 

The brother said quietly, “Yet there is peac: 
in the world, daughter, if we have it in oy 
hearts.” 

“T know.” 

There were no further words between them 
and when he had fed the birds the brother wep; 
away, but Joan thought of what he had said 

“There is peace in the world if we haveit 


/our hearts.” 


She knew there was no peace in her work 
When she was with Drew, she was conscioys 
of a sort of tumultuous happiness—he was, 
marvellous lover and knew how to play on the 
strings of her emotions. Yet always at the back 
of her mind was a disturbed sense that som 
day the glamour would disappear, and sh 
would face Drew’s faults and be afraid ¢ 
them. 

In a week she was to marry him! She woul 
go through with it now, although more a 
more she shrank from it. Drew was unstabk 
she could not deceive herself, yet it was too lat 
now to draw back. She knew the exact m- 
ment when her doubts had crystallized—that 
moment with Giles Armiger in Paris, when} 
had told her that he loved her. 


INNER that night was served in then 

fectory, a long room lighted only by a fe 

candles and the afterglow framed by its arche 
windows. 

Toward the end of the dinner one of th 
brothers announced that a gentleman wishel 
to speak to Mr. Hallam. 

Drew rose. “Did he give his name?” 

He had not. He was waiting in the litt 
office. 

Drew went out. After his departure, Rox 
and Nancy and Mrs. Carter kept up, as usual 
a sprightly conversation. Joan was quiet. SI 
had a sense of the strangeness of the moment 
She sat opposite one of the arched windows 
and looked straight into the heart of the setting 
sun. With its gold and crimson it seemed 
gateway into a shining future. She wondered 
she and Drew would go through that gate and 
find their Paradise. Surely there would bem 


| flaming sword to bar them out. 


They lingered long over their coffee, but 
Drew did not return. At last Joan rose {ton 
the table and went alone into the garde 
She sat again on the rim of the fountain @ 
trailed her fingers in the quiet pool. The dov 
had flown to the belfry and s ttled themsel 
for the night. A few faint stars shone overhes 
but in the sky was lingering the rose of 4 
afterglow. 

Joan heard a step on the cloistered por 


and turned, expecting Drew. but it was) 
Drew. It was the brother to whom she bi 


spoken in the afternoon and h« handed her 
little parcel. 

“It was left for you.” 

She asked, “‘Who left it?” 


i e M 
The gentleman who came to st * 


| Hallam.” 


The brown-clad brother went away, * 
Joan opened the parcel. Within she found ! 
tiny, carved ship, gay with purple and crims 
and gold. There was no card. No clew® 
which she might trace the giver 
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One of them is Sweer Picxies 
... grown from pedigreed seeds 








‘To be certain of fine flavor in each of 
these foods >. . ask your grocer for Libby's 


, Pickles and -ondiments Canned Meats Fruits and Vegetables 
ickles— 


c Olives Corned Beef Potted Ham Sliced Pineappk Prunes 
Sweet 


Sour Queen Corned Beef Hash Potted Meat Crushed Pineappk Asparagus 
Dill Stuffed Roast Beef Boneless Chicken Peaches, Pears Spinach 
Sweet Mixed Ripe Veal Loaf Chicken ala King Apricots Pork & Beans 
Sweet M a Olive Oil Vienna Sausage Sliced Dried Beet Cherries, Royal Anne Swect Potatoes 
Sliced Sw “ ' Catchup Beef Steak & Chili € on Carne Cherries, Maraschino Sauer Kraut 
Home M _ a 1 Chili Sauce Onions Mexican Tamales _‘ Fruits for Salad Tomatoes 
Sweet — tyle Mustard Ra-gon (beef stew) Mince Meat Plums, Apples Tomato Soup 
Salm auliflower Chow Chow Meat-wich Spread Bouillon Cubes Apple Butter Milk 
Sweet Onions Lunch Tongue Beef Extract Berries Evaporated Milk 
mon Sweet Relish Deviled Ham Chop Suey Jellies, Jams Condensed Milk 
(Partial List) 


t 
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ion 
Red Alaska Sal 


~ 





New ideas for salads and desserts in our 
bouvklet * Tasty Touches.’’ Write for it. It's free. 
Mary Hale Martin, Cooking Correspondent, 
Dept. D-8, Libby, M¢ Neill & Libby, Chicago. 
Canadian Kitchens, Chatham, Ont., Canada 
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THAT'S ALWAYS HANDY 7 
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PYHEN you have been out 


all Sunday afternoon and have 
to get supper in a hurry, you'll 
find it handy to open a can of 
Underwood Deviled Ham, 
and have the most appetizing 
“makings” for a sandwich 


supper all ready, to spread. 
Plain bread and butter with 
Underwood's makes as deli- 
cate and delicious a sandwich 
as any, but, by adding sliced 
chicken, eggs, mayonnaise, or 
olives, you can have variety 
enough to please the most par- 
ticular of families or guests. 
There are 21 different reci- 
pes for sandwiches in the new 
Underwood Recipe Book, 
as well as dozens of delicious 











ham-and-egg dishes, to which 
Underwood Deviled Ham 
will give all the zest of a brand 
new flavor for Sunday supper 
or any other meal. May we 
send you a copy? 


Another Sunday Supper 
Favorite 
UNDERWOOD BAKED EGGS 

6 hard-cooked eggs, cut in quarters; 1 cup 
rich cream sauce; 1 teaspoon parsley, minced 


fine; grated cheese; buttered crumbs; 1 small 
can Underwood Deviled Ham. 


Place quartered eggs 
in a well-greased bak- 
ing dish. Mix parsley 
and Deviled Ham with 
cream sauce. Cover 
eggs with mixture, 
sprinkle with grate ! 
cheese, cover lightly 
with buttered crumbs, 
and bake in a quick 
oven, at 500 degrees, 

until brown 









Recipe tested and 
approved by Good 
Housekeeping 
Institute. 








WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 


Street and No 


City and State 


95 Walnut Street, Watertown, Mass. 
Please send me: 


(_] One Hanpy S1ze CAN (10 cents enclosed) 
{_}] HANDY 6-CAN CARTON (50 cents enclosed) 
|_| A FREE copy of 70 UNDERWOOD RECIPES 
(Enclose amount specified, and PRINT your name and address) 


Name 
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The night came on, and the m 
Joan still waited, thinking Drew would joi 
her. She wondered what was keeping him, 
She wondered, too, about the man who had sent 
the ship. Why had he come, and what business 
could he have with Drew? ; 
(To be continued) 


OON rose, 


Fish Fresh from the Oceay 
(Continued from page 81) 
| 


| ocean and thoroughly washed, the headed fish 
| are boned and skinned either by machinery o 
by hand. " 
At this point, one plant cuts the fillets into 
convenient uniform sizes and then passes 
them through a salt solution for a speci 
fied time. Next the cut fillets of clear fish 
meat are packed three to four pieces ip each 
one-pound carton, with a piece of cardboard 
between each two layers. Finally automatic 
machinery folds the lining paper, closes the 
cover, wraps each carton in transparent waxed 
paper, and seals the folds. These air and germ. 
tight one-pound cartons next pass through a 
frosting “tunnel” or long compartment jy 
which is maintained a temperature so far below 
zero that at the end of the quick freezing period 
of about one hour, the packages emerge with 
contents a solid brick ready for immediate 
shipment in insulated, corrugated cartons to 
your dealers. Deliv ery in periect condition js 
guaranteed. Haddock, cod, mackerel, sole 
and other popular North Atlantic varieties, as 
well as solid fish meat which can be sliced and 
cooked in a variety of ways, are being filleted 
and frozen by this process. 


Frozen Fillets 

There is another type lof package frozen fish 
fillet on the market as well, which differs from 
that described above in that the fillets are left 
whole. Dipped in a weak salt solution, thick 
delicious whole sides of filleted fish are ar 
ranged on trays and slowly pass through the 
frosting chamber at a temperature far below 
zero. When they emerge—at the end of about 
forty minutes—each fillet is frozen solid. Then 
these frozen fillets are sorted for length, and 
next laid one on each waxed card. As a final 
process, an automatic wrapping machine en- 
velopes each frozen fillet, as it lies on the card- 
board, in vegetable parchment paper, and heat 
seals the folds so that each package is air- and 
germ-proof. These packages are then shipped 
in fiber board cartons, and reach the dealer and 
the housekeeper in turn in perfect conditional 
ready to cook. Fresh flounders, sole, haddock 
and cod, as well as smoked fresh fillets which 
have all the natural juiciness and tenderness of 
fresh fish and a most alluring smoked flavor as 
well, are among the varieties of tish now being 
frozen and marketed by this concern. 

Frozen fresh fillets of fish in package form 
represent a wholly new development in the 
great problem of getting pure fresh fish from 
the ocean to the table. Scientifically cleaned, 
| cut, frozen, and packed, their quality closely 
approximates fresh-caught fish. Every ounce 
is ready for immediate cooking, for no thaw- 
ing is necessary—every ounce is edible. _ 

Package fresh and frozen fresh fillets of fish 
have come to stay. To every housekeeper they 
offer a food in the best possible condition and 
requiring a minimum of preparation. Further- 
more, their use suggests a wider variety of 
baked, sautéed, and fried fish dishes than has 
ever been possible with the old-style whole 
fish. They can be used not only wherever 
whole fish has been used, but in many other 
ways as well. 

To those who are seeking new dishes for 
introducing fish into the daily meals, we wil 
gladly send, upon receipt of a two-cent stamp, 
our set of specially prepared fish fillet recipes 
Address Goop HovuseKEEPING  [NSTITCTE, 
105 West 39th Street, New York City. 
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1 Tose, (Continued from page 37) 

d joi 

g om still bewildered, “Well, you won; but not ex- 
4 ag ” 

d sen tly fair, some way.” f 

ines “He was smoothing his cheek against her 


black, wavy hair. All his soul longed to 
crash her harder. He wondered if he could 
ever hold her hard enough without hurting 





her. } ” H “ 4 } 
“Oh, darling,” he said, love is never 


Can 


ir.” , 

\nd suddenly she was out of his arms and 
holding him off. Something in the conviction 
with which he spoke had reminded her of his 








d fish reputation in affairs of the heart. : 
ery or “Well, you should know,” she said, “from 
F all accounts.” 
S into He frowned, and the red rose slowly above 
passes his collar. “What do you mean, Carrie?”’ he 
i asked. a eee 
- “T mean that all your life you have flirted 
each with every pretty girl. And now I’m wonder 
board ing how you are going to stop.” 
- He laughed now, and reached for her, and 
S the held her again. “Oh, I know how I’m going to | 
raed stop,” he said, kissing her ear. “I’m goin’ to | 
per flirt with you every day instead.” 
igh a And so they forgot again the world, for a 
Mt in “nile, the two of them together. They talked 
relow only the aimless talk of love that needs no 
riod words and bears no recording. But on their way 
with back to the Mansion Miss Carrie remembered 
diate again. 
Ss to “You know,” she said, “they say, John 
=—5 Lewellyn, that you have kissed every pretty 
SOle girl in Baton Rouge but two, myself and one 
adh other <4 
ond Her young lover looked self-conscious and | 
eted would have changed the subject. | 
Miss Carrie went on: “And now you have | 
kissed me. So there is only one other left.” | 
Still John Lewellyn said nothing. And she 
1 fish continued teasingly, but maybe a little un- 
from easily, too. 
left “They say,”’ she said, “that Sally Pettigrew | 
rick has a bet that you will ever kiss her!” 
ar (nd now Mr. John’s face was red indeed. And 
the maybe it was a little sulky, too. “Oh, don’t be 
slow silly, Carrie,” he said. ‘Kiss me again before 
out we are Out on the lawn.” 
‘hen And so Miss Carrie forgot again. And when 
and she looked over John Lewellyn’s shoulder to 
inal ward the house, her eyes just peeping over, her 
en- mouth crushed against his coat, she saw black 
ard- little Lewellyn Johnson Lee run out of the 
heat bushes beside the bayou and cut across to the 
and barn. 
ped “That black Lewellyn ought to be whipped,”’ 
and she said. “I imagine he has followed us all 
rall ifternoon.”’ 
ck “Wouldn’t blame him if he followed you 
nich every afternoon,”’ her lover answered, mum 
s of bling against her hair. ‘You shouldn’t have | 
ras named him after me, honey, if you didn’t want | 
ing him to take after me.” 
m | THEY got old Colonel Thorndyke and old | 
the } “ Colonel Montgomery, and Jim-Tom the | 
rom jockey, and the other negro jockeys and the | 
red, horses, all back from Maryland a little earlier | 
sely than usual. And they had the formal an- 
ince nouncement of the engagement. Then followed 
aw- so many “‘social ’casions” even the Thorndyke | 
darkies were satisfied. 
fish Miss Carrie and Mr. John were going to be 
hey §§ ‘Married in the late fall. And the long Southern 
and § summer, with its bevies of young people riding 
er up on horseback to the Mansion after the 
of hunting, with its informal dances in the 
has evening, its organdy frocks and twinkling small 
ole slippers, were a souvenir to be treasured a 
ver fi lifetime. 
het t li il through all the charm and the gaiety 
a? wwe haar Ainseer shining, silver, sinister, 
1% Petters id read. here was the bet Sally 
vi grew had made that John Lewellyn 





Montgomery would never kiss her. 
and etody knew about Miss Sally’s bet. 
- te verybody knew John Lewellyn had bet 
ack that he would kiss her. That was all 
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4° truly, in effect, as if the chisel of a i 

sculptor brought it whole out of a block, ro), 
an Alberene Laundry Tray is a tub of solid = a i 
stone, with all that means in permanence and Sane 


absolute sanitation. 


For it is fabricated of slabs of a quarried 
stone of unique properties, needing no change 


whatever to make it especially fit for this use. 


Alberene Stone is non-absorbent, durable and impervious 
to even the strongest alkali. It has the same dense, close-grained 
composition clear through; its surface can never crack or craze. 


With ordinary care it will always retain its beautiful appearance. 


These characteristics, which have made Alberene the almost 
universal choice for the finest laboratory equipment, are of equal 
value in the home laundry. Furthermore the pleasing light gray 


of the natural stone harmonizes with walls of any color. 


Alberene Stone Trays are not only reasonable in first cost; 
considering their durability and positive sanitation, they make 
most economical trays. Every tub carries an absolute guarantee. 


Alberene Stone Laundry Trays are stocked by leading plumb- 


ing supply dealers; and sold and installed by plumbers. 


Alberene The Natural Stone is a booklet telling the 
Send for a copy. 







interesting Alberene story. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 West 23rd Street, New York 


eldelnle, 


In using advertisements see 
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This Is Every Woman’s Opportunity | Pride 


| before he had got engaged to Miss Cap 
° ; 4 | Thorndyke. . 
We Invite You to Join Our Rainbow Club—If you need Yet wise heads wagged. If young Joy 
Lewellyn Montgomery was like all the Olde 

: Montgomery men, he would kiss that gy. 
Extra Money for any Purpose you will be Welcome Sally vet! But would i be bel, 
| married Miss Carrie? That was the , . 


Perhaps you would like more money Perhaps you are a business girl anx- | “I can tell you just when it will een 
for a new frock or hat or to pay a_ ious to increase the weekly salary; a |Hiram Watterson. “It will be when Joh 
bothersome bill. widow who is the sole support of the | Lewellyn gets the chance.” - 
It may be that vou are interested in family—even a “shut-in confined to | And everybody laughed. And everyby 
adding to your Hope Chest or in pur- "00™ or chair. Our magazine work is | agreed. 7 aT 
chacne a trousseau. possible for you all. Let us show you | “But geewhilikens, what if Miss Carrie hee 
All f " 7 fciul the way to the Fairy Pot of Gold. | about it?” one of the Jackson boys said ap 
/ y are > ers O Ss, ie as : ‘ . v) nd 
or i ae ianannat te sdilies There are attractive gifts for you, - a > rere Lew ellyn might 8 well Move 
to a fund for the benefit of your organ- 00, in our Club, and I am sure that perv <3 the state, ‘count of that Thorndyke 
ization, will find in our Club a con- you will be delighted with the mem- ase ort 


And so the summer passed, and came the 
turn of the season. It was the first autumn day 
| along the bayous of Baton Rouge. The day 


genial method of meeting your pledge. omy pin a be yours when 
> +p you become one of us. 
Even if you area busy mother you ~ 


may take care of your Rainbow Club Fill in and mail the coupon to Helen | was just as perfect in its way as was the spriny 
work without neglecting social and Willard for full information about the | day on which Miss Carrie and Mr. John ha 
home duties or the babies. Rainbow Club. got engaged. And it was just as much made for 
Paar e  e  eE  e  ee _. | lover But for a different love, perhaps, a lov 


no less splendid, as love is always and must 
splendid—but a hurried, short, Indian yp. 
mer love, instead of the sweet, gentle loys 
planning of spring. 

A dozen of the young folks were out along 
the bayou near the Thorndyke Mansion, hay. 
ing an early picnic supper. The supper was st 
on a white damask tablecloth spread among the 
gold and crimson leaves. The Thorndyke 
darkies had made it a voluptuous autum 
scene, with gleaming silver vases at the end 
flaming like flamingoes with branches of fol. 
City DIRS iss vecewecs age, and in the middle a huge game platter 
Mrs. G. W. McElroy, New York KC-328 Miss Norma Hesse, New York | spilling all over with harvest apples and burt 


Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

I am interested in your Club. Please send me 
full information about your spare-time, money- 
making plan, without obligation to me. 


Name 





Street 








4 ease persimmons, and bruised purple figs, showing 


H ] N d Ti e d ANY up the tablecloth as white as samite throug) 
Wik p> 


the mad color. 
» = High-Salaried Post in Hotels, Clubs, Apartments. Institutions 





Quincy was ceremoniously seating the guests 
But for the first time in his whole life Joh 
Quincy, in the excitement of the al fresco set- 
ting, had made a social error. He was seating 
the guests, and Mr. John Lewellyn Mont 
gomery and Miss Sally Pettigrew were not 
there! Everybody was looking. Because be 

u in touch with po- took y side Miss Carrie, there where John Quincy had 
tWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS” meant to put Mr. John, was a big, empty 
Room AS-2411 Washington, D.C. | Waiting space. 

Charter Member National Home Study Council The old butler’s heart failed him when kx 
saw what he had done. His skin turned th 
sickly greenish-gray of the negro who blanches 
with fright. 

For again the leaves were whispering to the 
Thorndyke darkies, and the darkies were 
whispering to the leaves, whispering a great 
message of love. And little black Lewellyn 
Johnson Lee was scuttling from the picni 
table back through the bushes, scared. Ané 







Everybody was ready to eat, and Ole Joh 
A 






agers, assistant 
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~\ away up on the Baton Rouge race track, a mik 

’ away, the Colonel’s Jim-Tom jockey wa 

w Cook Your Food The Health Way slumping down on his horse and losing 3 
Wonderful—really sensational in results—every home should have race. 

\ }} one of these automatic electric cookers. Cook your vegetables, stews, = : ee es 

\ y boiled dinners, etc., the Campbell Health Way and save time, trouble, Eb out of the forest shadows, with th 


blazing shafts of the setting sun upon them 
| like a golden spotlight, walked John Lewellys 
Montgomery and saucy Miss Sally Pettigrev 
Miss Sally’s cheeks were as red as the crims0 
autumn leaves. John Lewellyn was smiliti 
down upon her like the cat that has eaten th 


money and—Health. 

Scientists and dietitians tell us to eat more vegetables and fruits. 
wm. Campbett They contain the vitamines and mineral salts necessary to perfect 
pGcleas Geaker health. But these foods must be cooked properly. Boiling them the 

old-fashioned way robs them of their mineral salts—kills the vita- 
mines. Some of them are absorbed by the water and you 














Sent . cream, 
30 Days’ throw them down the drain. oo sould. Ht 
REE Ole John Quincy did what he could. 
TRIAL Cook vegetables the waterless way—the Campbell way that saves } ied Miss Sall of her place beside ene 4 
the vital, health-building mineral salts. No more soggy, water- | hurried Miss Sally to her piace be thn 
soaked food. No more standing over a hot stove in summer. Your the Jackson boys. And he gave John Lewelly! 
food cooks automatically after the proper temperature is reached, the a look that affected his smile like a sponge on 
current automatically shuts off and the food cooks on.the fireless late 
cooker principle of retained heat. The heat-insulated construction slate. : , 3 se folk: 
TEAS socket of the cooker makes possible the economical use of current, so that But the mischief was done. Even white folk 


cost of operation is surprisingly moderate. | did not have to be told in words what had hap 

































Send for Special Offer—All Utensils Included |pened. Everybody simply knew that Joho 
: | Lewellyn had won his bet at last, that in tt 
| X 

My NEW LOW PRICE Will Amaze You | wine-gold autumn glow he had kissed Mis 

No dealers. I sell direct from Factory. Cash or EASY PAY- lc er Pottionen 
MENTS. Big illustrated catalog sent free upon request. No | Oahy ES crugrew. , 3 
obligation—just send name and address. Write TODAY. And that night, when the picnic was ove 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY | when all the guests were gone, when the yellor 
2303 Union Avenue Alliance, Ohio | harvest moon hung high and lonely over 






|Mansion House, Miss Matilda heard Aut! 
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Pride 


firandy making the stairs again. And again 

‘he knew it was either life or death. But this 
time no occultism was needed to divine which 

it was. For Aunt Mirandy was rocking from 

cide to side, the corner of her apron over her 

Ne. No'm. Mistuh John has done went,” 

che answered, after the first of the tale was told, 

and Miss Matilda began to ask for details. 

“No'm. Mistuh John Lewellyn Montgom- 
ey ain't wif us no mo’.”’ : 

There was silence then, and after a little 
\unt Mirandy continuing: “An’ Miss Carrie’s 
done give back de ring. Oh Gawd, Miss Ma 
tilda.” : —r 

There was the silence of the ticking of a 
dock in Miss Matilda’s room. Miss Matilda 
hyried her face in her pillow. 

After a few minutes Aunt Mirandy’s voice 
went on, muffled by her apron. “An’ Mistuh 
john Lewellyn Montgomery ain’t nevah 
comin’ back to de Mansion House no mo’. Ah 
done hyar him sayin’ goodbye in de moonlight, 
aitah Miss Carrie done twell him to go. Out 
on de gall’ry ez light ez day, wif his hands on | 
er shoulders, an’ her holdin’ him off wif her 
ands. Ah hyar him say, ‘Oh, won’t you take | 
me back?? An’ Ah done hyar him say, ‘Fo 
Gawd’s sake, take me back.’ An’ den he say, 
Cain't you forget everything but what I love 
you, honey? Cain’t you forget?’ An’ Miss 
Carrie, she ain’t say nothin’ ’tall. An’ Ah done 
hyar Mistuh John say: ‘Look how James 
Ryan jes died las week, an’ him no older’n me 
an’ you. Life so short, Carrie, honey, an’ death 
always knockin’ at de do’.’ ” 

“And she didn’t answer? 
Miss Matilda asked. 

“Nary a word. Dat Thorndyke pride done 
blaze up hiah and hiah. An’ she done walk into 
le front room an’ lef Mistuh John on de gal 
\'ry. She done walk right up to her room. An’ 
dar wuz po’ little Lewellyn Johnson Lee snifflin’ 
on de mat befo’ de do’. An’ she done kick ’im 
An’ she say: ‘Whatfo you snifflin’, traiter? An’ 
ef you isa Montgomery nigger, go wif yo’ boss 
\n’ if you is a Thorndyke nigger, ack like one!’ 
\n’ Lewellyn Johnson Lee he don’ know nufilin, 
n'y jes cryin’ mo’ an’ mo’, an’ twell Miss 
Carrie he done change his name frum Lewellyn 
to Rastus. An’ den Miss Carrie she done break 
all up an’ cry, too, an’ Lewellyn—Rastus—he 
done run lak a turkey.” 


Even to that?” 


F EVER there was mourning for the dis- 
honored dead, it was done by the Thorn- 
dyke darkies. Depths of woe, a%ysmal as | 
ebony. For the darkies enjoy sorrow even more | 
than joy. The outlet for their wild and sad 
emotions is what they want. And they had it. 
The Thorndyke Mansion was so visibly | 
stricken, old Colonel Thorndyke threatened to | 
leave. The racing stable was hit so hard with | 
grief, the horses grew restive. From the white 
lields of cotton, where a black army perpetu- 
ally trailed tow-sacks up and down the rows, | 
came the weird, heart-breakiug close harmony 

of the Africans: 


“Down in de cawnfiel’, 

Hear dat moanful soun’; 

All de darkies am a wee-eepin’, 

Massah’s in de cole, cole groun’.” 
_ “Oh, Mamrry, I can’t stand it,’ Miss Carrie 
iinally cried hysterically. “Can't you stop them 
‘rom singing that song?” : 

For in Miss Carrie’s mind, and Aunt Mi- 
randy’s, too, the words of the song brought back 
what Mr. John had said, there in the moon- 
light, on the gallery. Through the high-low 
cadences of the darkies singing, they both 


rt a broken voice say, “Oh, Carrie, life is 
Short, and death is always at the door.” 

ai I can’t stand it. Stop them,” Miss Carrie 
said. 


are went by. Time stretched toward the 
‘ie a had been in happier times the wed- 
ion oe Deprived by the late unpleasantness 
at meeting at home, old Colonel Thorndyke | 
nd old Colonel Montgomery were down at | 


















RIAL OFFER 
Send this coupon with 4 cents for mailing costs to 
Dept. M17-W,, Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y. You 
will get a trial tube of Mentholatum. Feel it heal! 
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She said NO! 


QHE wouldn * allow herself to get fat 
“'—ever! To guard against those 
dreaded extra pounds she bought a 
Detecto Bathroom Scaie. Every morn. 
ing the taita*a! Uctle pointer showed 
her, to the pexva, her correct weight, 
and with this constant warning before 
her she succeeded where so many 
thousands of other women fail. 


DETECT() 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


This preferred Bathroom Scale 

guards the family’s health in 

more than a quarter million 
American homes. It is built to 

last a lifetime and is guaranteed 

for five years. In three beauti- 

} ful models — in white, blue, 
4 green or orchid. Obtainable at 
most hardware and department 
stores or direct from the makers 


Detecto Je. $11.85 


cast of the Mississippi) 
15.00 
18.75 


The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 


Dept. 10 318 Greenwich St.. N.Y. C. 


Detecto Ace 
Detecto Royal 





; 





ro, 
i) Cert. by N.Y. 


Detecto Ace-= ra "4 J State Bureau 
weighs each lb, of Weights & 
up to 800, Measures. 


a/ 


Write for Valuable Health Booklet! 








Armstrong, 


Pride Mark 


Shoes for Women 





Evelyn 
Thoroughly in keeping with the 
season’s vogue is this model in 


brown or black calf, or kid leather. 


Style without 
Sacrifice of Comfort 
know they no 


MARTLY dressed women 

longer need sacrifice comfort for “style” in 
footwear. 
Armstrong Pride Marked Shoes with inbuilt 
features which assure a perfect fit—at the heel, 
across the instep and the ball of the foot and 
toes as well are delightfully comfortable from 
the moment one puts them on 
AND women who recognize style wherever they 
see it know that STYLE in footwear is correctly 
interpreted by the master craftsmanship of Arm- 
strong Shoes. 
Though moderately priced you can buy Arm- 
strongs at the “better shops” with the certain 
























assurance of superior quality and serviceability. 


Look for the little Armstrong Quality 
“A-O” Pride Mark on the sole near 
the heel 


D. ARMSTRONG & CO., Inc. 
155 Exchange Street 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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soft and smooth. 
Hair that 


glistens with life. 
These are the 
woman... 


heritage of every 
precious gifts to preserve. 

Softened water in contrast to 
water whose “‘hardness’’ roughens and 
reddens the skin and limits the potency 
of soap .. protects the natural 
beauty of skin and hair by cleansing 
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Clothes Hooks Double Closet Capacity— 


ese qothes neat and ready for next wearing. 
Kac! 


thesetof three fully equips theaveragecloset. 
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GLAD HANDS...a Smiling Nin 
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| ° 

Dainty fingers 

| A complexion clear as dew. 
| 

' 
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Perfectly softened water, in abund- 
ance, is easy to have the Duro way. No 
need to wait for your dream home 
. a Duro Water Softener is easily 
connected to water pipes in new homes 
or old. Your city water, simply filter- 
ing through, is made softer than cistern 
water, and is always ready at every 
faucet in bathroom, kitchen or laundry. 


Let us send you a booklet that tells all 


| thoroughly, gently. about softened water the Duro way. 
| THE DURO COMPANY, 444 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
DURO sorFiki 
N SOFTENERS 
S& 





Dacor Hook n ide eix garment hangers; 


$1 the set of 3, or $4 per dozen 
at your dealer or direct from factory 
-< DAVIS TOOL & ENGINEERING COMPANY 

\ 6481 Epworth Boulevard, Detroit 
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Send me copy of 
your book, ‘‘The 
Neglected Inch’’ to 
help me select the 
Bridgeport, Conn. right casters for 


exterminates 


BUGS 


FLYOSAN 
kills flies, mosquitoes 


ROACH FOOD 


exterminates roaches 





hold insects. 








Buy Peterman’s from your druggist 


Send for free booklet, with funny 
pictures by artist Harrison Cady. 
Tells how to be rid of all house- 


WILLIAM PETERMAN 200 Fifth Ave.,N.Y« 








Pride 


the Virginny Inn, having the whole thing out 
for the thousandth time. 

“It’s jes nothin’ but the Thorndyke pride,” 
said old Colonel Montgomery. ‘“’Sall ’tis, Td 
kiss Miss Sally Pettigrew in a minute myself 
if I had the chance. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Well,” answered old Colonel Thorndyke 
hesitatingly, for he wouldn’t want Miss Carrie 
and Miss Matilda to know he sided in any way 
with the other side, “‘well, I reckon—I reckon 
I reely would.” 

“Then who could blame my John Lewellyn?” 
rasped old Colonel Montgomery. “Dash it 
all! My whole plantation is jes miseryin’ along 
John Lewellyn ridin’ my hosses plum to death 
an’ all my field hands on the rampage.” 

“Yore plantation?” exclaimed old Colonel 
Thorndyke. “My plantation is jes pahalyzed 
jes pahalyzed with grief an’ rage. Aunt Mi. 
randy settin’ all day on the back gall’ry witha 
clean apron tied aroun’ her Mother Hubbard, 
an’ leavin the entire kweeseen to a no-count 
| yaller wench. I ain’t had a decent meal since 
your John Lewellyn kissed Miss Sally Petti. 
grew!” 
| “It’s nothin’ but the Thorndyke pride,” 

muttered old Colonel Montgomery again. 

“Always rantin’ ’bout the Thorndyke pride,” 

snapped old Colonel Thorndyke. “But yoy 
want yore grandchildren to have it! Thom. 
dyke pride, yes. But caint the Montgomerys 
| do nothin’ a-tall? Time wuz when the Mont 
| gomerys wuz brave an’ reso’ceful.” 





| THIS was about all old Colonel Thorndyke 

and old Colonel Montgomery came to. A 
mint julep or two together in the late after. 
noons, a pipe or two. Then they went home 
their different ways, each leaving the Virginny 
Inn crestfallen, but each perking up and sort 
of cutting a dash as he neared his own house 
hold. For, after all, the two aging Colonels had 
put the edge of their pride into the war, and 
could no longer hold out on it as hard as the 
young folks. 

But Miss Carrie was young and full of met- 
tle. Miss Carrie was having it out with the 
Thorndyke pride. Day after day, up there in 
the big Mansion, she suffered. Day after day 
Aunt Mirandy forsook the solace of the back 
gallery to prepare with her own hands the del- 
icacies she took to Miss Carrie, only to see her 
young mistress waste away before her loving 
eyes. And day after day the smart, shining- 
black, liveried groom from the Montgomery 

plantation rode over with the note, which Mis 
| Carrie steadfastly returned unopened. 

Those were terrible days, more terrible than 
a Yankee could imagine. For this sort of thing 
can grow into a legend in the South. Undying 
pride and undying love can go on for a gen 
eration. Many an unbent old maid of the South 
testifies to it in her austere person, and manya 
hale old bachelor of seventy, whose deathless 
romance is told and retold at the countryside 
post offices. 

For pride in the South has a different meat 
ing from anywhere else. Peculiarly, such pride 
is always the fruit of a landed aristocracy—ao 
exotic mixture of gentleness and arrogance te 
gether. It was what made the Confederate 
soldiers hold on against the wealth and re 
sources of the rich Yankees. It was what made 
the thin line of gray hold against the blue 
avalanche that broke so many times, not 
against the munitions of the South, for there 
were none, but broke and broke and broke 
again against the Southern pride. 

And that same pride was what Miss Carne 
was having it out with now. For as the days 
went by she came to know that her love for the 
big, blond neighbor boy was the breath of ie 
to her. And she realized her life was slowly 
breathing away each day, as she sent away 

| those little, white, unopened notes. Yet t 
| mever entered Miss Carrie’s mind to relent 


So easy and soft and simple a thing to do! Ith 


never entered her mind. h 
But old Colonel Thorndyke was right whe 
he said the Montgomerys had been brave 
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es IF fathers had to teach daughters to cook 


Send for New Free Booklet about 
Modern Kitchens. Please address 


they would put in the most efficient 
system of step-saving and labor-saving 
devices. They would get things done 
much quicker with modern labor-sav- 
ing systems. So, the first thing they 
would do would be to put in a Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinet, because it would con- 


centrate all of the work in one place. 


©H.M. Co. 1928 


HOOSIER 


They would probably put the Hoosier 
snugly between the kitchen stove and 
the sink. And then they would instruct 
daughter while she sat at her work. Not 
for one minute would they, themselves, 
take the countless steps they allow 
their wives to take. All Hoosier equip- 


ment is sold on terms to suit your needs. 
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328 Gray Street, Newcastle, Ind. 
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you sleep in 
would your pose 


be a restful one? 


Try standing with your spine curved for 

five minutes, You will immediately notice the 

nervous and muscular strain of this tiring 

position. Sleeping this same unnatural way 

prevents the complete relaxation that brings 
complete rest. 





When you sleep on a Rome De Luxe bedspring the spine 
is straight and natural; the body is fully relaxed. 


7 Ol not stand or walk with your spine 
Y curved to the side for more than a very few 
mit Yet most people sleep this way for 
eight hours every night. They have become ac- 
customed to this strained, unnatural position, 
and do not realize its harmful tiring effects 


Cal 


utes 


De Luxe springs make restful sleep a certainty 
because they support the body naturally. The 
coils in a De Luxe spring move with absolute 
freedom, yielding to the pressure of hips and 
shoulders, yet rising to relieve all strain on the 
vital organs between. 

This free cozl movement gives perfect relaxation 
no ordinary spring can give. The spine lies 


This DeLuxe 
label stamped 
onthe siderail 
as your guar- 
antee of getting all the 
quality points that only 
the De Luxe spring has. 
Look for it and be sure! 


BED SPRINGS + METAL BEDS « 
March 19028 Good Housekeeping 


The ROME 


DAY BEDS + 


straight and natural—nerves and muscles are 
free from tiring tension 


comes quickly 


Deep, refreshing sleep 


Arrange with your furniture or department 
store for a De Luxe trial. But be sure the spring 
is a Rome De Luxe, for this true free coil move- 
ment that insures complete relaxation, is found 
in no other bedspring 

Send today for Dr. Royal S$. Copeland's in- 
teresting booklet ‘“‘How Better Sleep Builds 
Better Hea!th."’ 

The Rome Company, Inc. 


New York Boston Baltimore Rome, N.Y. 
Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


ROME 


‘Dé SUXE” 


-— the Bedspring Luxurious 


Chicago 


Company 


COUCH HAMMOCKS + COTS 


Pride 


and resourceful once. And they stil] were. 
John Lewellyn was not just riding his father’s 
horses to death for nothing. He was doing the 
biggest thinking a man can do, facing the great 
problems of life and love and loyalty. What, 
great thing was love, but to be thrown oyt of 
balance by so small a thing as a little irrespon. 
sible moment of an autumn day! Whata share 
were coquetry and a kiss! And a young may 
with adventure in his blood! 

And what a shining sabre was pride—ty 
sword that protected the Southern hearth ang 
home, and children yet unborn! John Lewelly, 
wanted Miss Carrie and her pride. He wante 
her to sit with it in the beautiful old Mont. 
gomery dining-room, in his mother’s place gt 
the table. He wanted her to have it still whey 
she nestled in his arms for rest. He wanted his 
children to have it. And John Lewellyn’s hear 
was broken, because he knew he had sinned 
against that sword of the South—the Souther 
pride that plays fast and loose with fortune 
with blood even, but never with itself! 


“NO, father.” John Lewellyn was reasoning 

with old Colonel Montgomery. It was 
the day that would have been the wedding day, 
| Old Colonel Montgomery was still writhing 
lunder the sting of old Colonel Thorndyke's 
|reference to the past bravery and past re. 
|sourcefulness of the Montgomerys. “No, 
father. Those picturesque days are gone for. 
ever. You can’t go and take a woman by force, 
| nowadays.” 

“What’s to stop us?” argued old Colond 
| Montgomery. “We c’n go over tonight with 
all our niggers an’ get her. An’ bring her back 
an’ put her up there in your mama’s room.” 

“But—but,” John Lewellyn stammered. 

He could not keep a slow smile from forming 
around his mouth. Take the whole Mont 
gomery plantation? What a hullabaloo! 

“Course we can,”” urged the old Colone 
“Tain’t nothin’ morn’n right. All we got to do 
is to give out the word. The niggers'll follow us 
like a landslide.” 

And they did. But they did not go at night. 
They went that afternoon, on the wedding day, 
right on the spur of the minute. They wenta 
little differently from what old Colonel Mont- 
gomery was saying. But the main thing was 
that they went. 

Nothing ever happened like it before o 
since. And nobody knew, except five white 
folks, that it was not all planned that way on 
purpose beforehand. That is, nobody knew. 
But the darkies sensed it. Yet who ever listens 
to what the darkies say, unless they want to 
anyway! 

It was a crisp October afternoon. There had 
been the first cool night, early for the South 
The Thorndyke Mansion looked as white and 
stiff among the trees as though it had been 
freshly starched and ironed. Everything was 
so proper it hurt. 

The truth was that the new had worn all of 
the darky mourning, and every black heart was 
ready for the tide to turn. But not a thing 
| happened to turn it. Every day, and every day, 
| and every day the same. The cotton all picked 
over the second time and at the cotton git. 
| Nothing to do until next spring. Ennui was 
| gnawing at the Thorndyke darkies’ door. — 
| And into this outwardly placid, but inwarely 
fermenting scene came the great to-do. Old 
Colonel Thorndyke sitting on the front gallery, 
Ole John Quincy polishing silver in the pantry, 

Miss Matilda in the big east room upstairs 
all saw the woods along the bayou sudden)) 
come alive with blacks—with the Montgomery 
outfit. 

George Washington Jones and Thomas 
Jefferson Jones led the van, hampers on their 
heads as big as one side of a smoke-hous, 
dusty wicker-covered bottles in their ham-bi 
hands. And out from the Thorndyke Mansio 
to meet them sprang little black Lewellyn 

ohnson Lee. 

, That was what everybody saw first. Then 
they saw dozens, hundreds, t! ousands— 
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“qillums” of darkies, they looked like—pouring n y pe ect 











































































Were, Tr 

ather’s qut of the woods on to the Thorndyke front 

ing the wn. The Montgomery plantation had moved 3 ' P 

great I in on the Thorndy kes en masse. 

What a Old Colonel Thorndyke bulged out his eyes (Afj iMNng yie s is u sciIOU x avor 
Out of and began to count his neighbor’s outfit. But 

respon- ff iefore he had got down past the oldest gener- 

a snare # ation, with gray stealing into the knobs of 


& man HF their tight-wound hair, the youngest gener 

ation rolled out of the bushes. Three years old 
le—the ff and under, they were big brown eyes rolling 
th and in the whites like yellows in the whites of fried 
wellyn eggs—woolly little heads bumping together 
wanted [f jike coconuts, there were literally so many—gay- 


Mont- colored patch quilts spread on the lawn, and 
lace at Montgomery pickaninnies spread on the quilts. 
1 when “Gosh durn, but the Montgomerys have done 
ted his sgomethin’,” muttered old Colonel Thorndyke. 
s heart And from the far corners, lanes, pastures, 


sinned [§ and cornfields he saw his own blacks surge out 

uthem {& to fraternize with the invading army. 

rtune, “Gosh durn, but the Montgomerys has sur 
rounded us, an’ our forces has surrendered, an’ 
we are took,” repeated Colonel Thorndyke. 


soning And then he saw old Colonel Montgomery— 
It was in that brave, heart-breaking gray. And John 
ag day, Lewellyn was beside him. They broke cover 
rithing from the boughs of the bayou and came like a 
dy ke’s parade across the lawn. 
ast re- Old Colonel Thorndyke suddenly found he 
“No, had business inside the Mansion and left the 
ne for- coast clear for the invaders. And at the east 
force, window upstairs, Miss Matilda was crying 


soitly because those two men, those two Mont 
Jolonel & gomerys, had 20 women to march with them, 
t with — no women at cll. They were alone with their 
t back [ negroes. And Miss Matilda decided to go down- 
room.” stairs and be their women! 


red. And that was what really bowled Miss 

orming Carrie over when she came into the big draw- 

Mont ing-room. She came in cold like alabaster, her 

! hair like black ebony carved around her white . . > : 

olonel. face. But when she saw Miss Matilda, proud The making of Hellmann's Blue Ribbon 
t to do and gracious and winning—when she saw Miss Mavonnaise is one of the fine arts. Break- 
lowus Matilda standing there, so frail, to represent 


the Thorndykes, Miss Matilda who hadn't fasteggs, freshly ground spicesand golden 


night. # been out of the east room for two years, whose 
ig day, heart the doctor said was just on the jar be- 
wenta § tween earth and heaven—then Miss Carrie 
Mont- walked proudly up to the receiving line beside 
ng was her aunt. 

And there was John Lewellyn right before 


salad oil give it just the smooth rich flavor 
which the old-fashioned housewife used 
to call “homemade.” 


Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise 


ore of her. What might have happened then nobody ° derful old : d 
white knows, only what did happen. For at that comes trom a wondertu ola recipe an 
vayon minute the preacher from the little white is always fresh, sweet, uniform. Use it 
knew. countryside church came in, with a Bible neatly 


just as it comes from the jar. Or you 


listens in his hands, as always. He was a little deaf, 
can vary it. For bland salads sharpen 


ant 0 & and his shoulders were bent. And nobody ever 
said him nay. 





re had But Miss Carrie opened her mouth to speak. the dressing with spicy or pickled in- 
South. Like fire were her eyes upon John Lewellyn. _ gredients. For sweet salads, add cream, 
ite and But some way she couldn’t get anything said honev . vinge 
d been he that first breath. Some way both she and Oney, nuts, or ginger. 
ng was ohn Lewellyn seemed so small, borne on the 4 1 re? ec 

i crest of so muc h love about them. About them For the popular . pint size HSC 
all of ae of life seemed flowing bigger and Other sizes: 32 0z., pint and quart 
urt was igher than they, sweeping them on: Miss . 

Dy . nf'd “4 3 y > s. 

| thing Matilda there miraculously—there for love. jars. At all cee 
ry day, Old Colonel Montgomery as straight as a ram 


picked rod in his faded gray uniform—for love—with 

m git. the mourning band still on his arm because he * 

ul was had worn his uniform the last time at the ; 

fi funeral of John Lewellyn’s mother. é an n - 
wn ND oti } SEND for this clever little 

: ND still Miss Carrie’s lips were red with hot 2 . ¥ : 

zallery, A words. She turned fe John Lewellyn to hook chock-full of good ideas PRlue Ribbon 

pantry, say them: his blond head bow ed silently before on varying your salads and 


airs her . 
ta he their dressings 


eni\ tut « e 
_— Be as she gained her breath again to speak M A Y Oo N x A | Ss FE 
sities old Colonel lhorndyke came in and stood be 


side he . ° . 
side her. He was wearing his uniform, too, the 





‘homas poigna . . 
. @ Plgnant gray against which no Southern he 7 ; — . 

n thet HB can harden. uthern heart) RICHARD HELLMANN, Ine., Long Island City, N. Y. M-GH. 3-28 
-noust, ° . ° ° « +s . 

—_ th And “ last, then, Miss Carrie did say some Please send me the new Hellmann Blue Ribbon Salad-Idea Booklet containing 45 recipes 
am-b' ung ut nobody ever hea j “or > at she . a . 
ans said was drowned at heard it. For what she for tempting salads and salad dressings. 
»wellVD . ’ . . . 

wen) J _— in came Clementina, the Topsy-headed, Name Street — 

Then ad eyed water girl—as black as a coal 
e.. ,. Wearing a white dress—and carrying a City State 


bouquet as big 





around as the hem of her short, 
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ThtOWAwaV Your Old Balky Beater! 


HEN try one of the beautifully nick- 
eled LADD Beaters with a whirlwind 
wheel, that runs as smoothly as a clock— 


on genuine ball bearings. 


The LADD is the only Ball Bearing Beater made. 


The 8 blades whirl so fast they 
blur on the vision. This unusual 
speed improves flavor of icings, 
dressings, beverages, light bat- 
ters, etc., by mixing ingredients 
more thoroughly. 


And what is equally important 
—faster beating aerates the mix- 
ture, giving it that fluffy light- 
ness which makes foods addi- 
tionally tempting, healthful and 
delicious. 


UNITED ROYALTIES 
CORPORATION 


1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Ladd Ball Bearing 
Egg Beaters 


3 (Home) 
4 (Large Home) 
5 (Cup Size) 


$1.00 
$1.25 


$1.00 


5 Beverage Mixer $1.60 
At Dealers. 
Other 


By mail 10c extra 
Ladd Beaters at 


various pric 




























The NEW 


LApD Cup 
BEATER 














smart New Negligee—this Breakfast Set—Cur- 


tains — Door-stop—as shown on cover of our 
newest Sewing Book, No. 18. Full instructions, 
Also over 100 new, original ideas for dresses, lin- 
gerie, accessories (sleeves, hats, collars, bags), 
things for children, porch furnishings, novelties, ete.— 
all illustrated and all using 


This comes in three qualities of Silkk, Lawn, Cambric, 
Percale, Gingham and Chambray. Also the new Mercer- 
ized Nainsook, “fast to every use,”’ in 
eix-yard lengths. 


. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for this book fout March 1) and « three-yard 
sample of tape in fast color Percale in any one of 
the following colors: Yellow, Lavender, Linen, 
Old Rose, Gray, Pink, Light we, Copen, Nile, 
Orenge, Emerald. Reseda, Gold. Yale Biue, Tan, 
Peach, Red, Brown, Navy. Also Black ana White. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 


anusacturcre 
Dept. 848 Orange, N. J. 
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*AVEyourhands' Con- 
Ss venient maple roller 
eliminates all rubbing 
through by hand. Pre- 
pares fruits and vege- 
tables without peeling 
coring, seeding. Saves 
time, food and sugar. 
Makes jelly and butter 
in one operation. De- 


licious applesauce and 
soups without peeling or 
coring. Sold by leading 
stores or by mail—$1.50. 
Fully guaranteed. 





Malt 3 
Meal 
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mec us PAT OFF 


If you will send us your name 
and your grocer’s name we will send 
you a generous sample of Malt-O- 
Meal. This delightful wheat cereal, 
flavored with barley malt is excel- 
lent for infant feeding and is en- 
joyed by grown-ups, too. Cooks 
in two minutes. Send two cent 
stamp and write name plainly. 


CAMPBELL CEREAL COMPANY 
Northfield, Minnesota 


A CEREAL YOU'LL ENJOY 























Pride 

full skirt was wide. Behold the flower 
_ Somebody, too, touched the big grand Diany 
in the music room across the hall, touched 
with magic—it was the beautiful octaroon free 
the Montgomery kitchen, the yellow girl yi, 
had the magic in her hands. And Miss M 
tilda was crying, and Old Colonel Thomdyk 
was telling her there wasn’t anything at all tp 
get excited about. : 

And looking at Miss Carrie, Aunt Mirand) 
was the first to know. Black Mirandy didn't 
stop to think; she knew. She threw her apron 
over her head and let out the long weird vail 
of the darky woman keening for her young 

“My Miss Carrie done goin’ leabe her ok 
Mammy,” she wailed. “Miss Carrie goiy’ ; 
leabe us now.” 

High and shrill Aunt Mirandy’s words cy 
ried out over the darkies on the lawn, oye 
down by the bayou, and back. And th 
Thorndyke negroes moaned and groaned, ap4 
the Montgomery negroes shouted “Hallelujah” 

With their gift of minstrelsy the concours 
before the Mansion House had already made 
story and a song; “Comin’ home, comin 
| home,”’ droned the Montgomerys. 

And on a rising note, “Little Miss Car 
comin’ home. Hallelujah! Mistuh John 
Mistuh John! Little Miss Carrie and Misty) 
John! Hallelujah. Washed in the blood of th 


lamb!” 


rn 





AND that night, or rather in the brillign 

dawn of the next day, Miss Carrie a 
home, at the Montgomery mansion at last, w 
in Mr. John’s mother’s room. 

“Why, I was so carried away,” she said, “| 
would have married you if I had never see 
you before, John Lewellyn. The darkies sur 
do carry the white folks away.” 

And then after a little she said: “TI real 
didn’t mind, John—I really didn’t mind your 
kissing Sally Pettigrew. I knew she egged yu 
on. It was just pride.” 

And he wasn’t afraid of her any more. H 
folded her softly in his arms and closed his 
eyes against her hair. And he relapsed e 
tirely into the dialect of the South, as ever 

| true Southerner has, and will, at moments d 
| softness. 

| ‘Don’ I know, honey?” he said. “An’ ’at 
| one reason I love you, honey—pride. An’ now 
| the Montgomery fam’ly is goin’ be the proud 
est fam’ly south the Mason and Dixon Line!” 


The Problem of the 
Affections 
(Continued from page 27) 


jit takes to acquire them. Yet hen lov 
|comes, they realize that these are the chara 
| teristics they most desire in their mates, 90" 
fairness they must themselves possess them 
| order to deserve them. It is, therefore, as! 
| preparation for this great love, which all young 


people believe is their divine right, that they 
| may be induced to make the long, determined 
| effort to secure these essential spiritual qua! 





1es. 
| All biologists and sociologists agree, in ore! 
that each normal human being may find th 
right partner in life’s serious work and joys 
that the range of choice should be as wide ry 
possible. Our large cities do not provide § 
many safe and natural avenues for yout 
| people to meet each other as should ets 
| Snobbishness and provincialism, or any lim 
| tation to one set or group, also restrict the 


range of selection; but relinquishment of thes 
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traditional safeguards means a broader ot 
|look than many self-centered families have 


yet acquired. Parents should plan their ow 
lives with this range of choice for their childret 
in view—difficult as it frequently is—and 
to protect them from that loneliness which ® 
so often the lot of both the boys and the ge 
when, for instance, the family moves perhaps 
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The Problem of the 
Afftections 

d more socially difficult place just 
‘en the Young people have established their 
friendships. 
] do not 
ceptance of 
Sometimes the f 
rigorously demanc 


underestimate how hard the ac- 
such advice as this may prove. 
ather’s business or profession 
is such a move, and while its 
ynfortunate aspects are not ignored, it simply 
must be'made. The only recourse in such a 
case is to take under serious consideration the 
«cial circumstances involved, and plan, 
through establishing connections In the new 
«vironment, so that the period of loneliness 
and isolation, which is the deepest trial that 
young people can undergo, may be as brief as 
possible. There are times, indeed, when the 
move is not necessary, but only interesting, 
and while most wives will sacrifice themselves 
dadly for the larger purpose of the husband 
‘y his life work, the future of the children and 
shat the change will mean for them deserve 
to be given serious thought. The children 
themselves will, of course, go gaily to the ends 
of the earth with their own life partners, leav- 
ing without a tremor the parents who have 
made sacrifices for their sakes, but that is the 
way life is, and no strong soul will regret having 
relinquished what may seem to be a greater 
portunity if his renunciation is for the best 
interest of the sons or daughters. 

On the other hand, staying too long in one | 
place is the very worst preparation for a happy 
choice. In accordance with the parents’ means, 
all young people should be given the chance at | 
some time to be away from home, to meet | 
other people with other standards, and be 
broadened thereby. Travel, if it can be af- 
forded, otherwise camp, boarding school, or the 
inexpensive colleges where any ambitious boy | 
or girl can earn a good proportion of his or her 
own expenses. There is nothing like absence 
to bring friends to a realization of what they 
may mean to one another, and change of scene, | 
together with making new contacts, may reveal] 
that associations hitherto accepted com- 
placently are not the enduring relations aie 





seemed to be. 

Many subtle complications beset the life of 
the affections—problems which take much | 
wisdom even to state and more to solve. Some 
of these which almost always produced trage- | 
dies in the past have been studied and are now 
well understood in these days of modern psy- 
chology. They can be recognized and dealt 
with in their incipiency. We all know what | 
terrors the dark holds for us. Sounds or sights 
that seem menacing in the night, become simple, | 
every-day objects in the light of day. Thus, 
many of these subtle terrors of the mind are | 
cured almost at once by being brought out 
into the open and given unprejudiced and 
fearless examination. 





Bonds May Be Too Close 


For example, many boys and girls are held 
% firmly by mother, father, brother, or less 
diten sister love, that they are unable to think 
80 fondly of any one else, and so can not wholly 
transfer their affections to the man or woman 





All Your 
_LaundryWork 
Done In One Day! 
















in one day! 


delay. 


washed and wrung. 





snowy white and sweet smelling 


Absolute drying safety is assured 


will retain their brightness 










clothes clean and white 
weather conditions 


Dept. H, 
Columbus, 


stylishly during all stages of maternity 


wear; also Apparel for Baby. Sent free. 


Washing, drying and 
ironing need no longer be 
a troublesome, two-or-three day 
task. The work can be completed easily 
With a LAMNECK DRYER the 
laundress can wash on the same day each week, 
dry the clothes thoroughly, and iron them, without 
LAMNECK drying action is so rapid that the 
first tubful is ready for ironing by the time the second is 


*THE LAMNECK LAUNDRY DRYER 


provides the ideal method of drying clothes spotlessly clean, 
right where they are washed. It 
protects them from dust, soot, whipping winds, frozen and broken 
fibers, and the occasional tears caused by gripping clothes pins. 


Thermostatic Heat Control 

at all times by a thermostat 

maintains a temperature sufficient to sterilize and dry the clothes quickly 
yet prevents the heat from rising high enough to scorch 

gas burner, indirect heat, and the natural circulation of fresh, warmed 
air assures you that white clothes will stay white and colored clothes 


See the LAMNECK on display at your local gas company. 
or write us direct for full information regarding 

this dependable method of quickly drying 
—regardless of 


The W. E. Lamneck Company 


Maternity Apparel 


With No Maternity Look 


ANE BRYANT Maternity Clothes enable you to dress 
and after 
baby comes, as well, Latest modes designed to conceal condi- 
tion and provide expansion. New Style Book, picturing latest 
fashions in Coats, Dresses, Skirts and Corsets for Maternity 
Write for it today. 


39% St at Fifth Ave. 
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NEW 
Pot 


Fasten to Door, Hook Rail, Wall. 
Lifts off, Will not tip. Protects! 
Metal support slips into holder placed on 
door or hook rail. Capacity limited only 
by thickness of garmenta—no fixed hooks. 
Will not tip regardless of where you place 
garments. Either side opens. Made of 
strtged drill. Size 54 in, igh 22 in. wide 
-2 in. deep, Pat. applied for. 
qi2 i kat, applied for $456 
dealer's or by mail, prepaid . . 
FREE! Literature on 20 specialties 
LamcoProductsCo.**°2, 5 Augusta 
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they have married or chosen in marriage. This 
slavery of the emotions the psychologists call 
the father, mother, or brother complex, and 
its victims, before they can be free of its subtle 
bonds, must realize what their difficulty and 
hesitation really mean. Now that we know 
more about these matters, wise parents can 
Prevent hero-worship or exclusive affection 
between members of the family from beginning | 
and later doing untold harm. If mothers, for 
mcm te that the adoring devotion of 
se a g er W hic h gives her such happiness 
recon. de o sentinnental weakness which 
scout x a eep unhappiness to two lives, 

ys uld forego some of its delights 


and wisely di nally: 
y direct that adoratio > 
channels, é ation into other 


Another of the gre 
WS in the upbring 





eat problems that confronts | 
ing of children is that of | 


OPENS or closes 


made to last a life time. 
to you in individual Kraft container. 


| Write for it today. 


by one simple 
movement. Stands perfectly rigid. 


Large ironing surface. 


A quality product in every detail; \ 
Delivered ‘ 


Our folder G will interest you. 


The BICKNELL hy 


Folding lroning 
; ~— 


“able 


J.E BICKNELL 
LUMBER CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 





In using advertisements see 


Sane Bryant sss. nekass New Yor 
i ro WARDROBE § 






SPEEDS AND LIGHTENS HOUSEWORK! 
Helps at Entertaining! Has 100 Uses! 
Free Combination Products Co., Chicago, @ 
Book Dept. 0-301 Cunard Bldg. Minis sumvce mason ey 

4 


RAISES‘102 
FOR CHURCH 
inllmmutes 


Mrs. Seawell of Missouri found DUST- 
AWAY—the amazing mop innovation 
—the greatest a me | raiser ever heard of. A West Vir- 
ginia auxiliary rais 276 with it—and one Sunday school 
class made $60 in one week. 

DUSTAWAY sells everywhere like wild-fire. 
Has 13 novel features. Makes broomintoamop 
in one minute. Washes out in a jiffy. Geta ///f 
into hard places, under radiators, between 
banisters, etc. Holds dust without oil. No 
metal to scratch. Exactly what women 
have always wanted. Approved by Good / 
Housekeeping Institute! f 


Test Sample Sent FREE 
Test sample of this clever work-saver 4 
now sent for free inspection, on re- { 5 
quest, to officer of any recognized at 
church, society, club or other organ- NEK A . “~e 
ization. A two minute test will show ce ee 
ou tremendous money-raising possibilities. 
r special plan increases church funds quickly without 
investing one penny Write for sample and details 
today! Generous proposition to spare-time workers, too, 


GLENCO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. C-661, Quincy, til. 
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“Water is 


foe to tlavor” 


—says 
Aunt ELLEN 


Water, clear and 
tasteless in itself, 
cooks into fruits, 
vegetables and 
meats, and makes 
them also nearer 
clear and taste- 
less. Cook them 
with no water or 
with very little 
water, in Griswold 
“Waterless” Utensils — they 
keep their flavors full and distinct. 
Try a roast hen with potatoes, 
onions, and no water. Some of the fla- 
vory brew drips from the rings in the 
This the breast and 
drumsticks every minute. When you 
cut off a basted piece—it is utmost 
tender. The white meat and dark 
meat are delicate and have fine flavor. 
1. Tes alii 
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CThe 
CHORE GIRL 


Patented Knit copper 
sponge Jall instanily 
cleans pots and pans 


IO¢ 









10c at Woolworth’s 
Kresge’s, Kress’, 
McCrory’s, or other 
5 and 10s; Depart- 
ment, Hardware & 
Grocery stores 


Cleans pots and pans 
like nothing else that 
you have ever used. 
Saves time and cleans- 


ers. Can’t rust or 
splinter. Lightens the 
hardest of household 
chores. 
MADE BY 
METAL TEXTILE 
CORPORATION 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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Cook Lamb Stew with Dump- 
lings in this Tite-Top Dutch 
Oven. The lamb is richly basted 
cooked “waterless” way, and 
there’s a hot galloping gravy 
later for the flufiy dumplings 
Ask for the recipe. Write “Aunt 
Ellen,” Dept. D, The Griswold 
Kitchen, Erie, Penna. 
There’s gravy—a 
cupful of accumulated 
juices—just the pure 
brew. And the savory 
vegetables almost fall 
apart at a touch—so thor- 
oughly are they tender! 

See Griswold “Waterless” Utensils 
of bright, thick cast aluminum, at hard- 
ware, department, house-furnishing 
stores. Write for “The Aunt Ellen 
Booklet on Waterless Cooking” — 
with fifty famous recipes by Aunt 
Ellen. The Griswold Mfg. Co., Dept. 


D, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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HAND LOTION 


“The Invisible Glove” 18s 


the soft, 


hands 
s Hand 
Over each tiny Chamt Ain 
otion leaves a protecting film ar 
glove” that guard 
ands f m exposure, and 
out t 1 1 
Rasy »p 
vy. Heals 4 i 
To pr e its 1 
se it at our pen 
send your name and we'll 
mail you our special one-week 
tle free Chamberlain 
Laboratorie 238 Sixth, Des 
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| The Problem of the 
Affections 


| possessive love. This usually exhibits itself j,. 
| in too passionate a sense of individual Owner 
| ship of toys, objects of personal use in chi 
| hood, and—in youth—of friends. Its later » 
pressions are unreasonable jealousy and a de 
| Sire to direct and control others. A familia; 
| aspect of it is in the case of husbands or wiyg 
who insist on ordering and dominating the 
other’s life. Another is of parents who demanj 
absolute allegiance of their children, hate to |x 
them out of sight, and resent their friendship. 
True love does not demand possession of ji 
objects. Its real essence is its desire to gery 
him or her on whom it is bestowed. [py 
wishes to give and develop for the sake of the 
other: possession appropriates to itself , 
the qualities of the loved one. An evidence 
the greatest possible love is the willingness 
see the other do or be something which thy 
lover does not want or like, but yet realizes i 
| the true expression of the individual one lov 
whose personality must not be thwarted o; 
crushed. This, of course, does not mean th: 
| one can not advise the other, or that many i 
essentials of personality—mere habits of ¢o, 
duct—should not be changed when it is dis 
covered these are annoying or disconcerting 
the other; but there always will remain in t 
loved one certain qualities or ways of doing 
things which are irritating. It is the test 
genuine love to be able to tolerate such mip 
annoyances and allow the other’s individualit 
to have the full free swing it needs for its; 
velopment; not even to criticize mentally, | 
to assure oneself, ““That is the way he is, a 
I love him for what he is.”’ 





Love or Hate 

In passionate natures, which have 1 
adapted themselves to this wise control, ther 
will often occur a struggle which is called by 
psychologists ‘“‘ambivalence.” Dislike, ev 
hate, of the objectionable qualities will | 
equally balanced with the love for the virtu 
and whether the total result is love or hate t 
unfortunate victims do not know, for the fe 
ings so rapidly alternate. Liking dissolves int 
intolerance which gives way to affection i 
dependent of wish or will. These are the lover 
who say impossibly cruel things to each othe 
at one moment and later are full of repentar 
and grief for the wounds they have inflicte 
This may continue until complete recovery & 
almost impossible. The one cure is to! 
the situation, examine the facts, and work « 
with reason which among the annoying qua 
ties are those that can be changed and whi 
are so fixed or natural that they must ber 
tained. By mutual good will and intelliger 
and some degree of control the first group 
be conquered, and the second endured 
perhaps finally embraced and accepted alon 
with the whole personality. 

The chief cause of wounds through the 
fections is, of course, misunderstanding. If! 
members of the family are not extremely simp 
people, healthy and happy and hardly sensit 
at all to the cross-currents of life, misuné 
standings are sure to occur, often from | 
most trivial causes. It is, therefore, the duty 
those whose responsibility it is to train other 
to be happy and to give happiness, to stue) 
not simply to read—but really to comprenet 
and apply with wisdom all that is now knov 

|}about the human mind. 

Most of the doctrines of modern psycholot 
are really no more than simple scientific stat 
ments of things that have been known for ag 
through common sense. But this is exactly us 
service that science can perform for Us. 
takes our rule-of-thumb precepts which * 
often blunder, and sets them out in plain, &% 

| terms so those who lack this splendid comm 
| sense or judgment can apply them and be su 
they are acting in the best possible way. 

Law rules everything in the universe. Nott 
ing happens without a cause. This applies ® 
us human beings as definitely as to the sar" 
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New Recipe Book 


FREE! 


just MAIL COUPON 
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the 


FINEST CRACKERS you ever tasted 







Try This 


25c Package — 
Your Money Back If Not Convinced 


We ask you to try ‘‘Edgemonts,"’ and to let us show you 
40 delightful ways to serve them—new dishes for which 
you have ‘wap never thought of using crackers. Sim- 
ply mail the coupon with 25c and the name of your Indi- 
vidual grocer. You'll get a pound of crackers that we guar- 
antec you'll like. If you don’t, we'll return your money. 


We Offer to Send You This 
Unusual Recipe Book FREE 


A skilled authority on better cooking has written this 
unusual recipe book. It offers suggestions for luncheons, 
dinners and between-meal refreshments. It is profusely 
illustrated And while the present edition lasts, 
it's free with this trial pound package of 
EDGEMONT CRACKERS. Get your copy of 
this book and a pound of ‘‘Edgemonts”’ now 
Mail the coupon with 25¢ and the name of 
your Individual grocer today. 


THE GREEN & GREEN COMPANY 
305-A Concord St. Dayton, Ohio 


ERE’S a cracker that's different 

from any you've ever tasted. 
It is different in every way. Differ- 
ent in the way it is baked, the way 
it is packed and the way it tastes. 
There is no other cracker like it. 
None so crisply delicious—so filled 
with the goodness of fresh-milled 
wheat—so rich in wholesome 
flavor. 


25 cents and the coupon below will bring you a 
full pound of «““EDGEMONTS”’ fresh from the oven 


Try this truly different cracker 

now. Mail the coupon and 25¢ 
for a full pound of ‘‘Edgemonts.”’ 
We'll send you a package fresh from 
the oven. And with them we'll send 
you the new, free “Edgemont” 
Recipe Book—a book that tells of 
40 ways to serve EDGEMONT 
CRACKERS. Sign the coupon and 
return it today. 


The Secret of ‘“EDGEMONT’’ Taste 


The minute wheat is ground into flour, its 
flavor oils begin to evaporate. So the ‘‘Edge- 
mont’’ factory buys wheat instead of flour 
And this wheat is milled, mixed, and baked 
—all within forty-eight hours. That’s why 
EDGEMONT CRACKERS are different. 
The natural wheat flavors are baked into ‘* Edge- 
monts’’ before they can escape. And while 
the crackers are still warm im the oven 
they are placed in the patented green pack- 
age that seals in all the goodness 


FEF EET EEE TEETH HEE REESE EEE SEES ESTEE EEE EE EEEE EET E TEESE SEES SEER HEHEHE EEE EES 


The ‘‘Edgemont"’ package is triple-wrap ped 
and triple-sealed. In actual tests it made a 
three months’ trip around the globe and kept 
its contents oven-fresh. It is a package that 
brings the ‘‘Edgemont"’ Bakeries as close to 
your home as the nearest Individual grocer. 
And there is probably one within a block or 
two who will gladly serve you. But if you 
have not already become acquainted with 
‘*Edgemonts”’ through your Individual gro- 
cer, don't put off trying them another day. 








My Individual Grocer’s Name 1s 


Name.... 
Address 
Citv 


Enclosed is 25¢ for which please send me a one-pound package of EDGE- 
MONT CRACKERS, also your free recipe book. 


. \ 
: % 
Sh 


| Ine Green & Green Co., 305-A Concord St., Dayton, Ohio 


He is located at (street and number 





State 











EDGEMONT CRACKERS 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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For the children’s after 
school lunch, use Pabst- 
ett on bread or crackers. 
Pabst-ett is as digestible 
as milk, and more nour- 
ishing — the food that may 
safely be taken before 
the strenuous play time. 


MORE Than Cheese 


OT another kind of cheese — but more 

than cheese. Pabst-ett contains valuable 
elements of milk that are lost in cheese mak- 
ing—milk proteins, milk sugar, body-building 
milk minerals, vitamins and valuablecalcium. 
It has a flavor that is daintier and a texture 
that is smoother than you have ever known 
before — a distinctive freshness all its own. 


Use Pabst-ett in any way you have used 
cheese — for sandwiches, salads, macaroni, 
rarebit. It spreads like butter. In salads, it 
blends perfectly with vegetables and fruits. 
Flavors every morsel in cooked dishes—does 
not become lumpy or stringy when heated. 
Not Successfully Imitated—ask for PABST- 
ETT by name at your grocer’s. 
only dairy product of its kind. 


PABST CORPORATION (Cheese Division) 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


It is the 





PY PD 


Keep a package of Pabst- 


ett, more than cheese, in 


your home and you are 


always prepared to serve 
unexpected guests with 
dainty, delightful sand- 
wiches or tasty salads. 
Package of 6 foil-wrap- 
ped portions is ideal for 
Serving guests. 



































BST WONDER CHEESE - 





BETTER BECAUSE ITS AGED 
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Vy Ib. package; airtight and fc il-wrapped, 
American, Brick, Picnic 


: : ~., . a 
~ ~~ | Ss ~ 
My AM SS 
En ‘ Pj 
5 Ib. loaf —American, Brick, S 
Picnic Swiss, Pimento, - 


6 foil-wrapped portions 
- American and Swiss. 









The Problem of the 
Affections 


their courses. It is wise, therefore, to realize 
that the seemingly meaningless events of our 
lives, and the strange freaks of conduct ty 
which we give way occasionally, really hay 
causes and laws if we can discover them 
Modern psychology has found many such lay: 
which have been hidden in deep mists of igng. 
rance and misunderstanding. If we can heed 
its teachings in the realm of the affections as 
in so many other departments of life, we cap 
avoid many mistakes, understand difficult 
situations, endure with patience traits or map. 
nerisms that can not be changed, and make 
ourselves more lovable because more Sympa- 
thetic and judicious. ; 
Love is indeed “the greatest thing in the 
world” and the “fulfilling of the law.” The 
very word “attraction” is applied to the great 
physical fact of gravitation. It is attraction 
that holds the stars in their orbits and sup- 
ports them in their places in the skies. By the 
operation of the same law we gravitate to. 
gether in social groups, drawn closer and closer 
in spite of the misunderstandings and repul- 
sions that tend to drag us apart. All have not 
the same orbit, and never will all of us be 
equally near each other, but the clashes and 
hatreds will end when mankind—the only part 





| of Nature which, with its fatal knowledge of 


good and evil and power of choice, can break 
Nature’s laws—learns to obey this law of 
attraction and to hold fast to all that is good, 

Love is a universal need. Since it is sucha 
need we must not limit our interest and affec- 
tion to the immediate members of our own 
group. There are others that need us, and 
others we shall need if our own group is scat 
tered or goes on to other sphere s of work and 
growth before we do. Women especially hav 
a wonderful power to love, and each woman 
endowed with this power should make it reac 
out to one or two, at least, of the neglected 
and solitary who come within her orbit. 

Nothing is more valuable for young people 
growing up in a family than to know that the 
older members really care about others, and to 
be assured that they are expected to do the 
same. Turning-in upon oneself, being inter 
ested only in one’s own interests, is fatally easy 
for every one, and it needs positive, constant 
teaching, while the character is forming, to 
counteract this tendency. 

Love can never fail, for it enriches both the 
object of the affection and the giver. We have 
all been taught this as the very cornerstone 
and pillar of our Christian religion, but when 
we look about us in politics or business, even in 
social life, we must realize that this important 
lesson has not been learned. Yet it is such an 
easy lesson—so quick and sure in the fruits 
of its application, returning to us over and 
over again in sympathy and affection. The 
universe is founded upon law, and “Love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” 

(Next month Mrs. Cosgrave will dis- 

cuss “The Problem of Self-Expression”) 


Meals Without Prejudice 


(Continued from page 79) 


What does all this mean in planning our daily 
meals? It means a sound knowledge of food 
values and of how to apply this knowledge 
unless we can turn to a dependable plan o 
guide for balancing the meals for the day. It 
was the purpose of Good Housekeeping Inst 
tute to supply this guide when we pre pared our 
Daily Diet Card for Adults and for Children 
(see p. 81). It is simple and comprehensive 
and places no restrictions on our choice of in 
dividual foods. We hope that the use of ts 
Daily Diet Card will make it easier for you © 
plan meals without a prejudice, to void the 
advice of food faddists, and in your marketing 
to select broadly from the variety ot food avail 
able in your own locality at each season. 














Feeding the Five Thousand 



















ie 
(Continued from page 48) OH 
D realize city, and spoken things unpleasant for the king 
S of our tohear. It seemed as if he were too strong for | 
duct ty [even Herod to dare to kill him. But Herod | 
lly haye [had dared. John was dead. And he whom | 
r them, ohn had commissioned, who also had preached 
uch laws [f andgathered disciples and said harsh things to 
of igno. men in high places—what did it mean for him? | 
an heed For a little while he was alone, but that time | 
“tions as was all too short. The word had spread among 
» We can the crowd, and by noon many hundreds had | 
difficult followed him on foot around the end of the | 
or man- lake. By the middle of the afternoon there | 
id make was an army of more than five thousand, and | 
Sympa- practically all the food had been consumed at | 
noon. Tired by the ceaseless pressure, wor- 
in the WP ried by the plight of the crowd, the disciples 
-” The ff urged him to send them away. 
he great “Give ye them to eat,” he answered. 
‘traction It seemed an absurd suggestion. They had 
ind sup- a hundred denarii in their treasury—call it two 
By the hundred dollars—a fair enough sum for the 
tate to needs of thirteen simple men, but not a mouth- 
id closer ful apiece for five thousand people. And if they | 
d repul- spent it all and left the purse empty, what 
1ave not would become of them? | 
f us be One among their number had initiative and a 
hes and practical turn of mind. Andrew, the patron 
nly part saint of Scotland, had been investigating, and 
ledge of in the corner of the crowd he had discovered a 
n. break little lad whose mother had not sent him forth 
law of unprovided. In his lunch kit »>re five biscuits Look for this famous trade- 
is good, and two dried mullets as laize as a herring, a ad ue a” jk Bo 
s such a good lunch for two grown men or for one grow- Daniel Green styles are widely 
id affec- ing boy. Wide-eyed and open-mouthed the copied in appearance, but never 
yur own boy was brought to the center of the stage, into om Pe ncn 4 
us, and he very presence of the Master. And there he | oly you with genuine Comfys. 
is scat stood while the people were seated by the dis- | 
ork and ciples in companies of fifty and a hundred upon 
lly have the cool green grass, and Jesus took the little | 
woman basket, and lifted up his eyes and gave thanks. | 
it reach 
eglected Four People Recorded This Miracle 
it. ASIDE from the resurrection, there is just one 
z people miracle related by all four of the Gospels, 
that the and that is the one that tells of what happened 
, and to next. It was not a miracle of healing nor even of 
» do the forgiveness. Hunger is neither disease nor sin. 
g inter Let us hope the day will come when we 
illy easy shall rid ourselves forever of the idea that the 
‘onstant mission of Jesus was wholly one of restoring 
ning, to something that had been lost through either 
sin or disease. His ministry was to every nor 
oth the mal human need. He could give pleasure at a 
We have party to those whose need was pleasure. He 
nerstone could give cheer to little children who flocked 
ut when around him as he walked. He could give 
, even in comfort and encouragement, and he could give 
1portant food. 
such an Somehow, while the disciples looked on half 
re fruits in awe and half in apprehension; somehow 
ver and while the boy’s mouth opened wider and his 
n. The eyes swelled into great orbs of wonder, some- 
ve is the how “they did all eat, and were filled.” 
Measured by the number of people immedi- 
F dis- ately affected, this was the miracle of greatest | 
sion”) magnitude. Judged by the impression it made 
upon the beholders, it must also rank high, for 
: all four of the biographers remembered it. Men |  .; 
dice have many attitudes toward it, according to | Tn 
their type of faith. Why need we argue? It Wy 
isa great, bright spot of color in the glorious TAN 3 
; portrait of him—so friendly, so human, so \ y 
yur daily sympathetic that even in his hour of weariness . b 
of food and sorrow he could not forget that men must | 
ywledge eat. 
plan of And we may never cease to wonder at the 
day. tt Mysterious interweaving of all human lives 
ng Insti which made two women a part of it all, though 
ared = they themselves never knew. Salome who 
Children danced and, by the cruel aftermath of her 





ehensive dancing, caused him to cross that lake. And 





ce of in the nameless woman to whom nothing ever 
e of tals happened, in whose life one day was exactly 
r you to like the next. She rose early and did her ordi 
void the hary duty for her little boy. “And was a partner 


arketing 


n in a miracle, 
xd avail- 
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EW things give to a woman such a discom- 
forting shock as to find “‘crow’s feet’’ and 
tiny wrinkles stealing upon her unexpected- 
ly. Crow's feet are not so much the sign of 
years as they are of nervous strain. Women 
are on their feet more than ever. Doctors 
now say, rest the feet and you rest the entire 
body. Fail to give the feet their proper rest, 
and the nervous strain goes on until the 
little beauty-destroying wrinkles begin to 
come. 

Thousands of women have learned to keep 
wrinkles away with the Comfy Rest Hour. 
Have a regular time each day to take off 

your street shoes, and slip your tired feet 





into the soothing restfulness of, Daniel 
} Green Comfy Slippers. 


But Comfys mean more than rest. Built as well as the 
finest street shoes, they possess that added note of smart 
design, dainty color and rich unusual fabrics that ap- 
peal to the discriminating woman. Ask your dealer to 
show you the newer Daniel Green creations in soft 
pliant leathers and rich brocades as well as shimmert- 
ing satins and cozy felts. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO 


ELM STREET DOLGEVILLE New YorK 





Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 





_— 





Next month Mr. Barton’s article will describe 


mn. “A Man Who Was Rich But Not Wise” 





fO Years of. 


———- _ — - —_—_—~-~< 
Vakine (Fine Slippers for Men, “lomen and Children, 
> — = - —39°% 
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PLANNING To DECORATE? 


These Folios by the Studio offer Ideas 
and expert Guidance 


Whether you plan to add a new note toa corner of a room, or furnish 
a house complete, the Studio's staff of experts has thought the problem 
out for you. In these illustrated folios are ideas galore, all tested in 
actual use; all practicable and easily followed. These folios will help 


you make your house a comfortable, livable and charming home. 
O Dining Rooms of Various Types for House and Apartment ...25c 
O Color in Your Home—with Charts in Full Color ................$1.00 
© Decorating Bedrooms for Every Member of the Family ......... 25c¢ 
© Arranging Comfortable, Charming Living Rooms 25c¢ 
O The Etiquette of Serving Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner.....50c 


© Decorating Details and Terms You 

Ought to Know (riew) =. 
CD Porches,Terraces and Sun Rooms(new) 25c 
( Hand-Made Rugs, Hooked, Braided 


and Woven (revised) ............. 25c 

D A Typical Colonial House— 
r. Shippen's <2 RT 25¢ 

0 How to Equip the Clothes Closet 25c 
© How to Paint Furniture—How to 

Refinish Natural Wood Furniture ...25¢ 
©) Decorative and Practical Treatments 

for Woodwork and Walls............... 25¢ 
O Carpets, Rugs and Floor Finishes 25c 
O Furnishing and Decorating a Five- 

Room Home for Two Thousand 

Dollars........... —. - 


CJ Binder for Folios You Already Have.................0....ccccccssee- 


Check those you want. 


© A Spanish-Italian Living Room 25¢ 
© An English Renaissance Living Room..25¢ 
©) Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at 

ome : 25c¢ 
© Lamp Shades and How to Make Them.25c 


© Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for 
indows and Doors..... ae 

© Smart New Slip Covers and How to 
Stee toa ea ernetiaeeae 25¢ 
0 The Ideal Living-Dining Room 25c 

© The Principal Periods of Furniture 
Design Since the 12th Century 25¢ 


© Early American Living-Dining 
Rooms and Bedrooms 25¢ 

0 The Dining Room for Country 
House or Apartment 25¢ 


sinenicpaaee 


Send stamps, money-order or 


check (not cash) to Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 








Finishing Touch 
to Correct Attire, 


.+this artistically pierced Wristacrat 

flexible watch bracelet with the new 
chased sides. Exclusive center-catch 
feature permits instant removal yet is 
doubly secure when closed. 
Your jeweler will show you this charm- 
ing design, together with many others 
in 14-K Gold and 12-K Gold-Filled, in 
white green and yellow. And, of course, 
he also has Wristacrat Watch Bracelets 
for men. 


Priced from $3.50 to $8.00 
LOUIS STERN CO., Providence, R. I. 
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0 ‘Your hands 
call you Old? 





. OUW’RE an old woman,” cry your hands. 
mockingly, “Look at us and see!” But 
really you are not! . . . only, there’s so 

much work, and it ages hands so, and there is 

so little time to repair the damage. . . 

Ve invite you to try this! Go now to your 
local toilet goods dealer, buy a jar of “THINC’™* 

Hand Cream (formerly called Thurston’s Hand 

Cream) and then spend just two minutes or less in 

rubbing a small amount into the skin of your 

hands. The red rough work traces vanish so 
quickly and your hands become again richly 
white, delightfully soft, youthfully lovely. 


There is nothing you have ever tried that is 
like “Thinc” Hand Cream. It’s new in every 
way And if it doesn’t do all we claim, we'll 


refund your money. 

If you don’t obtain it easily at your drug or 
department store, use the coupon to order direct. 
g. U. S. Pat. Off 
THURSTON-HELME. Inc.. Dept. G-23 


11 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
[) Enclosed find $1.00 for full sized jar of ‘*Thinc’’* 


Hand Cream 


m 
) Send a full sized $1.60 jar C. 0. D 


"s Name 











Garden Oats 


(Continued from page 47) 





Northern gentlemen; they have come don 
every season for years, for the fishing. Tues 
saw either of theminanything but bathing suis 
except at dinner time,” the landlord replie 
“But they’re not down this year. Mr, Carp 
died last summer, and Mr. Jackson hadn't the 
heart to come, he wrote me. I'm official cay 
taker. I see no reason why you shouldn't put 











|up there as long as you wish. You cap get 
| supplies from me, and if you grow tired fa 
| frying-pan, you can come over for me 
| There won’t be many mosquitoes to bother 
| you, even later, for the breeze is strong enough 
| to blow them away.” j 
So they went with their guide to inspect thy 
Point. It was a long jut of land running int, 
|the water. Upon one side was the ocey 
| upon the other an inlet forming a small, quiet 
| bay. It was colored like a lithograph, strony 
| blinding colors. The beach was so white thy 
it dazzled, water and sky so blue they seem 
unreal. There were trees, and a rustic shelty 
where the owners had their meals, In oy 
place in the sand there were flat stones in ; 
hollow where, they learned, the fishers hy 
cooked their catch over a charcoal fire. 

Over the beach and through the trees th 
wind sang, cool and bracing. It seemed ; 
Dolores that she could almost see it, a livin 
presence, tinted blue by sky and water ax 
golden by the sun. 

“Tt’s heavenly,” she told Peter. 

He nodded, holding her hand tight. Quiet 
and the sea, and wind, the sun-warmed san 
and the dear loneliness of two. . . . 

After carrying the things from the flvve 
they made camp with the help of a lank youy 
man who did odd jobs about the inn, and wh 
offered them his flat-bottomed motor boat fu 
a day’s fishing at an unseasonal price, any tim 
they wished it. By the time the best site wa 
| chosen for the tent, and their few possession 

were in place, they were healthily and happily 

| tired and went to the inn for supper, and tox 
the car safely in the garage. When the 
escaped from the landlord and his mother 
wife, it was late. Reaching the Point by th 
narrow trail through the trees, they saw: 
great moon rising, flooding the dark shadow 
and shining glamourously on the beach. 

They went to the beach and sat down ax 
looked out upon the moving mystery of th 
waters, and listened to the crying of the wind 
which was like a great gray bird flying amoy 
the trees. 

“Are you happy, Dolores?” 

"a 

After a time she said slowly: “It seems 
strange. Yesterday—I never dreamed of this 
And now. . . .” 

“And now?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Peter, are we a litth 
mad? See how we do everything on the sv 
of the moment! Running away that tr 
time together—and then running away !rt 
each other—and now, again. With hardly: 
word spoken, just making up our minds ann 
going. Do you think we're sane, Peter? 

“No,” he told her frankly, “I don’t. And! 
doesn’t matter, does it? Do you want to® 
sane again—after a lunacy like this?’ 4 

She was silent, lying back in his arms. Bu 
they would have to be sane again. She we 
realizing that more and more. With ever 
day that passed, the reckoning drew near 
Would he forgive her? She thought defiant 
“Tt won’t matter. I’ve had this. . . 

So she reached up and kissed him. Pre 
ently, enchanted children, they walked back! 
the tent and went inside together. 

































IME passed swiftly in Eden. Dolores gt 
rosy brown; Peter was tanned coppe 
colored. They spent much time 1n the cho 
boy’s boat, coming in shore to swim ane 
cook their morning’s catch. Occasionally the 
“dressed” and went to the inn for a meal 
‘they talked incessantly, as neve! before. 
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Garden Oats 


bothered them; there were no disturbances. 


wuere were not even duties to distract them, 


mitted, rejoicing shamelessly in idle- 
od + office for Peter, no housekeeping for 


Dolores. When they had eaten, they buried 


scra| 
en had a nice, clean bonfire. 


It seemed to them they had never known 
tach other before, not even when they were 
children, swinging in an old orchard, dream- 
ing their glowing, im ossible dreams. _ 

Each was a little frightened, hiding it from 
the other. Is it, asked Peter, because she be- 
lieves herself free that she is willing to reveal 
herself to me? And her thoughts and fear ran 
shoulder to shoulder with his own. — : 

But neither dared to speak and imperil the 
enchantment. 


URING this time he told her about Felicity. 
D “I was never in love with her, not for a 
moment. She fascinated me. She seemed so— 
remote. And she flattered me, made me think 
that with her help I could be a great man.” He 


and threw the paper plates into a | 





laughed without bitterness. ‘Well, I know | 


now. When we go back, I'll get a job on a 
paper again. I wasn’t even a good reporter, 
my head was so turned. I scorned the grind, 
looked on it as a stepping-stone only. I'll 
really work, next time.” : 

He stopped. He hadn’t meant to say any- 
thing about “going back.” 
back, she would have to know. He looked at 
her, afraid she would go on with the subject. 
But she was silent. It dropped between them 
like a stone. 

During this period of their lives she told him 
about Sterling, keeping from him only the 
shame and terror of the scene in his house that 
aight, and the method of her escape. 

“I was so lonely for you,” she explained; 
“it was at my heart all the time. And he was 
charming. It was all vanity, I suppose. But 
when he touched me . . . I awoke. I knew 
there couldn’t be any one but you, Peter, as 
long as I lived.” 

They were taking a siesta, lying on the beach 
in their bathing suits. Peter flung out an arm 
and touched her hand. 

“I'm trying to be sensible about that 
episode,” he told her, “‘but it’s hard. My in- 
stinct is to find the man and kill him.” 

“Darling, don’t be melodramatic. He isn’t 
worth killing. It wasn’t his fault. I was a fool 
And a man has a right to think anything he 
pleases of a fool and her folly.” 

Upon another occasion he told her about 
Marise. 

“She was like you, somewhat. She hadn’t 
your fineness and your wonder, but she was 
dark, and the way she moved her hands and 
her body reminded me . . . and she frightened 
me. She kept telephoning. There was no 
attraction for me save the chance resemblance, 
and at first I didn’t go tosee her. Then once I 
went. It was pretty awful. There was a 
moment when I thought—if I shut my eyes 
—and stopped my ears—I could imagine .. . 
but I couldn’t. So I went away—for good.” 

“I suppose I should hate her,” Dolores 
mused, “but I don’t. After all, she didn’t let 
you forget. And even if she did attract you, 
well, it was through me, wasn’t it? It was 
different with Felicity. I felt she was taking 
something that I’d never had—something of 
your mind and spirit.” 

“It's over,” he told her. 
We know where we belong.” 

Dolores turned over on her back and 
dlasped her hands behind her head. “I must 
write Asta again and some day go to see 
Alma. I wonder if the boat has gone to Miami. 
Alma’s people will know. I treated Asta 
badly, Peter. Why is it that in order to get 
our own way we have to wound some one? 
I've been thinking . . . Cousin Carolyn and 
Cousin Sarah—and your father, for instance. 
We haven't thought how hurt they’ve been.” 
‘ Sometimes,” said Peter astonishingly, “I’ve 
ought I'd like to go back to the mills. They 


“Forget them all. 


When they went | 











Always Wear the Newest Thadie 


Never discard a garment because you 
don’t like its color. Nor because it’s 
dull or faded. In less than an hour, 
you can make it a brand new, fashion- 
able shade! 

Home dyeing lets you dress better, 
and have the nicest home furnishings, 
without spending a lot of money. It’s 
easy to dye anything—right over other 
colors—but whether dyeing or tinting, 
be sure to use real dye. Always ask 
for Diamond Dyes; they give full, rich 
colors, and true tints. 


Diamond Dyes 


Dip to TINT — Boil to DYE 


dare do 
this with 
Benzine, 


Naphtha or 


Gasoline. 


For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBUR E & NON-EXPLOSIVE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
Send for free booklet: 


ALL ABOUT “RINGS” 
and How to Avoid Them 


Also many important uses. 
Carbona Prod. Co., 301 W. 26thSt., N.Y¥.C. 


200 30c G0c & $1 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 























| stylish, 


Big Dye and Tint 
Book—FREE! 


A valuable book, “Color Craft,” free and 
postpaid, if you write. Full of pictures 
and suggestions for dyeing and tinting 
dozens of things at home. To be sure of 
a copy clip this coupon now: 







> POS OOS 
DIAMOND DYES ? 
Burlington. Vermont 


5 

















Please send Color Craft. the big illustrated 
book on home dyeing and tinting - free 











AND I made it all my- 
elf! Thanks to 
Woman's Institute, 
‘now make all my own 
clothes and have two or 
three dresses for the money I used 
to spend on one! For the first 
time in my life, I know that my 
clothes have style!’’ 

No matter where you live, you, 
too, can learn at home to make 
becoming clothes and hats 
at great savings and earn money 
besides 


Mail couvon for 
FRE 32-page Free Book- 
let, “‘Making Beau- 
tiful Clothes.”” It describes the 
courses of the Woman's Institute 


and tells how this great school has 
helped to solve the clothes problem 
for 250,000 women and girls 









Woman's Institute, Dept. 8-C, Scranton, 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a 

copy of ‘‘Making Beautiful Clothes,’’ and tell me 

how I can learn the subject which I have marked— 

© Home Dressmaking C) Millinery 

C Professional Dressmaking Lj Cooking 


Pa. 








Name 


(Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 


see page 6 
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Waverly Sabrics 


A SCHUMACHER. UNIT 


OWEVER delighted you may be with the exceptional 

quality,charming patterns, and beautiful color harmo- 
nies of Waverly Prints, you have always the supreme gratifi- 
cation of knowing that they are irreproachable in style, yet 
appealingly moderate in price. +- 4- 4- The print shown is 
one of a new series of Waverly Fabrics, reflecting the spirit 
of the modern era in decoration. 4- 4- +-Send coupon for 
samples of the latest and most popular patterns. 


2 Waverly Prints for home decoration may be purchased in the 
leading stoves at from fifty cents to one dollar and a half a yard 





we 





NAME 


me 


a 
WAVERLY FABRICS 
60 WEST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

PLEASE send me samples of WAVERLY FABRICS, 
for which I enclose ten cents. .. 


a 





ADDRESS. 
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ENGRAVED (; 


STATIONERY 


Choose correct stationery for the happy event in 
the quiet leisure of vour own bhome~so much 
more satisfactorily than on a hasty shopping trip! 
Our complete Sample Book, with Kes helpful sug- 

tions is so complete that it will delight you. 
it’s sent FREE upon request, together with our 

inty book on **‘Wedding Btiquette.’’ Write for it! Our low 
prices on fashionable stationery will pleasantly surprise you, too. 

Ghe Cathedral of Engraving. Inc. 

LANGENBERG BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO, 





UNFINISHED 
FURNITURE 


This low 3-drawer chest of 
ase is 


birch with bracket t 
only one of our unus 
distinctive pieces, r 
which are true copies 
original models, such as the 
mirror (in maple or mahog- 
any) which makes an ideal 
companion piece for the 
chest. Our pieces sold unfin- 
ished, or we decorate to order. 





\ Cheat 


te Sit 


Our beautif 
and original pieces, 1 


descriptions and prices. 


& ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO. 


1 new catalog showing many new 
now ready. Contains full 
Sent on receipt of 25c 


203 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Corner nd Street, Phone: Caledonia 3144 


March 1928 Good Housekeeping 









Prevent Radiator Smudge on walls, ceil- 
ings, pictures, and hangings. Protect dec- 
orations. Save expense. Therm-0-flectors 
are custom built to fit any radiator. Not 
only space above radiator but entire wall 
stays clean. Write today for full details. 


rm-\7- 
©Heat-deflecting’ radiator shields 


ne Painting 


iN) 

Decorate fancy handkerchiefs, 
scarfs, pillow tops, table runners, 
dresses, drapes. Quick. Easy. Com- 

lete trial outfit, only $1.0o—silk crepe 
ndkerchief, beautifully designed; 3 
bottles color; 1 tube plastic white; 1 
pkg. metallic gold; 1 brush; 6 cones 
explicit instructions. Decorate 
handkerchief would cost much 
more in stores—you pay only $7 
for complete outfit. Order today! 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Minn Dept. C-20, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


F928 Tearbcok,’”96 pa es, pro- FREE! 


fusely illustrated — for it 












| of him, to live in the present. 
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are incredibly behind the times. Had | bee 
able to swallow my pride, I might have -_- 
but I came for you instead.” 

She did not answer. Anything that touch 
on the future or the far past seemed to put her 
in jeopardy. She was forced, by her deceptio; 







After some weeks at the Point the wanger. 
lust seized them, and they traveled north for 
time, following the charm of the Indian Rive 
and going cross-country as far as Tampa or 
the Gulf. They took their time and were |y, 
and happy. There were few tourists in Flori, 
now, for the season was well over, the hg 
spring had come, and summer was not {x 
ahead. 

They knew, of course, and sometimes spoke 
of it, that it couldn’t last. One day the 
must go back. So far, their joint resources 
were holding out. They had only their simple 
meals to provide, and the car, for camping 
sites were free. But Peter, with an extreme 
practical air, put aside the money for the 
fare home and sealed it in an envelope, 

“I'd hate to walk,” he told Dolores when she 
laughed at him for his precaution. 









N THEIR return to the Point from the 

longest trip they had yet taken, they found 
Mr. Farlowe, the owner of the inn, thinking of 
departure. The inn was now closed to out 
siders. He came ovcr to the Point one day an 
talked to Peter, while Dolores sat outside thy 
tent on a camp stool and did some necessan 
darning. 

“You’re welcome to stay as long as yo 
want,” said Farlowe, scratching his fringe ¢ 
reddish hair. ‘Florida isn’t as bad in the sun- 
mer as people say. Not here, anyway, wher 
there’s always a good breeze. But I’ve had 
word from Mrs. Carson and Jackson, and they 
| want to sell. They say they won’t come dow 
ary more, now that Carson’s gone. Can't sa 
as I blame ’em.” 

“Sell?” 

“Yes. It’s a pretty big tract, you knon 
runs far back. I was thinking of advertising 
it for some millionaire’s camp or other. But 
we're off the railroad, and millionaires seemt 
like to make their camps at places like Palr 

Beach, and the real estate fellows are all fa 
Miami and St. Petersburg and the rest of th 
| towns.” 

“T see,” said Peter thoughtfully. 

That night he woke Dolores suddenly an 
said, without warning: 

“Dolores! If we could buy the Point- 
somehow? I have a hunch. I didn’t tell Far 
lowe, but just that one day I was in West Palm 
a chap came into the office and talked whil 
was hanging around. I didn’t listen clos 
but there was something about finding a plac 
for a fishing club—half a dozen rich men. \ 
course, if this place ever gets on the beate: 
track, it will be worth—lots of money.” 

“It will be spoiled then,” she told hin 
sleepily. 

“T know. But—if we could swing it? We 
still have our fare back and something over- 
|and I could sell the flivver for afew dollars 
| Suppose I take my quarterly income and sa\- 

ings and buy an option?” 

“Take mine, too,” Dolores said and slept 
profoundly. : 

A day or so later Peter approached Farlos 

“Do you think the people who own the Pe 
would let me have an option? I'd like to get! 
if I could. Would you be willing to wire the 
—you're the agent, aren’t you?—and see he 
much they’d take. Do you think it would b 
a stiff price?” , 

Farlowe pondered. He liked Peter. E 
trusted him. He said, after a while: _ 

“No, not as prices go. They’re well off, 
there isn’t much chance of getting rid of! 
Point at a big profit. It’s not laid out * 
would be a good site for a settlement, # 
there’s where the money is. There'd have 
so much spent on clearing. I'll wire. 

Several days later, Peter had a thirty-@ 
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Only Arch Preserver Shoes 

Give You These Patented 
Foot Comforts: 

A wider, 


bridge, of 


steel 
shape 


concealed 
size and 


stronger, 
patented 


H 


arch 
» © 


Support the general foot structure and take 


all strain off the long arch of the foot. 


A specially modeled sole that supports 
metatarsal arch. 


A flat inner sole, crosswise, that provid 


the 


esa 


natural walking surface and prevents pinch- 


ing and 
nerves, 


derangement of sensitive 
muscles and blood-veasels, 


toot 


thus 


cliiminating the cause of so much nervous 


fatigue, 




















TIRED, CRAMPED 


FEET 


ARE AS OLD-FASHIONED.. AND 
AS NEEDLESS AS WASP WAISTS 


T would be torture to you today 
eZ to wear the kind of garments you 
bore with uncomplainingly two decades 
ago. Healthful, unrestricting clothing 
has emancipated your body. But have 
you done as well by your feet? Or are 
you still wearing ‘‘sagging arch” shoes 
that endanger your health and comfort 
even more than did your 1907 clothes? 

You are too young to have lost your 
pleasure in dancing, walking, golfing, 
shopping and other activities you used 
to enjoy. You need no longer pay for 
unusual exertion with periods of ner- 
vousness and depression — leg 
weariness — tired feet. 

Throw away your old foot- 
wear and your troubles with 
them. Step into new vitality 
and buoyancy in Arch Pre- 
server Shoes! 

Outwardly, Arch Preserver 
Shoes are just the pretty foot 


This booklet tells why 





flattering styles you love to wear. High 


heels or low; stout all-purpose shoes; or 
dance slippers in delicate leathers and 
fabrics. A little smarter, perhaps, than 
most shoes you see because the styles 
come straight from Paris. 


But How 


different! You sense a new feeling of 


the hidden construction. 


support and buoyancy the instant you 
slip your foot into an Arch Preserver 
Shoe. In every particular the construc- 
tion improves on the old sagging arch 
shoes. Your foot is held firmly in plac 
as Nature planned, yet it is as free of 
movement, as flexible, as if it 
were unclad. 

Come back to foot health in 
Arch Preserver Shoes. Write at 
once for our booklet that will 
help you. And let the girls and 
misses of the family also enjoy 
this foot freedom in Arch Pre- 


server Shoes. 


foot health and comfort are essentia 
¢ and style. Also shor 


ws the latest mode Send for it 


ARCH RIESERVER 


Supports where support is needed — bends where the foot bends 


If the dealer does not carry the styles illus- 
trated he-has others equally as attractive. 


® 1928 
The Selby 
Shoe Co. 














(A Look for trade-mark on 

P sole and lining. Sold by 

, A 2000 dealers. All sizes. 
(LEMUR! £122 All widths. AAAA to E. 
Ls3 H Made for women, misses 

= and children by The 

aX A Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 











mouth, O. For men and 








T. Wright 
Rockland, 


boys by E. 
& Co., Inc., 
Mass. 


KEEPS THE FOOT WELL 


**Feet — the New Source of Youth and 
Smartness"* — 
It points the way to foot happiness in stylish shoes 
— how to get it back if lost; how to retain it if 
your feet are still free from aches and fatigue 
Send coupon or write to The Selby Shoe Co., 750 
Seventh St., Portsmouth, O.,for booklet No. G-50 


Name 
Address 


n using advertisements see page 0 
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ONE-QUARTER 


MORE JUICE 





Rorida’s 
jnet Oranges 


are stamped Seald-Sweet 























EXT time you buy oranges, don’t 

trouble to pick and choose from the 
pile. Just look for the name Seald-Sweet 
stamped on the wrapper and on the skin. 
In all the best stores you’ll find Seald-Sweet 
oranges set apart as preferred fruit. 


Florida’s finest oranges! 


” « 


Ev ery one— 


“brights, goldens,” “‘russets’’— inspec ted 
and passed by experts, then stamped “‘Seald- 


Sweet” for your guidance and protection. 


More juice—and what juice it is! Brim- 
ful of life and sparkle and flavory sweetness. 
Rich in minerals, soluble solids, vitamins— 
full of health and Florida sunshine! 


Just make special note of every dish pre- 
pared with Seald-Sweet oranges. Glasses 
of pure juice, delicious salads and desserts 
—all keyed to a sweeter flavor, and the 
added goodness that comes with more juice. 


Ask your grocer about the Seald-Sweet 
“Dollar Wrapper” and send 


coupon for free book of recipes. 


Florida Citrus Bachenss," 
Tampa. Distributors of Flor- 
ida’s Finest Oranges, Grape- 
fruit and Tangerines. 








fo: THE FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
203 Citrus Exchange Bldg., Tampa, Fla. 

0 My check here is for one Seald-Sweet juice 
extractor. I enclose $2.00, 1 Seald-Sweet wrap- 
per and my dealer's name (regular price $3.00) 


My dealer’s name is............. kaa 
Address ; Sih een 


My name and address. 


0 My check here is for the free book of 


Seald-Sweet recipes. 

















Seald-Sweet 


FLORIDA’S FINEST ORANGES 
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option at two thousand dollars. It took all he 
and Dolores had. But they risked it, Far- 
lowe, who was certainly no business man, ac. 
cepted their checks in behalf of hi principals 
and scraped up a lawyer from somewhere, 

“Well,” said Peter breathless, ‘‘we’ye done 
it. We'll be paupers—or millionaires—before 
long. I'll go to West. Palm and dig out that 
man I saw in the office again. 1'|] manage 
Dolores, but I shouldn’t have staked what you 
have.” : 

“We're partners,” she told him. 

CHAPTER XX 

FTER hours spent in the offices of the May. 

nard newspaper, Peter succeeded in finding 
out where he could reach the agent for the 
proposed fishing club. The man, it seemed, 
was temporarily in Miami. Peter telephoned 
Mr. Farlowe, and asked him to tell Dolores that 
he was off to Miami in the flivver, would buy 
a toothbrush and a clean collar en route, and to 
expect him when she saw him again. 

Dolores received the news placidly. How 
like Peter, she thought, hot on the trail, as 
happy as a child with a new toy, running down 
his indefinite ‘‘prospect”! Mrs. Farlowe 
urged her to come to the inn for the night. 
But she would not. She stayed in the tent, had 
a cold supper, and spent some hours on the 
beach before bedtime. 

It was lonely without Peter. The water 
seemed as vast an expanse as the indifferent 
sky. The wind was like a whispered warning, 
Returning to the tent, she tried to sleep, but 
| every night-sound woke her. It was silly to be 
|frightened, she argued, yet no amount of 
|reasoning could make her less so. Strange, 

what a difference the one beloved presence 
made! The Point was far from a wilderness 
yet without Peter she felt lost in a deep forest, 
| millions of miles from any one. 

| And now that she was alone, she had to face 
her thoughts. She was aware that soon this 
| adventure must draw to an end, that Peter 
| would have to know. How much would he 
| blame her? Would he hate her for deceiving 
|him through silence? Would his pride be 
wounded; would he feel that he had been made 
a fool of? Freedom! She had grown to hate 
the word. It meant nothing to her any more. 
| Nothing mattered except Peter. If only she 
| could make him see that their happiness hadn't 
depended on the pretense he believed in, but 
upon themselves and their love for each other! 

Another thought came to her, as bitter as 
|lonely tears. On the Tampa trip they had 
stopped at a fruit farm for water. The woman 
| there was leather-faced and lean, with stooped 
shoulders and young eyes. There were children 
|around the ramshackle house, and a baby, 
swaddle| around its fat middle but otherwise 
as Nature made it, rolled in the grass under a 
tree. While Peter attended to the car, Dolores 
|talked to the woman and played with the 
| child, a brown urchin socially inclined. She 
| had never before felt the pull of laughing, sell- 
| willed weakness. The poor baby next door to 
|her in the uptown flat had affected her with 
| pity only, or irritation. But this infant seemed 
a part of sun and soil; it was round and friendly 
and healthy. And she had taken it in her 
arms and wondered what a child of Peter’s and 
hers would be like. 





| They had been fools, she thought ur 
happily—talking about freedom, and_ paying 


so many penalties, and finding that freedom 
was a mirage. At least, so she had found it, 
coming to believe that only the price you pad 
for your delusion was real. 

‘Toward dawn she rose and went to thé beach 
and sat there and watched the dawn. Pres 
ently, heavy-eyed from lack of sleep, she 
| stripped off her gay pajamas and swam out 
linto the clear water which still held the chil 
of night. Now it was turning from gray t€ 
blue, and she could swim far out in a golden 
rosy path, lithe and bronze-limbed and Ie 
freshed. 
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URING the day Peter sent word that he 

had found his man and made an appoint- 
ment, but might not be back for another day 
or so. 

The hours were interminable. Mrs. Farlowe 
sent her a message that she was driving to 
West Palm Beach to do some shopping. Would 
Dolores care to go? 

Dolores welcomed the idea. She could see 
Alma and hear news of Asta and the boat; she 
could collect her things. When she was 
dressed, she looked about the camp. In the 
pocket of Peter’s suitcase was the envelope 
with the fare home. She slipped it in her hand- 
bag. The camp was safe enough, she reflected, 
but she would be away for several hours, and 
one never knew who might come. 

She rode to the town in the back seat with 
Mrs. Farlowe while Farlowe drove. She had 
explained that she wished to find a woman who 
had been an old servant, and named the ad- 
dress. After they had all lunched together, 
Farlowe drove her to Alma’s cottage on the 
outskirts and said he would return for her 
within an hour or two. 


ALM \ was in her backyard, hanging up some 
startling-looking garments. She turned in 
amazement as Dolores opened the gate and 
came in. 

“For heaven’s sake!” exclaimed Alma in her 
soft drawl. 

She took Dolores into the house, casting a 
scornful look at the untidiness of the neigh- 
boring yards and houses. Born Carolinian, 
Alma had come with the Mantons, their first 
season, as cook, and had married one of the 
chair-boys. Her savings had built the house, 
and during the summers she and her little 
family migrated north and found positions. 

She brushed aside a small, clamoring picka- 
ninny and dusted a chair in the darkened 
sitting-room. 

“I’m right glad to see you, Miss Dolores. 
You're looking fine.” 

“Did Miss Karsten tell you why I left?” 

Alma displayed superb teeth in a sympa- 
thetic grin. “‘Sho’ did. Said yo’ husband come 
for yo’.” 

“Was she angry, Alma?” 

“No, not to say angry, exactly,” Alma 
answered sitting down by the mission table 
which was her pride, and straightening the red 
cloth which covered it. 

“Did the houseboat go to Miami?” 

“No, Miss Dolores. Miss Karsten done 
went north. Mr. Manton sent a man down to 
look after the boat.” 

“Did you forward a letter from me to Miss 
Karsten?” 

“Yes’m,”” Alma smote her black forehead. 
“Laws, I disremembered. They’s mail for you. 
It come to the houseboat and was sent hyer 
lak Mis’ Asta wanted. Miss Asta, too, she lef’ 
a letter with me. She reckoned you’d come 
some day.” 

She went away and returned with a package 
of envelopes. Then she disappeared into the 
kitchen, and Dolores heard her clattering cups 
and clanking stove lids. The black baby crept 
in and looked at the stranger with bright eyes, 
chuckled, and vanished. . 

Dolores opened Asta’s letter first. 

“T suppose you will go to Alma’s some day, 
my dear,” it read, “if you are still in Florida. 
As for your running away—it’s your own life. 
I wish you'd waited the few hours until I came 
back. I might have advised you, although that 
sn't my usual réle. I do wish you happiness. 
But be sure you are sure. ; 

“The plan of moving the boat isn’t feasible. 
\s soon as I hear from the Mantons, I'll go 
home. I made money on my deal, by the way. 
\nd J enclose a check: it covers what I owe you. 
For although you left without notice, you 
could not have done so at a less awkward time, 
and this little sum is due you.” 

_ Dolores turned to the other letters, her mind 
distant. “Be sure you are sure,” Asta had 
written. Well, she was sure. But when Peter 








(A) White-gloved finger 
tips rubbed over Liquid 
Veneer are not dis- 
colored. Liquid Veneer 
leaves no greasy film. 


(B) White-gloved finger 
tips rubbed over old- 
fashioned furniture 
polishes are soiled by 
the greasy film. 


Above tests made by the 
Electrical Testing 
ratories, New York, 






RUBBING 





A quick look before the guests arrive — everything is in order — 


furniture placed just so — its clean gleaming surface bespeaking welcome — 


downstairs again — 


What a satisfaction to know 
that ALL your woodwork 
is mirror-bright 


If your woodwork, despite the hard 
work you have lavished on it, shows a 
cloudy blue film, it is usually because 
it has been wrongly treated. By running 
your finger across its surface, or by 
using the scieniists’ white kid glove 
test, you will quickly find the reason. 
The surface of the wood is coated with 
a thick, greasy, dirt-catching film — 
the product of all old-fashioned furni- 
ture polishes. 


Today, thanks to the new Liquid 
Veneer —the polish that leaves no 
greasy film — you can rid yourself of 
this hard work and free your furniture 
of unsightly blue cloud blemishes. 


VAG VEREER 
CORPORATION 


1013 Liquid Veneer Bldg. 


2 Special Introductory Trial Offers 
Liquid Veneer Corporation 
1013 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
I wish to take advantage of offer checked 

Offer A Regular Price 

Liquid Veneer Care and Repair Outfit $0.50 
(2 oz. 15c bottle Liquid Veneer and all 
materials to repair scratches, nicks, worn 
spots, etc., on all kinds of furniture.) 





Liquid Veneer Dust Cloth... 25 
Book, ‘“‘The Care of Fine Finishes”............. .25 
Total Value $1.00 


Special price postpaid .50 





Offer B Regular Price 

Trial bottle Liquid Veneer ceeeeeSO.10 
(Enough for two weeks’ dusting) - 
Liquid Veneer Dust Cloth..................cccceeeees 2S 
Total Value $0.35 


Special price postpaid .10 
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A few drops of Liquid Veneer 
on your dust cloth 
every day as you dust 


—a few swift strokes — no hard rub- 
bing — yet the old blue cloud is ban- 
ished forever. Why? The perfectly 
balanced cleaning content of the new 
Liquid Veneer removes the old dust- 
encrusted film, feeds the varnished 
finish, and leaves no greasy film to 
which dust can stick. 


An improved polish, still sold in the 
familiar yellow package, the new Liquid 
Veneer isa special formula scientifically 
compounded for polishing fine woods 
and finishes. You can get Liquid Veneer 
at hardware, china, drug, grocery, de- 
partment, furniture, or general stores. 
Also read the special offers below. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Q, COURSE, you couldn't receive your 


annual supply of ice at one time. It amounts 
to over three tons. But have you considered 
whether your daily supply preserves food 
as vou have a right to expect? It can’t be in 
a worn-out or air-leaking refrigerator. 

Put your ice in a Gibson refrigerator and 
it will keep food fresher and safer. For the 
Gibson has pure corkboard insulation 
There is no finer protection against heat 
Manufacturers of electrical refrigeration 
units approve it. 


The doors on all-porcelain Gibsons are 
made on solid aluminum frames which never 
warp. Sturdy automatic locks keep these 
doors closed—air-tight. The one-piece cast 
aluminum trap never rusts, breaks or clogs 
Patented flat, non-rusting metal shelves, 
exclusive to Gibson, permit dishes to slide 
across them without tipping. The inside 
walls are seamless porcelain—rounded cor- 
ners—easy to clean. 

The corkboard-insulated Gibson can be 
equipped at any time with an ice-making 
unit. All sizes and prices. Snow-white, all- 
porcelain exteriors, handsome wood finishes, 
new all-metal Gibson in white enamel. Send 
coupon for copy of “Food and Ice for 365 
Tomorrows.” Gibson Refrigerator Co., 
Greenville, Mich. 


March 1028 Good Housekeeping 





“Say Bud: ask your mother 
where we'll put this ice 
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REFRIGERATOR 


—_— 
r [| 
| Grpson Rerricerator Co. GH 
Greenville, Mich. | 
| Please send me a copy of “Food and | 
| Ice for 365 Tomorrows.’ | 
Name | 
| 
Address 
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found out, how much would her certainty avail 
her? * She felt a slow, unaccustomed flush of 
shame which burned through her whole body, 

There were letters from home, rather plain- 
tive. When was she returning to her husband? 
When was she coming back on a visit Tine 
cousins had seen Ashabel Comstock driving by 
He had looked badly; they had heard he was 
not well. Peter’s duty lay with his father, 
Why did not Dolores write more often? 

The last letter was to Peter, in her care—and 
it was, by the letterhead, from Gaines. 

Dolores went white. She weighed it in her 
hand, thinking. She had no right to open it 
Yet it seemed to her that she was desperate: 
she must know what the lawyer had to say t 
Peter. She tore it open with shaking fingers 
and the first few lines stood out in letters like 
black flame. 

“Thinking you didn’t quite understand over 
the telephone, I wired Mrs. Comstock. It is 
definite now. The case has gone against us, as 
I told her in my wire I thought it would. 
Eldredge refuses to grant the annulment. 
When you come back, perhaps we can devise 
another plan.” 

There was more, but this was enough. She 
put the letter back in the envelope carefully 
and sat there with it in her lap. When Peter 
read this, he would know . . . he would also 
know that she had known all along. 

She was sick with the temptation to tear the 
letter into a thousand pieces. But to what 
purpose? she thought wearily. It would only 
put off the reckoning a few days longer. She 
looked down dully and another sentence or 
two caught her attention and held it. 

“There are ways and means,”’ wrote Gaines 
cheerfully. ‘‘Divorce . another state ... 
I know how disappointed you will be that the 
other plan failed, and how much you desire 
your complete freedom.” 

So Gaines knew—how much Peter wished t 
be rid of the tie which held him to her. 

Shame took her again, wave after wave of it, 
like a creeping nausea. She had been—terribly 
guilty. Her deception of Peter was without 
excuse. He would hate her. All their happy 
time would go for nothing. 

There was only one thing she could do to 
make it up to him. She must go away, at 
once; she must see Judge Eldredge and beg 
him on her knees to reconsider, to give Peter 
the freedom he wanted. If she did that, per- 
haps Peter would forgive her. 


ITTING there, she planned rapidly, fever- 

ishly, and presently Alma came in with a cup 
of tea and some toast. 

“It’s early,”’ said Alma, “but you’ll want a 
bite before yo’ starts back. I made the 
cin’mon toast yo’ all likes so much. Fo’ Gawd, 
Mis’ Dolores, what’s the matter?” 

She stared at the gray face of the girl who 
had not looked up at her entrance. 

“I’ve had bad news,” Dolores explained 
with an efiort. “I must go North at once 
tonight. ll tell the people who brought me 
Will you keep me here, Alma, until the train 
goe Xo 

Alma took the cold hands between her warm 
palms. “Honey, don’t shake so . . . ot 
co’se,’’ she murmured soothingly. 

She made Dolores drink the hot tea and 
then said practically, 

“But you ain’t dressed for travelin’.” 

“It doesn’t matter.” 

\lma thought a moment, then her good face 
cleared. ‘“They’s that bag of you’s here, and 
some other clothes, an’ the tan hat an’ coat 

“T can buy the rest,” Dolores said absently 

If only, she prayed, she could get away be- 
fore Peter came back! 

She begged pad and pencil of Alma and 
wrote a note. It was the hardest thing she had 
ever done. She did not realize how little she 
had said, how incoherent it was. She leaned 
on the mission table and wrote, her tears 
blotting the words. Alma had left her alone, 
and the tears would not be stayed. 
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“Ym going North, Peter. I opened Mr. 
Gaines’ letter. Forgive me. I'll go to see 
Judge Eldredge and get things straightened 
out. He must reconsider. It has all been | 
such a useless deception. I’ve been awfully 
happy—but it was all wrong and mistaken.” 

She opened the envelope which contained 
the fare money and divided it. In another 
covering she sealed half the money, Gaines’ 
Jetter, and her own. 


WHEN Farlowe and his wife arrived, they 
found her very pale but completely 
controlled. 

“JT have had bad news,” she told them, as 
she had told Alma. “I must take the first 
train north. Will you give Mr. Comstock this 
when he returns? I can’t reach him! I don’t 


dare wait. He will understand.” } 


“Couldn’t you possibly wait until tomor- 
row?” Farlowe asked in anxious astonishment. 

Hating herself for the lie, she shook her head 
and murmured something about illness. 

As he took the letter from her, Mrs. Far- 
lowe said, troubled, 

“But you can’t travel that way, my dear.” 

“Alma has some of my things here. I can 
buy what I need for the train. Would you— 
cash a check for me, Mr. Farlowe?” 

She endorsed Asta’s check and gave it to him, 
and he fished in his sagging pockets and put 
the bills into her hand. 

“You're sure it’s enough?” he laughed gen- 
ially. “I’m not afraid to have you draw on me. 
There’s the camp for security, and Mr. Com- 
stock will be along presently.” 

“I have plenty,” she assured him grate- 
fully. 

She was in a panic lest the Farlowes, on their 
return to the inn, find Peter there and send 
him after her. 

When they were leaving, she found herself 
crying helplessly again. Mrs. Farlowe took 
her in her motherly arms and murmured over 
her. She looked over the bowed head to her 
husband. Surely something was _ seriously 
wrong. Illness? It must be the child’s mother 
or father. 

After they had gone, and Dolores had bathed 

her swollen eyes, she went out and made her 
few purchases and got her accommodations. 
The trains were not crowded; she easily pro- 
cured a lower berth to Washington. 
_ She felt that she could not sit still and wait 
for the train to leave West Palm at three in the 
morning. She eventually crossed the bridge, 
with Alma as her escort, and boarded it at 
Palm Beach before midnight. When Alma had 
gone, promising to forward what remained of 
her belongings when she sent an address, 
Dolores went straight to bed. 

The train pulled out. It went across to West 
Palm and waited there. And there Kay 
Sterling boarded it, surrounded by laughing 
people. He went to his compartment and sat 
by the window, smoking. Well, another sea- 
on gone, he thought. 

He also thought, briefly and uncomfortably, 
of Dolores, She had not needed to make that 
theatrical escape, nor to leave the torn frock of 
moonlight-and-lace. He recalled his alarm, 
when he had eventually grown weary of wait- 
ing and had gone to the upstairs room and 
found it empty. 

\ little fool—but a dear little fool! He would 
not have harmed her. After all, she owed him 
something for the chase she had led him—if 
only the fright of her life, the opening of her 
too-childish eyes—and the kiss he had stolen 
trom her, 

He wondered where she was. He had gone 
rack to the houseboat several days later and 
had found Asta packing to depart. Asta had 
yeen extremely uncommunicative. 
wa a away from him, Dolores lay 
was te - _— She was unhappy; she 
‘oan os ed; _ was alone. She had nothing 
her ao re ion her but her sense of failure and 
solution to give Peter what he wanted, 


¢ven if, as it must, it broke her heart .. . 
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| You can forget menu worries with 





It’s hard to believe that so much goodness can be condensed into so small a space. 
Yet each “STEERO” bouillon cube contains the magic palate-tickling flavor that 
makes 101 new dishes . . . Ask your dealer to send you a box of these skilfully 
blended cubes. Dissolved in boiling water, they make a delicious bouillon. Asa 
flavoring for soups, entrées, eggs, meat and fish dishes, sauces— even sand- 
wich spreads—they lend incomparable distinction to your cookery . . . A beau- 
tiful new cook book has been prepared, describing fully the 101 uses of 
“STEERO” bouillon cubes. The recipes were originated by one of the foremost 
authorities on cookery and dietetics. Send the coupon for a free copy of the 


book and samples of the cubes to try in your own kitchen. 


‘A CUBE MAKES A CUP” 


Choicest beef, vegetables, - SS _—_—= delicious drink imaginable. 
fragrant spices, these com- 3; A (ic E One tiny cube, one cup of 
bined flavors make “STEERO” = = a F : boiling water—it's as easy 
bouillon quite the most ? _ [> = as that to make. 


Three sizes: Boxes 
of 12 cubes, tins of 
50 and 100 cubes 














American Kitchen Products Co. NAME 
278-C Water St., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, free of charge, your STREET 
new cook book, “101 New Dishes, and 
samples of “STEERO” bouillon cubes. CITY STATE 
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In using advertisements see page 6 
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CHAPTER XXI 
[oLores, going into the diner next morn. 


ing, stopped in the narrow vestibule and 
drew back, her heart beating suffox atingly 
Sterling faced her from the other end of the 
car. He was reading a newspaper, his honey- 
colored head lowered. But she knew him im. 
mediately and fled back to her unmade berth, 
She’d wait until he left the diner if she never 
had anything to eat again. 
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Machine's Capacity 450 Tons “Pressure 


Again and again, the pure sheet metal of which ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 
utensils are made is subjected to the tremendous pressure of 
gigantic machines like that shown above. That is why the 
metal in “Wear-Ever”’ utensils is so hard and dense—why 
“‘Wear-Ever”’ utensils give such long service even with the 
hardest usage—as they have done for more than a quarter of a 
century and are now doing in a million homes and a thousand 


hotels and hospitals. 


The Thickness of an Aluminum Utensil Should Be 
Determined by The Purpose The Utensil Is to Serve 


A utensil to be used in cooking 
certain fruits and vegetables without 
adding any water at all should be 
made of metal thicker than that used 
in making a kettle in which food is to 
be boiled in a quantity of water. 


making a toy fry pan which will never 
be exposed to heat. If more aluminum 
is used than is necessary to make a 
utensil sufficiently thick to serve its 
purpose, the cost of such utensil is 
made unnecessarily high. 


It is not necessary that a coffee WEAR-EVER All “Wear-Ever” utensils are 
pot be made in metal as thick as ERY made of hard, dense sheet alu- 
that used in making a Dutch ALUMINUM minum —the thickness of each 


utensil being determined by the 
purpose the utensil is designed 
to serve. 


Oven. A pan used for broiling as 
steak in a hotel must be made of TRADE MARK 
metal thicker than that used in peo us Pat.of 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO., New Kensington, Pa. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada, The Aluminum Co. of Canada; Limited, Toronto 


“Wear-Ever’ 


ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 


Replace utensils that wear out with utensils that **Wear-Ever’’ 
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| hurrying down the platform, 


When she ventured out, he had gone, and 
she was free to walk in and order her coffee and 
| rolls. 
| She went without lunch, but healthy hunger 
| forced her to dinner. He was not in the diner. 
| but she ate hurriedly, fearing that he would 


appear. 
He did not see Ler until they reached Wash- 
ington. Then, getting out of the car and 


she almost ran 
into him, but turned and lost herself in the 
crowd before he was sufliciently recovered from 
his astonishment to fo!low her. 
| He found her in the waiting-room, her little 
bag beside her. 
“Dolores! Why did you run away?’ 
Did he mean now—or then? 
She shook her head. Her eyes were dark 
pools of terror in her white face. ‘‘Please—go 
}away. I don’t want to talk to you.” 
He sat down beside her and smiled. 
“You must. You owe me an explanation.” 
“_e,” 
| “My dear . . I had no intention of harming 
you—I me rely was going to—scold you a little 
| that night—and then take you back to the 
| boat again. You can’t forgive me?” 


| She shook her head. And then, to his 
On Td she nodded. 
“Oh, I do forgive you,” she told him, low. 


“It was my fault. I was an imbecile.’ 
“That’s that, then,” he laughed. “Let us 
say, I was another. You are going to New 
| York?” 
She nodded. 
| Alone?” 
| “Yes,” 
“And where have you been all these weeks? 
I have been away. I flew to Bimini and had 
some fishing at Long Key. Then I came back 


and closed the house and caught a train— 
your train, it seems 

She was silent. 

He said coaxingly: “You'll let me ride 


| back with you? It’s net muc h of a trip, you 
know, from here to New York.’ 

After a long time, during which her brain 
| worked feverishly, she replied, ‘Very well.” 
| He looked at his watch and frowned. “J 
must see a man here on business. I have time 
to go to the Willard and back. Would you 
| = with me?” 

I’d rather not.’ 

He did not press her, keeping his aston 
ished gaze from her inadequate clothes and 
luggage. He nodded and said: 

**We’ll meet on the train then. 
deal to say to you, Dolores.” 


I have a good 


W! IEN he had gone, she rose and changed her 

ticket for a train that reached New York 
that night. Then she checked her bag and went 
out and lost herself in the Washington streets, 
her one idea being to escape from the cool blue 
eyes which had a trick of turning green, and 
from the touch of the compelling hand. 

She would not return to the station until his 
train had gone. 

She had something to eat at a teashop and 
come back, exhausted, to board her train. 
| She was safe now. But, she thought for the 
first time, where should she go when she 
reached New York? In a last emergency she 
must go to Asta. She had thought of nothing 
except that she must get away from Peter be- 
fore he believed that she had trapped him, and 
beg Eldredge on her knees for Peter’s freedom. 

Sterling, coming to take his train, found 

| himself faintly amused and stirred. If he 
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big wash in the morning 


.. yet a Bridge 
Party at Night 


“ITS EASY” 


So unusual are the ways this new 
washer saves time and strength 
that when you’re all through 


you scarcely know you’ve done 


a washing 


He aoing « big we Monday night? After 
doing a big wash? Why, that’s not 
surprising! You won't feel a bit tired on 
washday if you own a new Easy. 


NO WRINGING TO DO. |. The Easy’s 


new drying tub not only removes more 
water, but it can’t break buttons; can’t 
catch fingers; can’t put deep wrinkles in 
the clothes. Less sewing! Less ironing! 


NO PAILS OF WATER TO EMPTY | Just 








turn a handle—and every drop of water 
is automatically emptied for you. Think 
of the saving on your back! 


EASY ON CLOTHES | _ , As for clothes, 





no human hands could wash 
them any more gently or any 
cleaner than the Easy’s world- 
famous Vacuum Cup Principle. 
NEW IMPROVED TYPE OF TUB. Ay 
inner tub of solid copper is inclosed 
by a dent-proof outer tub, finished 
in beautiful white, easy-to-clean 
Duco. The double wall acts as a heat 
insulator, and underneath is a spe- 
cial gas heater for sterilizing clothes 
or keeping water hot. 


ALSO WITH GASOLINE MOTOR 





eee 





For homes without electricity the 
new Easy is furnished with a built- 
in gasoline motor. 





A BRIDGE TIP FOR WIVES 
Ifyou ever pass your husband's double 
of a one no trump and are asked to 
keep your mind on the game, wait un- 
til the company goes and then sug- 
gest that an Easy Washer on the job 
in the morning would help you con- 
centrate in the evening. 





See this Marvel in Action 
Today 
Phone the nearest Easy deal- 
er for your personal demon- 
stration today, or write us. 


SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





EAS Y wasHer 
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LUSCIOUS CREAM TAPIOCA 
HAVE IT FOR DINNER TONIGHTI 


COCONUT CREAM TAPIOCA 


Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style. 
Add salt and tapioca and cook 15 minutes, stirring frequently. 
sugar and the 4 tablesp. of coconut to egg yokes; combine with tapioca. 


t qt. milk; 4% teasp. sale; 

3 tablesp. Minute Tapioca; 

1 cupgtan. sugar; 4tablesp. 

Baker’s Coconut, Southern 

Style; 4 egg yolks, slightly 
beaten. Meringue — 4 egg 
whites; %2 cup sugar; 


Scald milk in top of double boiler. 
i : Add 


Cook until egg begins to thicken. Pour into buttered baking dish. 
Beat egg whites until stiff; fold in sugar. Pile lightly on top of 
tapioca mixture. Cover with coconut. Bake about 15 minutes or 


‘2 cup | until browned, in slow oven (300° F.) Serves 8. 





Desserts th\at delight the adult 


yet ideal fo\r the smallest child ! 


various forms uf cooking, an ingredient which 
imparts to many dishes that ideal texture, fla- 
vor,or appearance otherwise difficult to attain. 
For instance, it is a sure-fire method of 
making a berry pie that will not run over. It 
prevents fluffy omelets and souffles from fall- 
ing. It magically transforms cold leftovers 
into delicious dishes. All these new uses 
are described in the Minute Tapioca Cook 
Book which we will gladly send you free. 
A $20,000 Cook Book FREE! 
This wonderful cook book cost more 
than $20,000 to produce. Its 85 tested 
prize-winning recipes were selected 
from 121,961 recipes submitted 
\ by women all over the world. 
* It tells you how to use 
“a Minute Tapioca as a pre- 
cision ingredient, and also 
gives you directions for mak- 
te ing 37 delicious desserts. 
lanl 


HE increasing popularity 
of Minute Tapioca has 
come with the realization of the 
infinite variety of luscious pud- 
dings and other desserts that can 
be made easily, quickly and eco- 
nomically. No ae dessert ingre- 
dient offers such amazing variety. 
One dessert for the whole family 
And what a relief to find that 
a Minute Tapioca dessert does for 
the whole family. The same dish that 
adults eat with such relish is good for 
children too, an ideal food because it 
is healthful, nourishing, easily 
digested and good toeat. Minute 
Tapioca is quick-cooking as it is 
partially saad before it comes to 
you——no soaking is necessary. 








= 






Why experts call it a 
precision ingredient 


While home economics experts re- 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





gard Minute Tapioca as an incompar- 
able dessert, they have also come to 
rely upon it as a precision ingredient in 


‘MINUTE 


MINUTE TAPIOCA 
COMPANY 
53 Taylor St. Orange, Massachusetts 


Please send me FREE sample of Minute Tapioca 
and a copy of Minute Tapioca Cook Book 








NAME 





ADDRESS 











TAPIOCA 


© 1928, P Co., Inc 
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} now to win her confidence. 


| thing else. 


| of coffee 
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knew anything about women, that child was 
going through a bad time. It might be easy 
At any cost hie 
was not going to let her escape from him 
again. 

He went into the parlor-car to look for her 
He had reserved the drawing-room. 
not there, and no one had seen her. 

He weat into the drawing-room, angry and 
amazed. + So she had tricked him again. The 
dim troubling of his blood became detinite un- 
der the compulsion of anger and the feeling that 
he had discovered her to be capable of evasion, 
stronger than he had ever imagined her. Well, 
she would come to New York, and—if he were 
not much mistaken—by the next train. And 
he’d meet her. He’d find out where she was 
staying and what she meant to do. 

Fhe whole thing seemed absurdly like a 
comedy-melodrama to him. But he’d see it 
through. He might have been warned, he 
thought, by her unexpected surrender to his 
demands. 

He remembered the torn gown and the mute 
message it had left for him. She had spirit, 
but if he were not badly mistaken, she was 
frightened. Not so much of him as of some- 
Well, he would find out what that 


She was 


was. 

He reached New York, made his easy 
arrangements, and proceeded to meet trains 
He missed her in the crowd but caught her up 
as, carrying her small bag herself, she reached 
the pavements where the taxis stood. He 
touched her arm, laughing. 

“You do make a habit of it, don’t you?” he 
usked her softly. 

She flung him one startled, terrified glance 
and ran just the few steps to a waiting taxi 
which stood, the motor going and the door 
open. He heard her gasp out an address in 
Gramercy Park. 

When the taxi had pulled away, he stood and 
fingered the clipped mustache thoughtfully. 
He knew now where she was going. It would 
not be hard to find her. 

He turned and signaled his car. 


N THE taxi Dolores leaned back against the 

cushions. She was deathly white with hunger 
and fatigue and fear. She had given the driver 
Eldredge’s address. 

When she reached it, she paid the driver and 
went up the steps of the apartment house. 
An elevator boy took her to the apartment— 
he was accustomed to directing all sorts of 
people to Judge Eldredge at all hours. A 
maid caught the name she murmured, and took 
her to a small reception room. She waited 
there, twisting one cold hand in the other. 

Eldredge frowned when word reached him 
of her arrival. He spoke brietly to his pretty, 
serene-browed wife and went from the room. 

“Mrs. Comstock?” Then he saw her face. 
“My dear child!” he said. 

He took her to his library, put her into a deep 
chair, and, ringing for the maid, gave orders. 

“Don’t try to talk. You look faint,” he bade 
Dolores. 

Presently he was urging her to drink a cup 
und nibble at some biscuits. Dolores 
obeyed, aud he noted that her teeth chattered 
against the rim of the cup. 


“Now,” he said, when she had finished, 
“how can I help you?” 
She answered slowly, her color and her 


courage returning: “I heard from Mr. Gaines 
that you had decided not to grant the annul- 
ment. I came to beg you to change your 


| mind.” 


He shook his head, his eyes saddened. ~ And 


if I do not?” tee: 
She put out her hands to him in a gesture 0 


appeal. 
“But you must! You see, Peter didn’t un- 
derstand. He thought that the papers hac 


been signed. He came to Palm Beach to ry 
tell me so. I knew he was wrong. I had ha : 
wire from Mr. Gaines. Then, when I foun 
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that Mr. Gaines had written Peter fully, I ran 
vay to find you and beg you to reconsider. 
a don’t understand,” Eldridge told her. 
“Your husband came to Palm Beach? How 
0?” 
a by of him, flushing. : 
“But I am all at sea,” Eldredge told her 
gently. “You must try and make me under- 
stand. Do you mean that you and your hus- 
band have been living together, and that he 
thought I had granted the annulment, and 
that you knew I had not and let him think so? 


ER color deepened. She dropped her eyes 

and then raised them to his, leaning for 
ward in her chair. She began to ‘explain 
rapidly, brokenly. . 

“In the beginning, don’t you remember, we 
iadn't wanted to marry. Then I made him. 
| was frightened. I couldn’t go on with it. 
| think he felt later that I had taken an unfair 
advantage, had forced him into the situation. 
But when we separated, we knew we still loved 
each other. You knew it, too, Judge Eld 
redge. But we couldn’t go back on the old 
terms, we thought. I went down South—and 
things happened there—and I began to see all 
| had thrown away, and how much I needed 
him and wanted him, and what stupid, blind 
creatures we had been. Then he came down, 
looking* for me—and I could see that he 
thought we were both free, and that he was 
willing to begin again on that basis. So I let 
him think so. He had talked to Mr. Gaines 
by telephone, long distance, and didn’t under 
stand. And I had had the wire. So I risked 
it. I went away with him, and we were happy. 
[ thought we were so happy that when I had 
to tell him the truth he would realize, as I had, 
that our happiness hadn’t come from his 
llusion of freedom, but from ourselves, from | 
loving each other and growing to be comrades.” | 

“T see,” Eldredge said quietly. 

“Then he went away on business. While we 
were gone, a letter came from the lawyer to | 
him. It had been waiting weeks. It just said | 
plainly that Mr. Gaines feared Peter hadn’t | 
understood him in their telephone conversa- 
tion, and that he was following up a wire to 
me, It said that, realizing how much Peter 
wanted his freedom, Mr. Gaines was ready to 
talk of other means. Divorce.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“[ was ashamed. I realized that he would | 
know I had known all along, that he would | 
think I had been laughing at him, making a | 
fool of him... I ran away. I took the first 
train back. I left the letter and a note for 
im.. I told him I would implore you to set 


to him.” 

“You believe that he won’t come to see 
things the way you do now?” 

“No. He'll hate me.” 

“What’s to stop him,” Eldredge asked 
smiling, “from pretending he’s free for the rest 
ot your lives? My dear, doesn’t it all seem a 
ittle strained and foolish to you, as if you 
were children playing hookey, children sowing 
your garden oats?” 

‘Then you won't annul it?” she asked him 
alter a silence, 

“No, I don’t think you want me to. I 
ion't think your Peter will want it when he 
understands. You can make him understand 
Nothing stands in your way but pride, and fear 
that he will be angry with you. Think how 
ose you two have become on this holiday of 
yours Can’t you keep on making holidays? 
Soth of you were too young for marriage, for 
ll that marriage entails, the adjustments and 
responsibilities, the uphill pull. But you were 
hot too young for love. And you owe some- 





‘ing, not only to each other, but to society. 
The institution may not be perfect—none is- 

but we have no substitutes. If you and Peter 
have found that you can be comrades and 
‘overs, you will find that you can be husband 


and wife. You have much to work toward. 
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“We feared she would be 
marked for life!” 





“There was 
a sudden burst 
of flame ...acry” 


“QUCH an accident will never 
happen to my child,” you say. 
Probably not. But the fact re- 
mains:—yearly, burns take their toll 
of thousands of little ones—in un- 
believable pain, disfigurement— 
worse. the wound, stands continually on guard 
: against infection. Soon, normally, rapidly, 
lhe smallest burn, neglected, may the injured tissue is completely healed. 
bring its aftermath of deadly infec- Almost invariably no scar is left. 
tion. Keep Unguentine ready! Spread Unguentine liberally on all 
Unguentine is the famous surgical dress- burns, large or small: if necessary, ban- 
ing used by physicians the country over. _ dage lightly. Invaluable. too, for scratches, 
It mercifully eases the pain of a burn cuts and bruises. At your druggist’s—50 
almost as soon as you put it on; it protects cents. The Norwich Pharmacal Com- 


pany, Norwich, N. Y. 


One day last October, while I was doing 
some heavy pressing. my electric iron 
turned on its side. | was pressing with such 
force when my wrist hit the iron that the 
burn went very deep... The burn became 
terribly inflamed. 

“A friend told me to use Unguentine. I got 
a tube and spread on a thick coat and bound 
with gauze. kept this up night and morning 

“In a few days the burn was completely 
healed. Without a scar! | certainly do 
praise Unguentine.” 







The surgical dressing 
physicians use 





FREE—a trial tube—Unguentine 


Tue Norwicu PuHarmacat Company, * 
Department G-27, Norwich, N. Y. 


Please send me a free trial tube of Unguentine 


and “What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 


Name 


—a trusted nam 


Street ° ° 
City and Sate... ..ecese. 


In using advertisements see page 0 
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This ring and 
this dishpan 


be divorced 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 









































HE dishpan was used to wash 
Th duis in. They were greasy. 
They were dirty. Plenty of soap 
It had to be. And 
But the 


The soap com- 


was used. 
plenty of hot water. 
water was hard. 
the 
Part of that scum 


bined with hardness and 
made scum. 
stayed on the dishes in the form 
of a greasy, film and kept them 
from being glistening white. The 
rest of the scum formed a dirty 
ring around the dishpan. 

But that dirty ring and this 
dishpan should be divorced. Use 


Melo. 


The water in the United States 
is generally from 5 to 25 times 
too hard. Melo will make the 


water from your faucets delight- 


It softens water and 
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discourages the dirty ring from 
forming. A teaspoonful in the 
dishpan is usually enough. Two 
tablespoonfuls in the bathtub. 
Two tablespoonfuls in the wash- 
tubs—snow-white clothes. 

Melo saves soap— one-third to 
one-half the amount ordinarily 
used in hard water. Melo saves 
time—no need to scrub off the 
dirty ring because there isn’t one. 
Melo saves hands—skin smooth 
and soft instead of red and harsh. 

Keep a package of Melo in the 
kitchen, in the laundry, in the 
bathroom. Get it at your grocer’s. 


Fully soft and pleasant to use. aaah gil 
arta Serres A REAL 
(Send 10c for full-size EE] WATER SOFTENER 
package of Melo) Noten 10 cents 


Tue Hycrenic Propucrs Co., Canton, Ohio, Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 


| 





| waited, listening to her smothered sobbing 
| made no sound or gesture until she raised her 


Garden Oats 


Marriage, I'll concede, isn’t romance. It is 
home building, partnership; it is man and wie 
against the world. Man and wife . me 
children. Had you never thought of that?” 
After a long time she put her folded arms 9 
the desk and laid her head upon them, "He 


and 


distorted face and asked him simply, 

“What must I do?” . 

; He leaned over, puta big clean handkerchief 
in her hand. “You must wait. Peter will come 
to find you, and you must have it out. You 
must face his anger at your deception. ] 
think he will be angry long. He will have had 
time to think. And you must ask yourselyes 
if you are strong enough to go on. If you have 
courage enough to make a real marriage of your 
love-experiment; if you have gallantry and be 
lief in your love with which to create reality 
out of dreams, to build a marriage out of those 
toy tricks we call romance and passion and 
glamour. You must ask yourselves if you are 
worthy to have children. So few people are 
my dear. You must question whether you are 
fit to share burdens, and artists enough to 
mold something enduring and beautiful from 
common human clay. It is easy to gratify the 
senses, Dolores, to give yourself just to love. 
while love lasts. But it is harder to give your. 
self to loving, which is not the same thing. 
There is no more difficult task on earth than 
the building of a house of life in which a map 
and woman may find permanent union.” 

She said presently, ‘‘We didn’t look at it 
that way.” 

“Few people do until it’s too late,” he told 
her. 

“I might write him,” she said, “but—] 
couldn’t put it on paper. When—when he gets 
over being angry, perhaps he’ll come find me 
as you said. I ...I’m so ashamed, Judge 
Eldredge. I’ve been so dishonest.” 

“You knew,” he reminded her, “that it 
couldn’t last. He’d have to know sooner or 
later. It was no kindness to him to let him 
live in his fool’s paradise.” 

“Yes,” she answered, and then spoke 
brokenly. “Yet we were so happy!” she 
mourned. 

“It will all come right,’’ he comforted her 
“And now you will stay here tonight and get 
some rest, and then, if you’ll let me advise you, 
you'll go home to your people.” 
“My cousins?” she asked 
But they don’t know anything. 
even know that we separated. 
just left Peter for a holiday.” 

“No matter which way you and Peter de- 
cide,” he said, “they'll have to know.” 

Later Mrs. Eldredge took her in charge and 
| put her to bed in the pleasant guest-room. She 
| came out with shining eyes. 

“Such a baby! Not much older than our 
own.” 

“Yes,” Eldredge agreed, sighing. 
the trouble.” 

He went to his library and sent a night letter 


don’t 


mechanically 
They don't 
They think | 


“That's 





wWELO 


| to Peter at the address Dolores had given him 
| In effect the wire said, “When you reach New 
York, come straight to me.” 


ETER had been delayed in returning 

the Point. He had found his man, out 
lined the scheme; the agent had telegraphed 
| his principals, and Peter had cooled his heels 
| until a return message came, authorizing the 
| agent to inspect the offered property and Ol 
|low his own judgment. So Peter had finally 
brought the men back to camp with him 
wanting to sing all the way, certain that succes 
rode beside him. 

At the inn, Farlowe’s welcoming face W 
|grave. Peter, not noticing, made the intro 
| ductions and asked hurriedly, happily, 
“Mrs. Comstock?” ; But 
| He'd had a long drive. He was tired. Dv 
| he wanted to see her at once, tell her his hunch 
had been justified. 
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Garden Oats 
“she went to New York,” Farlowe told him. 
“What!” ; : 

The inn-keeper gave him an envelope. Peter 
stepped aside, tore it open, read Dolores’ note, 
thrusting the money automatically into his 

ket. The agent, talking with Farlowe, 
deared his throat impatiently. Peter looked 
at him blankly and then, as if recognizing him, 
came toward the two men. 

“{ understand. Thanks,” he told Farlowe 
through wooden lips. “Well, come along, Mr. 
Robbins; we'll look at the Point. 

He arranged with Farlowe to accommodate 
Robbins and spent the short rest of the day 
tramping over the land. Robbins did not 
commit himself immediately. He must wire 
North in detail, fix the price. It would take 


time. 

When Eldredge’s message reached Peter, he 
ore it up. Doubtless Dolores had seen the 
judge and persuaded him to alter his decision. 
Why should he see him? Gaines could make all 
arrangements. 

He had read Gaines’ letter hastily. The ref- 
erence to a wire sent Dolores puzzled him, but 
he had other things to think about. The only 
conclusion he came to was that the telegram 
had not reached her before they went away 
together. Perhaps it had been waiting at the 
woman’s house with the letter. 

In Dolores’ note he could read nothing except 
that she knew they were still married, and that, 
by his reasoning, he had deceived her. So she 
had left him, angry, irreconcilable, to beg 
Eldredge to reconsider. 

Oh, if he had told her himself, if he had urged 
his love and need of her as excuse, she might 
have understood! She did not deny that she’d 
been happy. Perhaps she would have forgiven 
him and gone on, knowing, as he had come to 
know, that there is no real freedom save the 
freedom of two who love. 

He could not face her. He was too hurt, too 
bitterly disappointed, too enraged at him- 
self for his cowardly evasion of the issue. If 
ever she wanted him, she could send for him. 
Meantime Eldredge had probably given in to 
her. How could any one withstand Dolores? 

Robbins misunderstood his lack of interest 
n the projected sale. On the day he made his 
first cautious offers, Peter did not seem to 
listen. He was frowning, looking out to sea. 
Sighing, the agent mentioned the top price 
which had been authorized by the men for 
whom he acted. 

Peter took success calmly. Success was 
ashes when you couldn’t share it, when no dear 
eyes looked their pride in you, and no beloved 
mouth: kissed you for reward. Success, un- 
shared, was pretty close to failure, thought 
Peter. 


(To be concluded) 


A Name in the Night 


(Continued from page 75) 


He looked about. Whence came the sound? 
came not.from the outside; it came from 
within, Atiny call. “Willie! Willie!” 
_. lo each of his heavy accusations, to each of 
uls ponderous calumnies, “Willie! Willie!” 
Not in protest—it did not protest! Not in 
reproach: it held no reproach. Just a call, a 
little piteous call, “Willie! Willie!” 
But gradually it was rising, slender and clear, 
through the turbid clouds of his soul’s con- 
lusion, so clear he was looking about him again 
‘0 see whence it came. 
But it was not coming from outside; it was 
coming from his heart. Dead there a long long 
ime, it was restlessly stirring, the old cry 
Willie! Willie?” a 
The call of the old days! His name as he first 
vel nued i, in the roses, under the moon, 
bean ng ago, with its burden of gay love, of 
Coding tenderness, its swooning lilt; but oh, 
still more as he had heard it so many times 


‘ater in alarms of the night. 
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OMe Washer That 
Glorified Washday 


VERY day hundreds of women are being won to the quick, 
convenient, thorough, sanitary Maytag way. Thousands 
of them say: ‘‘Washing with the Maytag is really fun.”’ 


It was the Maytag which introduced the life-lasting, cast- 
aluminum, heat-retaining tub. The Maytag gave the world 
the Gyrafoam-washing action which gets the clothes clean 
without hand-rubbing and changed washday to washhour. 


And now, the NEW MAYTAG gives you a Roller Water 
Remover, with large, soft rolls. It spares the buttons, leaves 
no hard-to-iron wrinkles in the clothes, removes both soap 
and water evenly from all parts of the garment. 


See this new Maytag. Wash with it. You will discover 
many outstanding advantages, found only in the Maytag. It 
is silent, smooth-running, so finely built that its helpfulness 
will remain a joy for many, many years. 


PHONE your dealer today for a Maytag. Wash with it in 
your own home without cost or obligation. If it doesn’t sell 
itself, don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


Founded 1894 


A postcard request brings an interesting book- 
let-—“ Better Methods of Home Laundering” 
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A Name in the Night ~ 
| ame in the Night” 
. “Willie! Willie!” With its slight shrift. 
of distress, its small sinking in fear. “Wi 
Willie! Mate! Stand by, stand by! [jj 

breath is sharp— Oh, do not abandon m 

It filled the room now, it rang along 
fiber of him, it filled him, every cell, the pi 
ing small cry, “Willie! Willie!” 

He sat there with lowered head, stubh 
resisting. 

He forged a new charge. 

“Willie! Willie!” went the cry. 

He silently clamored a new accusation, 

“Willie! Willie!” went the cry. ; 

Suddenly, as to the acutely precise noted 
crystal cup can be shattered, William Sy 
land felt the great edifice his madness 
raised collapse, crashing in a thousand 
ments. For a moment he was still as 
Stunned. Then, a cold sweat of haste upom! 
brow, he was rushing about the room, packis 
packing, in a fever to be off, off acrogg 
lands toward the call. It was ringing ig 
ears, in his heart, “Willie! Willie!” 


A 
; 





wi EN, after the long journey, feeling empl 
and lax after his great crisis, Willig 
Sunderland opened the gate of his garden a 
saw his wife awaiting him at the end of 
walk, between the roses, the hallucinatia 
; the call lingered still so strong within him 
ae Bass Briohe” tao his first words, inadvertent, were a p 
wrings itself. Your hands question: 
stay clean, drymmsafe “Did you call? Dear, did you call?” 
Her sweet eyes were upon him with the 
of the old gay love. “No, dear, I did notg 
Unless—aunless it is the little call that is alwa 
| in my heart!” 
But that evening, as they stood in the 
den, she said: 


n eed n e z e r i | , “It's ape Friday night, something q =. 
at 1appened. 


“Friday,” he thought. “That was 


° night.” : 

S h 0 rd) 1 f v\ “T had come out here with Babs in them 
| light. It was about nine o'clock.” 
“ “Nine,” he thought. “Midnight wher 
was.” 
one—for thousands of women— or splashing as swishy-tailed mops “Babs was with me. The child had goned 

is the hateful part of mopping, always do. her knees and was picking flowers. Them 

> ins hand . d ; | light was on her. Oh, it was a pretty sig 
the part of it that ruins hands. The cloth, a special type, absorbs “T can see it,” he said huskily. “j can 
They mop with a Betty Bright. more water than most cloths twice it! 


. , ‘ “And so peaceful! So peaceful—that is 
Their hands never touch the grimy its Size. You can use hotter water, too, | j, was queer. For suddenly I felt myself e 
mop water! since your hands need not touch it! you. ‘Willie! Willie!’ my heart was sh 
os ; ‘ : _ | crying. : 
° ° . w hy mop again the mean old “T could not understand—all was so peace 
This mop wrings itself! fashioned way? The Betty Brightcom- | ] looked about for some peril. Only thes 
plete is only $1. Sturdy rustproof it | beautiful moonlight. I neared the child to 
: ley pits ie ery if anything menaced her. But she was dre 
, will last a long time. And with an | jy lahen the flowers in a wreath. 
the cloth is wrung! No stooping over; extra cloth at hand, you've a dry floor threatened, all was pence, -— in the 
no straining of wrists. And your hands =e: tele | of that peace there I stood, distressful, a 
eee - Pa ; polishing mop! Extra cloths are soc. eed erelee tee vam. dot onan 
ay Cae Se Sey Ask your local department, gro- | ber, Willie?—so often in the old days, iat 
Of patented design, square-nosed cery or hardware store for a Betty ye a 
: ° ’ 4 A strange y a T, 
and flat, the Betty Bright Mop glides Bright Mop. If they don't have it, | his coming had held him, now largely dissol 
neatly along baseboards, around table thecoupon below with $1 will quickly | He drew ae wate Me am he oe be 
nd , . arms now, his wife, his gentle mate, the mouE 
legs and radiators—never streaking bring you one by parcel post. of his children. Hits throat was tight. am 
“Willie,” she whispered, ‘when you camem 


you asked if I had called. What did you 
by that?” 
a “T don’t know,” he murmured. “I 
know. We know so little!” 
The New Spring Hat 
sqv S E L F-W R I N G I N G (Continued from page 69) 
vy 


le a> exe es o> om o (AGGress nearest Office) = ae ae ae oe oe wee oe ee “The crown across the top, from front 1 


‘ » § 1 tm aha io ¢ cl 
Parker-Regan Corp., Dept. 303, 925 Broadway, New York City; back, sd + . id xu and : 1S iy inches 
53 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago; 593 Market Street, San Francisco | from Side to sik e. 1e brim 1s 3/2 r 
| wide in front, 4 inches on the sides, 
Send me a Betty Bright Self-wringing mop, complete; I enclose $1 (money order, currency or check). in back. It is slightly mushroom, 5 
wired with very fine wire under a 14-inch @& 
The felt band is pasted to the brim, 
City =n milliner’s glue, not sewed. The ribbon is 
inches wide. It is brought twice arow 
This store hadn’t it (name and address) _ knotted on the left side at the back. 
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You simply turn a handle grip. . . 
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